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PREFACE 


The account of the rise and progress of the Extremist move¬ 
ment in India is one of the most thrilling aspects of her Freedom 
Movement. To have started India’s battle for freedom in those 
days and to have given a fight to the steel-frame British bureaucracy 
by a people who had been crushed and *sat upon* for centuries is 
one of the epic romances of her history. In this great and heroic 
fight one can see the vision splendid of a rising and awakened 
India with a promise and a hope for future. The freedom fighters 
had to face many difficulties and had to undergo many hardships. 
They had to face tense moments and had to undergo even starvat¬ 
ion for days together. The solitary confinements in jails like 
Mandalay, the third-degree methods of the Indian police and money 
allurements were such factors as would have demoralised anybody. 
But undaunted by such trials and tribulations, they carried the 
flag of ‘Freedom’ in their hand.s and passed it on from leader to 
leader and ultimately won freedom for their country. They never 
bowed before the mighty British Empire in which according to the 
protagonists of the Empire, the sun had nc^r set. 

It is generally found that the leaders^.o in all the 'fberation 
movements is divided into two groups— the' moderates and the 
extremists or the right wing and the left wing. So, was also the 
case with the liberation movement of India which covers a form¬ 
idable period of Indian history. I fully agree to what Lokmanya 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak said about the two wings of the-National 
Movement in a speech in .Calcutta on 2nd Jaijuary, 1907 : "The 
two new words recently come into existence with regard to our 
politics and they are Moderates and Extremists. These words 
have a specific relation to time and they, therefore, will change with 
time. The extremists today will be moderates tomorrow just as 
the moderates of today were extremists yesterday.” When the 
Congress was founded, Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji and Shri Surendra 
Nath Bannerji were regarded as extremists and by 1907, they 
both were called as moderates. One might also agree with what 
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the Lokmanya further said ; **NVe are Extremists to-day and our 
9008 will call us moderates. Every new party begins as extremists 
and ends as moderates**. 

As compared to the Nationalists or the Extremists, Messrs. 
Surendra Nath Bannerji, Dadabhai Naoroji, Dinshaw Edu^ji 
VVacha, Pheroze Shah Mehta, Gopal Krishna Gokhale and Ambica 
Gharan Mazumdar were called as the moderates. Similarly one 
might regard Mahatma Gandhi as far more extremist than 
Lokmanya B. G. Tilak, Babu Bepin Chandra Pal, Lala Lajpal 
Rai and Shri Aurobindo Gho.sh because he launched much more 
powerful movements than they could do. They had only cherished 
the idea of starting Boycott, Swadeshi and Passive Resistance. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s movements such as the Champaran and the 
Kheda Satyagrahas, the Satyagraha, the Khilafat, and the Non- 
Go-operation Movements - had even unnerved the British Govern¬ 
ment. One could face, guns but it was the most difficult job to 
beat and torture unarmed persons who believed in suffering and 
not in retaliation. Again, it is no surprise if Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Shri Subha.s Chandra Bose, Mr, Srinivasa Iyengar, Shri 
Kiran Shankar Kay and a host of other Congressmen propounded 
ideas which were even extremer than those of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Dr. Ansari and Pandit Motilal Nehru. Pandit Jawahar Lai 
Nehru, Shri Subhas Cl^andra Bose and their followers formed the 
left wing of the Congrf .s and were popularly called as the Congress 
left. Similarly a ytage also came when the Communists began to 
call Gandhian Movements as petty bourgeois reformist movement.s. 
They even had the courage to call the Gandhian Movements as 
reactionary ones. ^ 

No less important and heroic was the role of the Indian 
Revolutionaries who minced no words in stating clearly that they 
intended to blow off the British Rule with all possible violent 
methods. They would be termed as ultra extremists compared to 
the efforts of the radical nationaliMs like Tilak, Lala Lajpat Raj, 
B. G. Pal, Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru. 

A definition of the term extremism is, however, necessary. In 
the context of the Indian politics the extremists, as opposed to the 
moderates asserted that the self-government was the basical and 
central objective, to be realised neither by constitutional means 



nor by a tn^niicant's approach but by active and militant self- 
relianc;: and self-sacrifice. Extremism, therefore, as a socio- 
religious and politico-economic movement in India may be broadly 
defined as an active, militant and self-reliant philosophy of life as 
well as a programme for action based upon the vital cultural 
traditions of the country. 

A few words are also necessary about the sources of this work. 

1 have based this w )rk largely on original and primary sources 
collected from official and non-official sources. For that matter, 

I feel grateful to the Director of National Archives of India for 
permission to go through the confidential records of the period from 
1900 to 1929 and other materials, such as Minlo and Morley papers 
and the diary of Lala Lajpat Rai, a rare document in Lal^ji's own 
hand-writing that has not been used so far. 

In this work, I have fully utilized the excerpts such as rele¬ 
ased by the authorities of the National Arcbive.s of India after years 
of request. They have, however, supplied a lot of information on 
the vindictive and predetermined attitude of the Government regar¬ 
ding Lokmanya Tilak and other national leaders like Maulana 
Azad, G. R. Das and Subhas Chandra Bose. Similarly, information 
gathered about the revolutionary and communist activities is also 
very useful. A reference is also required about the nature of the 
material found there. Though Lht' archiva*!,index mentions many 
files regarding the Revolutionary movement, «/■ ', any bo^y who 
consults the archives, faces disappointinenl when officials of the. 
archives say that the file is either burnt or not transfered and this 
is generally their reply regarding the most important files deman¬ 
ded. Similarly, when I requisitioned files connected with the 
Communist activities I was informed that they were either not 
available or not transferred. Only two files rega^rding the Kanpur 
Conspiracy case were shown to me. Thus anybody who works on 
this subject has to face these limitations. I, therefore, had to 
depend upon non-official sources as well, and I was lucky enough 
to get Shri Sachindra Nath SanyaFs '^Baudi jivad*’ and Sliri N. K. 
Guha*s *^Banglar Viplaoavad** and Mr. Aruu Chandra Cuba’s 
articles in the magazine section of the Amrit Bazar Partika. Simi¬ 
larly I got the autobiography of the great revolutionary Shri Ram 
Prasad Bismil which was written by him a few days before his 
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execution and was secretly sent to Shri Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi 
of Kanpur, who enjoyed the confidence of all the revolutionaries 
of those days. The autobiography of Shri Bismil has not so far been 
used by any researcher and is a document of utmost value. The 
revelations and disclosures made by Shri Bismil will set the future 
historians to serious thinking. Another valuable book which 1 got 
was the “History of the Revolutionary Movement in India*’ by 
Shri Manmathnath Gupta, a fellow-revolutionary of Messrs. Ram 
Prasad Bismil, Ashfaqulla, Roshan Singh, Rajendra Lahiri and 
others. His account regarding the contemporary revolutionaries 
and their activities will be of lasting value for all historians, present 
and future. No less important is **Singhaoalokan” in three volumes 
by Shri Yashpal, a prominent member of the Hindustan Socialist 
Republican Army. I'he three volumed book by Shri Yashpal is 
the only valid account of the activities of the H. S, R. A. and its 
members like Sardar Bhagat Singh, Batukeshwar Dutta, Sukhdeva, 
Bhagwati Charan and above all Shri Chandra Shekhar Azad. 
Shri YashpaPs work again has not been used by any scholar 
so far and may also be utilised by future historians of India with 
profit. 

li is now my pleasant duty to thank my teachers of History 
and Politics Departments who inspired me to work on this subject 
equally thankful i , m to late Professor R. S. Tripathi of Banaras 
Hindu^tJniversiUJio'ano exhorted me to complete this work. I am 
also indeted to his able succe.ssora Prof. H. L. Singh who always 
obliged me by giving his kind advice whenever it was sought for. 
In the end 1 would like to thank Sri Ramesh and Suresh of Ghugh 
Publications for taking pains in bringing out this book. 


Varanasi 

14th November, 1974. 


JITENDRA NATH VAJPEYI 
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CHAPTER 1 

EXTREMISM IN EMBRYO 

Of all the foreign settlers, the British were the most clever 
and favourably circumstanced to found an empire in India. 
Coming in the garb of traders, they lost no opportunity of trying to 
become Her masters. The signs of empire building were manifest 
in the grant of Royal Charters permitting the East India Company 
to mint money and raise forts. Shrewd enough to calculate the 
impending decline of the Mughal power in India, Sir Joshua Child 
aspired “to establish such a politic of Civil and Military powers 
and create and secure such a large revenue as may be the founda* 
tion of a large, well-grounded sure, English dominion in India for 
all time to come.*' The policy formulated by the Directors of the East 
India Company for the increase of their revenue and their efforts 
to make themselves *‘a nation in India^', leaves no ground for ambi¬ 
guity as far as their intentions were concerned. Dobb Maurice also 
bears testimony to their two aims in these words : **To acquire 
political privilege was their first ambition : their second that as few 
as possible should enjoy it”. When with these intentions they worked 
to achieve their end, the politicdlly disintegrated, disunited and 
backward India fell an easy victim to their atratagem. Benefitting 
from the experiences and mistakes of its other European rivdls, the 
East India Company soon transformed itself from a trading concern 
into a political entityThe defeat of Nawab Sirajuddauiia in the 
battle of Plassey in 1757, led to the foundation of “the robber state” 
of Clive in India.^ As Dr. Tara Chand says ; “The conquest of 
Bengal and the transfer of power into the hands of the East India 
Company created a situation which had no parallel in the history of 
India.”® 

The English victory at Plassey made the exultant Directors 
express their satisfaction when they said, “The victory more than 
realised the expectations which the court had entertained seventy 
years ago when they sent out Admiral Nicholson to make them a 
nation in India.*’* It had laid the foundation of a great empire in 
India. This wounderful achievement was the handi work of Clive. 
He had been the moving spirit. But the road to victory had not 
1 
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been easy. Lord Clive's boast came to be true when he wrote to 
historian Orme, am possessed of volumes of material for the 
continuance of your history in which will appear fighting, -trick, 
chicanery, intrigues, politics and the Lord knows what*'®. The 
battle of Buxar fought in 1764 further helped the growth of the 
British Empire. Sir John Stephen's remark that "Buxar, deserves 
far more than Plassey, as tlie origin of British power in India" stands 
undisputed in the annals of imperial history because it was not 
merely the Nawab of Bengal as at Plassey, but the Emperor of India 
and his titular Prime Minister who were defeated.® The subsequent 
grant of Diwani to the Company in 1765 was yet another milestone 
in the political development of the Company because it provided it 
for the first time with a constitutional and political position. The 
political arrangement made by Lord Clive lasted for three genera¬ 
tions. The rc.«pect and homage paid by the British to the powerless 
Mughal Emperor, might have hoodwinked the Indian mind to a 
great extent, if not completely. The Mughal Emperor, Shah Aiam 
was respected as long as it served the purpose of the British. 

But the advent of Warren Hastings as Governer of Bengal 
marks a complete departure from the polic> followed hitherto. In 
the words of Dr. Tara Ghand, “He tore the mask of Mughal 
sovereignty asunder and presented the Company in its true colours 
as a military power holding the country by right of conquest".’ 
Warrqn Hastings shelved scant respect to the Mughal Emperor by 
unilaterally rep^iating the previous agreements. He abolished the 
Dual System of Government and assumed direct rule of Bengal by 
the Company, thus depriving the Nawab of his powers of filiZamai 
also. Not only this, he withheld tke tribute promised to the Mughal 
Emperor and reduced the pension of the Nawab of Bengal as well. 
In order to wipe off all the traces of the old administration he re¬ 
moved the Maid-Diwans from their offices and transferred the seat of 
the Government from Murshidabad to Calcutta.® All this virtually 
meant a revolution and gives proof of the real intentions of the 
Comany to become a political power in name as well as in fact. By 
so doing, the Company began to exercise “its .sovereign authority 
over several million subjects'*.® As James Mill aptly says, “The 
change was enormous which it was the nature of this decree to 
produce. It was a revolution much greater probably than any 
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previous conjuncture**.^^ But Warren Hastings was not satisfied 
with this revolution alone. He initiated an era of expansion by a 
system of treaties and alliances and fought many a tough battle 
with Hyder Ali, Tipu Sultan and the Marathas. 

The work of expansion through conquest and treaties was 
taken up, and completed by Lord Wellesley, Hastings, Hardinge, 
and above all, by Lord Dalhousie. Thus in about fifty years, all 
the principal powers like Tipu Sultan of Mysore, the entire Maratha 
Pentarchy, the Rajputs, and the Sikhs were defeated and their 
territories were ultimately annexed to the British Empire, Lord 
Dalhousie’s doctrine of lapse and elimination of all other powers in 
India put a coping stone on the task begun by Lord Clive. But 
this was not enough for the Company which had developed an 
insatiable ambition for annexation. In 1858 Emperor Bahadur 
Shah II was exiled to Rangoon apparently on account of his role in 
the great revolt of 1857 but really because his presence was felt to 
have become a hindrance to the overlordship of the Company as it 
was difficult for two over-lords to remain in the country at the same 
time. Thus, shorn of his power and dignity, he had to be content 
with some pension till he met his doom. There could not be a 
gteater injury to Indian sentiments than this treatment meted out to 
the Emperor who belonged to the line of Babar and Akbar. 

But this gradual expansion and ultimate assumption of the 
control of India by the Crown involved many a h§rdfought^ battle 
between the conqueror and the conquered. It also meant a lot of 
suffering for the princes and the people of all classes alike. But 
over and above every thing else were the economic sufferings of the 
people. The battle of Plassey let loose a horde of English officials 
and their ravages are difficult to be described. Lord Clive, the 
members of his Select Committee and the troops all filled their 
pockets out of the treasury of Murshidabad. According to a private 
arrangement before Plassey, “it was .stipulated that £40 /,000 
should be given to the army and navy and £12U,000 (^afterwards 
apparently increased to £150,000) to the Select Committee of six 
persons. Additional presents were afterwards recovered. Clive*s 
share, in all, amounted to £234,000 and other members received 
from £50,000 to £80,003”.“ Even such modest historian as Roberts 
is compelled to remark that “by certain of his actions Clive had 
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marred both the glory and the usefulness of his work*’.^^ He finds 
it difficult to combat the verdict of Macaulay that “Lord Clive can¬ 
not be acquitted of having done what if not in itself evil, was yet of 

evil example”. 

The victory at Plassey made ‘Clive’s countrymen insufferably 
arrogant, overbearing and crude A veritable loot was started in 
an organised form and some of the officials who wej^c “desperate 
adventurers of broken fortunes and tarnished honour’’^®, abused 
the trade privileges granted to them by the Firman of Farukh Siyar 
and filled their own pockets. They did not even care much for the 
Company’s interests. It has rightly been said that “the depreda¬ 
tions of these men were not unlike the effects of swarm of locusts 
settling upon a rich green ficld”^®. Lecky, observes : “Whole 
districts which had once been populous and flourishing were at 
last utterly depopulated and it was noticed that on-the appearance 
of a party of English merchants the villages were at-once deserted 
and the shops shut and the roads thronged with panic stricken 
refugees”.-^'' These officials were not at all deterred by any moral 
scruples. They gathered wealth from whatever quarter they could. 
In the words of Lecky again : “Never before had the natives 
experienced a tyranny which was at-once so skilful, so searching and 
so strong”.^® These officers showed scant regard for the power of the 
Nawab who was reduced by them to a mere figurehead. The helples¬ 
sness &f the Na\yab fiirnished greater opportunities for exploitation. 
After the departure of Clive, there were a number of revolutions 
in Bengal and each time the officers of the Company “dipped 
their hands in blood and filled their pocket> with money”. A 
study of the records of the times teveals that Bengal was practi¬ 
cally under a seige and was subjected to unprecedented daylight 
robbery by a foreign agency which was altogether heartless in its 
dealings. The gradual drainage of money, tlie run of agriculture 
and the destruction of indigenous trade rendered the countr) 
famished, backward and iudpless. The oppression by these English¬ 
men was so great that a selfrespccting Nawab like Mir Kasim 
complained to the English Governor in May 1762 : ‘*This is the 
way your gentlemen behave, they make disturbance all over my 
country, plunder the people, injure and disgrace my servants. They 
use their utmost endeavours to oppress the peasants, merchants and 
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other people of the country. In every village and in every factory, 
they bring and sell salt, betel-nut. rice, bamboos, Bsh, gunnies, 

ginger, sugar, tobacco, opium and many other things.They 

forcibly take away the foods and commodities of the peasants to 
give five rupees, they bind and disgrace a man who pays a hundred 
rupees in land tax, they allow not any authority to my servants’ 
The treatment given to Mir Kasim is a clear indication of the 
English intentions and designs. He came to be hated because he 
could not fill their pockets incessantly and tried to improve the lot 
of his own men. The English preferred Mirjafar who was once 
condemned and disposed. Fresh treaties and concessions were 
wrested from him and Najmuddauia. Monetary gain was never 
lost sight of. Thus the total amount gained from the rulers and the 
subjects reached enormous proportions. James Mill says that from 
1757 to 1760 the amount thus received reached the figure of six 
million pounds sterling. This was excimive of the Jagir of Clive. 
Even the Din dors were forced to say : “VVe think the vast fortunes 
acquired in the inland trade have been obtained by a series of most 
tyrannic and oppressive conduct that ever was known in any age or 
country'’ This ‘virtual loot’ and oppression of the peasants, 
cavers and merchants created a furore in England and the Earl of 
Chatham too was forced to remark that ‘'Clive had debauched the 
Company”. According to a gradual estimate about "two million 
pounds passed every year in the form of tribute from the Company 
to the British Government.” • 

But the sufferings of the people were not to end with that. 
The nefarious Double Government was yet to increase their miseries. 
The English Aumils and the so called ‘supervisors’ were more con¬ 
cerned with the collection of maximum revenue and their own spoils. 
During this period “the rapacity of the Company combined with 
the villainy of its servants, turned Bengal into a scene of chaos and 
anarchy**.2i Paradoxically enough, the Company’s financial position 
went on deteriorating with an increase in its debt to £ 600,000. 
Thus the Company which had a sound credit, found itself on the 
verge of collapse and economic insolvency. The gruesome reports 
about the famine of 1770, which turned one third of Bengal into a 
wilderness and in which the living were feeding on the dead, 
leave an indeliable stigma of misrule and avarice on the pan of its 
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officers. 

Even the appointment of Warren Hastings brought no relief to 
the poverty-stricken people. His measures did not prove ameliora- 
tiv^e. They brought ruin upon the cultivators and the proprietors. He 
dealt ‘terrific blow to the ancient edifice of Indian rural economy*, 
turning Bengal into shambles and leaving behind ‘a dark trail of 
misery, insurrections and famines’. His fraudulent dealings with 
the Nawab of Bengal, the acceptance of a bribe from Munni Begum 
and dealings with Indian princes and princesses have left a perma¬ 
nent stigma on his name as well as on the name of the Company 
itself. His impeachment by the Parliament established his guilt 
beyond doubt. Burke said in the Parliament: “The crimes with 
which we charge the prisoner at the bar are substantial crimes. 
They are crimes which have their rise in the wicked disposilions of 
men .. . in avarice, rapacity, pride, cruelty, ferocity, maliginity of 
temper, haughtiness, insolence, in short, my Lords, in every thing 
that manifests a heart blackened to the very blackest a heart eyed 
deep in blackness, a heart corrupted, vitiated and gangrened to the 
very core”.”a Not only this, Burke went on to say, “I impeach 
Warren Hastings of high crimes and misdemeanours. I impeach 
him in the name of the Commons' House of Parliament whose trust 
he has betrayed. I impeach him in the name of English nation whose 
ancient honour he has sullied, I impeach him in the name of the 
people of India whose rights he has trodden underfoot and whose 
country he has turned into a desert. Lastly in the name of human 
nature itself, in the name of both sexes, in the name of every age, in 
the name of every rank, I impeach the common enemy and oppres¬ 
sor of all.*’^2b Burke’s dcnunciatTon of Warren Hastii^s stream 
lines the evil nature of the Company’s rule in India. 

The Govcmor-Gcncralship of Lord Cornwallis could not im¬ 
prove matters. He began to administer the country with all the 
ignorance of a foreigner and with the conqueror’s sense of racial 
superiority. The permanent settlement of Bengal brought no 
relief either to the landlords or to the peasant class. Instead, it 
destroyed the agelong village communities which formed the very 
basis of social and economic life of the people. It also created an 
altogether new social class of the landlords and their tenants carrying 
the social revolution in Indian country side ? The exorbitant rates 
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of (he land revenue imperilled many old families of the Zamindars. 
Nearly half of the landed property of Bengal was put on sale and on 
many occasions there were no bidders. Cornwallis did nothing to 
protect the rights and privileges of the tenants and peasants and left 
them to the mercy oi their overlords who generally had no love for 
them.*® Holmes says ; “The permanent settlement was a sad 
blunder.The inferior tenants derived from it no benefit what¬ 

soever. The Zamindars again and again failed to pay their rent 
cliarges and their states were sold for the benefit of the Government.** 
Seton Gar also admits tliat “Cornwallis committed himself to a 
policy which in regard to three interested parties namely the Zamin- 
dar, the ryot and the ruling power assumed the welfare of the first, 
somewhat, postponed the claims of the second, and sacrificed the 
interests of the third.** Baden Powell is also of the opinion that the 
‘errors then made were fatal. Regarding the law of 1799, he says, 
“It is difficult to read its monstrous provisions without indigna¬ 
tion” But far more insulting to the entire people of India was 
the exclusion of Indians from responsible and superior posts. This 
act of Cornwallis was expressive not only of his own distrust of 
Indians but of nearly all his countrymen. Mill Says, “In India 
there is no moral character. Sympathy and antipathy arc distribut¬ 
ed by religions not by moral judgement*’ Mr. Patterson of Dacca 
wrote : “Their minds are totally imcultivatcd of the duties, duties 
of morality they have no idea. They possess in 9 great ddfercc that 
low cunning which gererally accompanies depravity of hcart.*’^* 
Lord Cornwallis himself held that every native in Hindustan was 
corrupt. An officer like Sir John Shore has left testimony to the 
way Indians were being “reduced to utter helplessness** and how as 
a measure of policy the British attempted to “root out all germs of 
ambition from their mind”. To Sir John Shore,’ “the fundamental 
principle of the Ex^lish had been to make the whole Indian nation 
subservient in every possible way, to the interests and benefits of 
ourselves. The Indians have been excluded from every honour, 
dignity of office which the lowest English men could be prevailed 
upon to accept**. Lord Cornwallis fully succeeded in his objectives. 
His judicial reforms deprived Indians of all old institutions such as 
the Village Panchayat, the Zamindar, the FaiUdar, the Subedar, the 
Q)etzi, and the Pandit. He replaced them by an altogether new 
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hierarchy ‘which had no roots in the village*. The racial discrimi¬ 
nation caused by two distinct kinds of courts created a sense of 
alienation in the minds of the people. Indians found it difficult to 
get used to the strange and unfamiliar methods of work. The intro¬ 
duction of a different code of laws and legal proceedings astounded 
the people and resulted in an enormous increase of litigation. In a 
system where justice becomes a costly affair, there can be no chance 
of a fair treatment to the poor. On the one hand it broke all old 
customs and ties, and on the other, gave rice to ‘crime, vice and 
violence. Much more galling was the haughty behaviour of the 
British Officers towards the Indians. Before and during Warren 
Hastings* period of office, there was close contact between the British 
and the Indians. But Gomwallis*^’ period of office was marked by a 
change for the worse “Reciprocal entertainments had decreased, 
formations of friendship had ceased and higher posts had been 
reserved for Englishmen*’.*® This was a clear indication of the 
Government’s Imperial designs, haughtiness and aloofness. The 
spread of evangelical and radical views further changed the English 
attitude and instead of being tolerant, they began to look at Indians 
with contempt and aversion. This attitude is described in these 
words : “A superiority complex was forming which regarded India 
not only as a country whose institutions were bad and people cor¬ 
rupted, but one which was b\ its nature incapable of becoming any 
better.*’^ A simjilar attitude is revealed by the study of the compo¬ 
sition of the army in which all importance was attached to the King’s 
forces and European troops, even though every body knew the sort 
of persons they were, coming as the^ did sometimes from the gutters 
of English society. The Indian sepoy who could be proud of his 
character and birth was always kept in the lowest state as far as 
dignity of rank and emoluments were concerned.*® The fusion of 
the troops and demarcation of their seniority by the date of their 
commission proved a palliative measure and did not bring the much 
needed relief to the Indians. Even by 1926, the Indians were not 
allowed to rise in command. Henry Lawrence heard an Indian 
risalder exclaim, ‘we live and rot without hope*. 

The military policy clearly speaks of the semi-military rule of 
the British in which the military was the sole prop, of the state. The 
very appointn^ent of Governors-General from Lord Cornwallis to 
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Lord Hardinge, sufficicnty proves the nature of the military rule of 
the Company. India was actually won inch by inch by these war 
leaders who had little sympathy for the conquerred. Accompanied 
by these policies of demoralising, debasing and condemtung of 
Indian character was the economic oppression which made the 
people lose their patience ultimately. 

The permanent settlement had failed to give much relief and 
hence the ryotwari and mahdwuii sysetms were tried in Deccan as well 
as in the North Indian Doaba and the Punjab respectively.^^ But 
being tried by a foreign agency which had not much knowledge of 
the Indian affairs, both systems failed to bring the much needed 
relief. They were responsible for disrupting the village life and leav¬ 
ing the ryot and the heart of the mahal to the tender mercy of the reve¬ 
nue officers whose only duty was to realise the revenue with all 
ruthlcssness possible. Sir H. Streachey commenting on the situation 
remarks : “By us all is silently changed, the ryot and the ^uniindar 
and the Coma ta^ are by the levelling power of the Regulations 
very much reduced to an equality.”^^ ^he new Zamindars who 
were a class of renties were very much unlike the old ones and the 
cultivators under them had to undergo untold sufferings. Due to 
the callous treatment of the Zamindar they were thrown to the 
mercy of the money lenders. The money lender v\as not the only 
cause of their trouble. They suffered as a result of heavy assessment 
which apart from inflicting a heavy penalty on 'them marred the 
growth of agricultural yield. One reason for the heavy asses.'ment 
is said to be the rising cost of their conquest and the maintenance 
of their expenses ol administration which by 1857 had reached the 
figure of £ 32 million The declining resources of India were 
thus called upon to meet that heavy expenditure. Rightly observes 
Dr. Tara Chand, “It is little wonder that under such an inequitous 
system of taxation, the peasantry was ruined and agriculture declin¬ 
ed to a state of extreme backwardness’*.^^ Thus was the growing 
population forced to live on falling index of this agricultural yield. 

The gradual destruction of the indigenous trade and exports of 
cotton and silk cloth is yet another proof of the Britisii intention. 
England particularly followed a protectionist policy as a counter 
measure to encourage her own production. Protectionism on the 
part of panicky England is understandable ; but when British goods 
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began to be forced on Indian merchants without payment of any 
duties and without regard for decency and humanitarian principles, 
India became defenceless before the heartless tyrant. The English 
Gomastas and supervisors spelled ruin and disaster as far as the trade 
and industry were concerned. After reading the numerous references 
of William Bolts, one comes to the conclusion that the British policy 
had been one of continued oppression, the baneful effects of which 
were felt by every weaver and manufacturer in the country. 

Added to these opressions was the mounting %ure of annual 
drain from India in the form of revenues and annual tribute. A 
rough estimate puts it at £ 17.2 million a year.^® This drain from 
India resulted in the general prosperity of the people of England and 
the speedy development of industry there. Cunningham writes, 
"Possibly since the world began, no investment has ever yielded the 
profit reaped from the Indian plunder because for nearly sixty years 
Great Britain stood without a competitor”®* Brookadems* testimony 
to the tremendous growth of England as a result of the loot of 
Indian money right from the days of Plasscy is perfectly true and 
leaves no room for doubt about the coercive nature of the rule of the 
East India Company. 

Then there was the policy of religious interference adopted 
as the result of encouragement received by the Christian missiona¬ 
ries from the Company, and their policy of religious proselytization 
of the liindus iiv general. The enormous number of converts to 
Christianity astounded the Hindus and as a result, various.reform 
movements which entirely changed the face of the country and 
created an unprecedented awakening among the people emerged. 
It was, therefore, no wonder, if the very nature of the British rule 
and its reaction upon the people became the cause of its decline and 
destruction. As Louis XlV*s views and policies are believed to have 
caused a mighty revolution like that of France and as Aurangzeb's 
policies are said to be the cause of the decline and end of the 
Mughal Empire, so also, the very unsympathetic, oppressive, de¬ 
moralising and benumbing nature of the British rule may be said to 
have caused its own death ultimately. 

Slowly and slowly, as the grips of the tyrant Company became 
stronger over this vast country, India began to show signs of weari¬ 
ness and some intellectual decay. Eventually the heart of the tyrant 
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was moved. It began to think in terms of encouraging the people 
of India towards higher educational attainments. For this, a sum 
of one lac a year was to be set apart and applied to the revival and 
improvement of literature and the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India and for the “introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories in India.” Apart from showing the pious intentions of 
the rulers, this clause had no other effect at that time. It remained 
a dead letter. 

From the year 1813 to 1833, the administration of the Com¬ 
pany came in for serious criticism and some of the British 
members of Parliament began to hit at the nature of the British 
Government. Mr. Buckingham felt it, “Preposterous to leave the 
political govern »cnt of an immense empire in the hands of a joint 
stock Company”. They also pleaded for the inclusion of the Indians 
in the supreme Conucil in India to make a beginning of self-govern¬ 
ment. Though no beginnings of self-government were made, the act 

declared that ‘fitness is hence-fourth to be the criterion of eligi¬ 
bility*. 

For some time, the Government could not decide how to use 
this money. Different opinions were expressed by the different 
people. While the Government was yet considering the report of 
its Committee of Public Instruction, a number of scholars came 
forward and made a good beginning towards the ..teaching* of Eng¬ 
lish. These institutions were founded by private individuals and 
bodies and some of them also had the help and backing of the 
missionaries. The Hindu College which later became a nursery of 
liberty and freedom was the result of such an enterprise. It was 
started with the object of the tution of the sons of respectable 
Hindus in the English and Indian languages and in the literature 
and science of Europe and Asia. Several book societies were 
established which provided them with the text books. 

The urge for English education led to a keen controversy 
between the Orientalists and the Anglicists. Ultimately due to 
the efforts of Raja Ram Mohan Roy and his associates, Lord 
Macaulay in a powerful minute recommended the introduction of 
English Education. In his minute he stated, “The great object of 
the British Government ought to be the promotion of European 
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literature and science amungat the natives of India and that all the 
fundi appropriated for the purposes of education would be best 
employed on Englhh education alone**. The Government’s deci¬ 
sion in favour of Lord Macaulay’s Minute was a historic one and 
marks the triumph of ultra anglicism in India. 

The ultra Anglicist form of education came to be approved by 
the Government for obvious reasons. Probably the Government’s 
views were one with Lord Macaulay’s thesis and hope that the 
introdution of English education would create a class of interpreters 
of the language of the rulers over the vast millions of the ruled. He 
also aimed to create a class of Indian people with European tastes 
and manners. Thus with the aim of transforming Indians into Oc- 
cidentalists, he wrought a revolution in the rising generation of 
Indian intellectuals Nor was the Government oblivious of the effects 
of this innovation. So had observed Sir Charles Trevelyan in his 
evidence before the Parliamentary Committee in 1833 : “The exist¬ 
ing connection between two such distant countries as England 
and India, cannot in nature of things be peimanent no effort of 
policy can prevent the natives from ultimately regaining their in¬ 
dependence”. But he wanted this trajisformation to be “gradual 
and peaceable” and to “end in a permanant alliance founded on 
mutual benefit and good will.’* The observations of Sir Charles 
Trevelyan were prophetic and their soundness could only be judged 
when InSia became a member of the Common Wealth of Nations 
after the attainment of independence. Besides creating a class of 
imitators and fans of English customs and manners, it infused into 
them rational and material outlook. Thus a new class had arisen 
which thought and acted like Europeans and many began to look 
down upon Indian things. But an attitude like that did not last 
long and was just a passing phase. 

Of all the institutions opened during this period, the Hindu 
College deserves special mention. Its teachers and students became 
pioneers in spreading and generating unorthodox, rational and 
even materialistic views. It soon became a nursery of democratic 
ideas under the inspiration of one of its most remarkable teachers, 
Henry Deroaio. Educated in an English School, he inherited his 
father’s love of liberty, free thinking and admiration for French 
Revolutionary ideas. Combining in him the qualities of a talented 
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scholar, *gifted writer and a radical thinker, he became one of the 
founders of what is known as Young Bengal". With David Hare 
another great personality and his devotee, he belived in the *'dis« 
semination of European learning and science*’ among the people of 
India. Both of them encouraged freedom of thought and discus¬ 
sion, exhorted the students **to throw off the fetters of that antiqua¬ 
ted bigotry which still clung to their countrymen” ,and spread 
godless secular ideas with the zeal of a reformer idealist. While 
a young boy, he used to make patriotic verses of India and made 
his readers feel the past glory of India.^® In the prime of life too, 
he continued to have the same interest for his motherland. But it 
was as a teacher that he became more prominent. 

In his capacity as a teacher, he brought *'a new era in the 
annals of the college”^^ and drew his students “like a magnet**. 
Writes his biographer ; “neither before, nor since his day has any 
teacher, within the walls of any native educational establishment in 
India ever created such an influence over his pupils'*.^^ 

All those who came in his contaect were bound to carry with 
them everlasting impressions. He exhorted his students to incul¬ 
cate in themselves a spirit of enquiry and an attitude of not accep¬ 
ting things blindly. The rational approach, no doubt, in the 
beginning made some of his pupils over-zealous and led them to 
pass immature remarks and act indiscretly but the amount of 
‘sincerity and courage which marked tlie re.sult •against tradition in 
practice* cannot be ignored. The charge of being irreligious is not 
absolutely correct so far as he was concerned. His aim, in fact, 
was “to summon Hinduism to the bar ofreason’’.^’* 

But far more important was the role of so many societies and 
newspapers which were established under his inspiration. In 1828, 
was founded the Academic Association which deliberated upon to¬ 
pics like “free will and fate, virtue and vice, patriotism and 
arguments for or against the existence of God**.^° The Derozians 
were also influenced by the ideas of Bacon, Henry Paine and the 
French revolutionaries and it was no wonder if one of his followers 
urged the people of Begal to ‘abhor expediency* and form political 
associations. So much were the students of the Hindu College im¬ 
pressed by those ideas that in 1830, they hoisted a tricolour on the 
Octorlony monument and on 10th July, they celebrated the July 
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Revolution in the Town In this way it may be said that a 

surging wave of radicalism was spreading in the atmosphere. On 
8th Feb. 1843, he read his famous essay 'On the present condition of 
the East India Company’s courts of judicature and politic and was 
interrupted in the middle by the Principal of that College on the 
ground of its ‘seditious and treasonable tendency’.^* Another notable 
society was the Theophilanthropic society founded by Kishori 
Chandra Mitra. A mention, however, must be made of the promi¬ 
nent Derozians like Rasik Krishna Mallik, Tara Chand Chakravarti, 
Ram Gopal Ghosh, Radhanath Sikdar, Krishna Mohan Bando- 
padhyaya and Peary Chandra Mitra. 

Not contented with the above mentioned societies which 
spread rationalism and radicalism, some of Derozio’s associates 
founded several newspapers and propagated their views through 
them. “The parthenon”,“the Jnanveshan”,‘the Hindu pioneer”, the 
Bengal Spectator”, “the Opill” and “the inquirer” were the pro¬ 
minent newspapers which generated a critical spirit, criticism of the 
governmental policies, social reformism and radical views amongst 
the people.”*^ Mention, however, must be made of an article in the 
Hindu Pioneer which under the title, “India under the foreigners”^ 
had the following lines : “The Government of India is purely aristo- 
cratical, the people have no voice in the council of legislation, they 
have no hand in framing the laws which regulate their civil conduct. 
We need*not expatiate on the monopoly of the state service, the 
laws delay, the insolence of office, the heavy expenses of Govern¬ 
ment, the retirement from India of all those who acquire wealth 
and the enormous taxation to which the country is subjected, evils 

too well known in India,.The violent means by which foreign 

supremacy has been established and the entire alienation of the 
people of the soil from any share in the Government nay even from 
all offices trust and power, are circumstances which no commercial 
no political benefits can authorise or justify”. Similar writings as 
these made the people conscious of the many evils of the foreign rule 
and produced an urge among them to do their best for the 
removal of those officers. 

But all the activities described above would not have done as 
much as was achieved by the dismissal of Deorzio from the Hindu 
College on charges almost the same on which Socrates wa? persecut- 
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ed years ago in Greece. The explanation given by him made him 
a martyr in the cause of radical thinking and led to the perpetua* 
tion of his memory even after his tragic death. If only he was 
spared to live longer to pursue his activities, India would have been 
surcharged with a greater degree of awakening. Nonetheless, he 
and his school succeeded in spreading ^Tearless rationalism and a 
candid appreciation of the regenerating new thought from the 
VVest”.^® The radical outlook which was generated by him and his 
followers led Shri Kishori Chandra Mitra to remark : “The youth¬ 
ful band of reformers who had been educated at the Hindu College, 
like the tops of the Kanchenjunga were the first to catch and reflect 
the dawn*’**®. In a recent work, Shri N. S. Bose holds that “the 
Young Bengal movement was like a mighty storm that tried to 
sweep away everything before it. It was a storm that lashed 
society with a violent force causing much good and perhaps natu¬ 
rally some discomfort and distress. It was the culmination of the 
heat which had been mounting since the time of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy and the ultimate storm brought with it much desired and 
pleasing freshness”.^’ 

The introduction of the English language had the powerful 
support of the most remarkable personality, Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 
Though an erudite scholar of the Sanskrit language himself, he be¬ 
came a firm believer in the maximum good which was to emanate 
from the teadiing of the English language. He vias confldfent that 
English would bring with it the ideas of liberty in this country as 
well. But the introduction of the English language was only one 
aspect of the many-sided work done by this great luminary of the 
19th Century Indian firmament. He is rightly described as “ Ihe 
father of Modern India*' or “the harbinger of a new era.” One 
would at once like to agree with Rabindra Na'th Tagore that “he 
was born at a time when our country having lost its link with the 
inmost of its being, struggled under the crushing load of unreason 
in abject slavery to circumstance. In social usage, in politics, in the 
realm of religion and art, we had entered the “zone of uncreative 
habit of decadent tradition and ceased to exercise our humanity* 
m the words of the poet again, * the Raja belongs to the lienage 
of India’s great seers who age after age have appeared in the arena 
of our history with the massage of Eternal Man”.^® It is no 
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wonder if he is called **the pole Star of the Indian Awakening*', 
the Prometheus of the nineteenth century India" *‘or the Eras* 

mus of the Indian Reformation" and "the inaugurator of the New 

age".5o 

Starting his career as a great sanskritist, the Raja soon became 
an equally good scholar of Persian and English and gave a powerful 
fillip to the Bengali language in which he translated many Sanskrit 
books. With this scholarly background he worked in differei.t 
spheres of life. It is as a religious preacher and teacher that he 
tried to restore Hindu religion to its pristine purity by condemning 
idolatry which had been much criticised by the Serampore Christian 
missionaries. 1 he foundation of the Atmiya Sabha and the Brahtno 
Samaj saved Hindu society from losing its foothold and brought a 
new ray of hope and confidence among tliose who had been degrad¬ 
ed in general. A pioneer in the field of social work, he championed 
the cause of the Indian Women and aimed at their emancipation. 
He became a supporter of Womens’ education and condemned the 
caste system which put many obstacles in the growth of the unity 
of the country. He fought herculean battles for the abolition of 
Sati and gave a powerful battle to the orthodox Hindus. As a 
journalist too, his name may be placed among the pioneers who 
fought for the freedom of the press in India. His fight for the free¬ 
dom of the press generated discontent among the intellectuals 
against ihe Britis^j Government which had curtailed it. He submit¬ 
ted a memorial to the government which is regarded as the "Areopa- 
giiica of Indian HistoryIn his appeal to the King in council 
Ram Mohan wrote ; "a free press J^as never caused a revolution in 
any part of the world because while men can easily represent the 
grievances arising from the conduct of the local authorities of tne 
supreme government, and thus get them redressed, the grounds of 
discontent that excite revolution are removed ; whereas, where no 
freedom of the press existed and grievances consequently remained 
unpresented and unredressed, innumerable revolutions have taken 
place in all parts of the globe or if prevented by the armed force of 

the Government, the people continued ready for insurrection. 

These ideas fully indicate the importance which he attached to the 
freedom of the press and how he wanted to prevent a bloody revolu¬ 
tion by those methods. Thai is why this fight has also been regarded 
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88 the *'first constitutional agitation in India*'. He registered his 
protest by stopping the publication of the Meratul Akkbar.^ The 
Raja also protested against the Jury Act of 1827 which aimed at 
introducing religious discrimination in the law courts. In his 
letter to Lord Crawford, Ram Mohan stated clearly and definitely 
that India should not be supressed like Ireland. He stated, **Were 
India to share one fourth of the knowledge and energy of that coun¬ 
try, she would prove from her remote situation, her richer and her 
vast population, culture, useful and profitable as a willing province, 
an ally of the British Empire or trouble and annoying as a determin¬ 
ed enemyHe even opposed the government’s proposal to tax rent- 
free lands and demanded more share for the Indians in the adminis¬ 
tration of the country. Inspired by the ideas of Montesquieu, 
Bladtstone and Bentham, he enunciated his views in these words : 
“If mankind are brought into existence and by nature formed to 
enjoy the comforts of society and the pleasure of an improved mind, 
they may be justified in opposing every system, religious, domestic 
or political which is inimical to the happiness of society or calcula¬ 
ted to debase the human intellect*’*®. He sounded Indian resentment 
in these words : “The peasantry and the villagers in the interior arc 
quite ignorant and indifferent about either the former or present 
Government. But men of aspiring character and members of such 
ancient families as are very much reduced by the present system, 
consider it derogatory to accept the trifling public situations,^ which 
natives are allowed to hold under the British Go>fernment and arc 
decidedly disaffected to it**.®® 

The expression of these views indicates how the Raja was 
making his countrymen conscious of their rights and tried to make 
them feel proud of their heritage. Opposed to narrowness, sectari¬ 
anism and all social evils, he “roused independent .spirit and huma¬ 
nistic feelings in Bengal after a long tune and gave that spirit a 
modem form”. He aimed at a synthesis of Western and Eastern 
culture and even suggested the formation of world Congress to 
eliminate bickerings among the nations of the world. Thus, “by 
his boldness and courage, his dynamic personality, the freedom of 
his spirit and his great wisdom and foresight, he led the country to 
hew world**.®’ 

The Brahmo Samaj may be regarded as one of the foremost 

2 
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legacies of Raja Ram Mohan Roy and it continued to work and 
inspire chough with some changes on the lines laid down by him. 
His disciple Devendra Nath Tagore accepted the leadership after 
his death and inspired the people through his untiring efforts and 
the Taiwa Bodhini Sabha. Though this Sabha did not enter into any 
direct political activity, yet its work in the religious, social and 
literary spheres was responsible for generating ‘national self-cons¬ 
ciousness" and patriotic self-respect*. It led the people to feel more 
proud of their culture and heritage and inspired national ideas 
through the efforts of Messrs Raj Narain Bose and Nabgopal Mitra, 
the organisers of the Hindu Mela,58 The Zamindari Association and 
the Bengal British India Society owed their birth to it. Devendra 
Nath Tagore even became the sponsor and the secretary of the 
Nationalist Association and the British India Assocciation. He also 
championed the cause of the representative form of government by 
sending a memorandom to the British Parliament in 1852. This is 
said to have “made history by asking for this country a modified 
form of self-government" and has been rightly regarded as “the first 
political document of constructive statesmanship cmaiiatirjg from an 
Indian public body’*.^® He was followed in his work by Brahma- 
nand Keshava Chandra Sen. 

Brahmanand Keshava Chandra Sen came at a time when 
the country had been much influenced by the “uncompromising 
rationalism sponsored by Karl Marx and Herbert Spencer.^ But 
he accepted thfs mighty challenge from extreme rationalism and 
blind faith of the past. Being a person of dynamic nature and 
magnetic influence, he was a true nationalist and is regarded as a 
true ambassador of the orient to the Occident. Even in the Brahmo 
Samaj itself he encouraged ‘personal freedom and democratic views’. 
Starting as a great social reformer, his views bordered on principles 
of government and theory of politics. The repudiation ol caste, the 
emancipation of women and the spreading of education among the 
masses became his concern. His love for common man brought 
him nearer to Marx with the difference that Keshava’s socialism 
was the socialism of a theist. He developed a scorn for ‘bigmen’ 
and encouraged even the lowest of the lowly. He championed the 
cause of Indian freedom in remarkable terms. In a lecture under 
the title, “England’s Duties to India** he said : “You cannot hold 
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India for the interest of Manchester, nor for the welfare of any 
other community here (Lngland) nay, for the advantage of those 
merchants who go to India, live as birds of passage for a time and 
never feel any abiding interest in the country because they really 
cannot do He did not feel contented with saying merely this. 

He went on to say, “Those days are gone never to return when men 
thought of holding India at the point of bayonet. If England seeks 
to crush down two hundred millions of people in this glorious coun¬ 
try, to destroy their nationality to extinguish the fire of noble an¬ 
tiquity and the thrill of ancient patriotism and if England's object of 
governing and the people of India is simply to make money, then 
I say, perish British rule this moment.''®^ To have asked the 
British rule to perish was no easy task to perform in those days 
when the clouds of tne British imperialism had thickened over the 
Indian firmament. Like Mazzini of Italy, he exhorted his people to 
get ready for making biggest sacrifices in the transition which had 
commenced. His words follow as under ; “Already a transition has 
commenced but this is only a precursor of mighty revolution 
through which India is destined to pass. Prepare yourselves, I say, 
for the time is coming when you shall be called to undergo heavy 
denials and encounter struggles of no ordinary kind. Be prepared 
to offer even your blood, if need be for the regeneration of your 
country.When in England, he warned English men of the 
cruel treatment of Indians at their hands and advis«d them fo im¬ 
bibe Christian patience, so that they might govern well. His social 
reforms aimed at the moral and social elevation of the people and 
further aroused “a new national self-consciousness and a strong de¬ 
sire for political emancipation among the Indian people.’*®* 

Thus, in a nutshell, we can say that the work started by 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy was carried further by bis followers and the 
Brahmo Samaj succeeded in doing immense good to the people social¬ 
ly, morally and even politically. .The love of liberty, self-confidence 
and national pride which it generated was not to go waste. The 
seed of liberty thus sown developed further into a tender sapling and 
in course of time with other aids grew in stature and adopted a 
mighty shape. 

Bengal became the originator of several movements which 
sprang almost simultaneously yet at the same time becoming 
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complimentary and supplementary to each other and contributing 
immensely to the national resurgence. Side by side with the Hindu 
college movement and the effort of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, there 
was also seen a literary efflorescence which began with the poetry 
of Michael Madhu Sudan Datta. It was no wonder, if he was re¬ 
garded as the 'Morning Star* or *the Midday Noon* of the nine¬ 
teenth century Bengali poetry.®® Educated in the Hindu CJoIlcge 
which was much influenced by the Derozian rationalism, he even 
embraced Christianity and started his career in an unorthodox 
manner, living the life of a **typical Italian humanist indulging in 
wild free living."®® Meghmdhbadh Kavya d&zL\tdm 2 Xiy othcn 
by breaking the bonds of traditionalism and sounding a new opti¬ 
mistic note, ending the poetic slumber of the Bengali poetry.®® 
Ravana in this poem was regarded as superior to tradition tied 
Rama. In his Ravana, he symbolised young Bengal 'with its new 
hopes, desires and ambitions. He was immensely influenced by 
the reformist activities of Pt, Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar. Like 
Petrarch of Italy, he wrote the first Bengali sonnet and was much 
influenced by Shakespeare and Milton. Through his works he 
exposed “England’s work in India, the work of the so-called Euro¬ 
pean civilization. He was followed by another great prophet of 
Indian nationalism, known as Bankim Chandra Chatterji. 

* Bankini Chandra Chatterji was a true representative of the 
“second, phase of the Bengal Renaissance.’’®' Influenced by the 
western thinkers like Comte, Mill and Rousseau, he sought a fusion 
of divergent ideologies and presented a blending of Comte’s posi¬ 
tivism and Bhagwat Gita’s spjritualism.*®® Like the Renaissance 
artists and writers, he adopted the humanism of the West and ex¬ 
pressed his faith in‘human powers and potentialities*. His works 
like Krishna Charitra, Sitaram and Debi Chaudharani sound the 
same note. Influenced and inspired by the socialists like Owen, 
Proudhon, and St. Simon, he wrote for the poor peasants of Bengal 
and aimed at the establishment of social equality. His Anand Math 
at once popularised him as the prophet of nationalism. Aurobindo 
says, “The earlier Bankim was an artist and the latter Bankim was 
a seer and a nation builder.®® In his Anand Math, he extolled 
patriotic fervour to a great height. To him goes the oerdit of reU- 
gionising Nationalism. Worship of India became the worship of 
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jAgadhaOri, KaU| Durga, Bhavani, the so many namei of Goddess 
Durga. The same novel gives us our popular national song, the 
Band$ Matram which continued to inspire people to make highest 
sacrifices for the motherland whic h was in the possession of the 
aliens. The snobbish attitude of the Europeans and the ill treat¬ 
ment of Indians at their hands exasperated the people and gave 
birth to bitterness and opposition of an unprecedented nature. To 
express similar feelings, he coined a special phrase viz. the Jati 
BnraJ^ He laid greatest stress oii *the concept of India as a cul¬ 
tural and racial unity*. According to Shri B. G. Pal, Bankim 
Chandra gave a mystical significance to the idea of the motherland 
and it “imparted a new meaning to the current ceremonialism of 
the country, and multitudes while worshipping either Jagadhatri, 
or Kali or Durga accost them with devotion and enthusiasm with 

the inspiring cry of Bande Matrom .The transfiguration of 

these symbols is at once the cause and the evidence of the depth 
and the strength of the movement. The wonderful transfiguration 
of the old gods and goddesses is carrying the message of new 
nationalism to the women and the masses of the country .**’i Thus 
it would not be wrong, if we regard Bankim Chandra as one of the 
prophets of Indian Nationalism and unity. He is rightly regard¬ 
ed as the Riihi of Bande MatramP^ It was again no wonder, if his 
Anand Math became “the bible of the revolutionaries’* who formed 
secret societies like Satyananda,"^^ the hero of Anand Math. Bankim’s 
Bangdarshan carried his message to ordinary persons and aroused 
love for motherland in an intense manner. He succeeded in creating 
a ‘new Bengal out of its past tradition.* 

The Neo-Hinduism though started by Shashdhar Tark Chuda 
Mani found its bloom in Bankim Chandra Chatterjee and was 'lau¬ 
ded upto skies* by him. It gave a powerful stimulus to the people 
and aroused in them veneration for their motherland a: d things 
relating to Hindu Culture. 

A similar and even healthier effect was produced by the teach¬ 
ings of Shri Ram Krishna Paramhansa, the saint of Dakshineshwar. 
He realised God through the medium of various religions and in the 
end formed the opinion that “all religions are true.’* He claimed : 
“1 have found that it is the same God towards whom all are direc¬ 
ting their steps though along dififerent paths. You must try all 
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beliefs and traverse all the different.**’* He further said **The subs¬ 
tance is one under different names and everyone is seeking the 
same substance, nothing but climate, temperament and name vary. 
Let each man follow his own path. If he sincerely and ardently 
wishes to know God, peace be unto him. He will surely realise 
Him.*’’® By his own example he made it clear that salvation could 
be achieved by following any path, be it Vendantic monotheism, or 
faith in Puranic Gods, be it a belief in formless God or devotion 
to the image or idol of God. To him goes the credit of bringing 
back the same pristine glory to Hinduism which it had attained in 
the past. He did not aim at revival but breathed fresh air into 
Hinduism from being condemned and degraded by the Christian 
missionaries and ultra rationalist sceptics. By his assertion that 
"God is with form and without form*' he silenced every body and 
led Hindus to raise their head high along with the people of other 
religions. 

His belief in Advfiitwida led him all his life to make efforts for 
the service of all. He met all an 1 sundry and never disappointed 
any one who came to him. He did not even care about his health 
and said, "I will suffer willingly all sorts of bodily pains, and 
death also, a hundred thousand times, if by so doing, 1 could biing 
one single soul to freedom and salvation.”’® On being requested 
by his disciple, Svvami Vivekananda, to open Niivikalpa Samudhi for 
him, fhe rebuked him and asked him not to be sclfisli enough to 
enjoy the bliss alone.” He embodied in himself love and service 
of mankind. At another place he says : *Let me be condemned to 
be born over and over again even in the from of a dog, if so I can 
be of help to a single soul.’’® » 

The mantle of Ramkrishna fell on his favourite disciple, 
Nagendra Nath Dutta, better known in history as Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda, Like a true disciple, he accepted the service of the people as 
his motto and caried the task enjoined by his illustrious master 
further. In 1888, he set out on a pilgrimage, toured the whole of 
India and realised Her great spiritual unity. He spread the 
message of his master and tried ti» unite the whole country under 
the “banner of vedanta.'*” Unlike the traditional pandits and 
shaitris he said, “The word Vedanta must cover the whole ground 
of Indian religious life.” By his lecture tour he dazzled the eyes of 
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the West and of those persons living in his own country. He kept 
every body spellbound by his fine oratory ani wonderful substance 
of the lecture in the Parliament of World Religions. Like his great 
master, he believed that all religions lead one to the same goal. 
He said, “we reject none, neither theist, nor pantheist, monist, 
polytheist, agnostic nor atheist, the only condition of being a dis¬ 
ciple is modelling a character at once the broadest and the most 
intense, we belive that every being is divine, is God.”®“ He boldly 
said, ‘*I go forth to preach a religion of wliich Buddhism is nothing 
but a rebel child and Christianity a distant ccho.*'®^ His lecture 
elevated Hinduism in the eyes of the West and gave it an unprece¬ 
dented respect before all other religions. On return he was given the 
reception of a hero and it was no wonder that “the saffron covered 
Swami at once became the prophet of Indian 'S outh.” 

By elevating Hinduism before the entire world Swamiji 
aimed at the regeneration of India. He used to say, “Every im¬ 
provement in India requires first of all an upheaval in religion. 
Before flooding India with socialistic or political ideas, first deluge 
the land with spiritual ideas.®’ He made a fervent appeal to his 
people for the service of the poor and misery stricken people as it 
was in his opinion a-*“true worship of God.’ By his speeches and 
writings, he generated intense love towards the motherland and 
aroused patriotic feelings in abundance. He said, “the soil of India 
is ray highest heaven.”®^ It has been rightly said by Shri A^hindra 
Nath Bose, “This robust self-confidence, faith in India's spiritual 

power is the elan of Vivekananda’s burning patriotism. *’ 

The nation is his God, service to the nation his religion."®^ 
Shri N. S Bose also says, “He never used the word nationality 
though nation was his God.”®® He aroused patriotic feelings 
by saying “For the next fifty years, this»alone shall be our 
keynote, this our Great Mother India, Let all other vain gods 
disappear for that time from our mind. This is the only God 
that is awake, our own race, everywhere his ears, he covers 
everything*”®® In a ringing voice he poured fourth the stirring 
words of Kathopnishad. ^^55=1 spc'T “Arise, 

awake and realise the felicity that is yours by right.” He 
exhorted the people to cultivate faith in their own power ins¬ 
tead of looking to someone else. Like Mazzini, he made an appeal 
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to the young and said **what our country now wants are nusclei 
of iron and nerves of steel, gigantic wills which nothing can resist, 
which can penetrate into the mysteries and secrets ;of the universe 
and will accomplish their purpose in any fashion even if it meant 
going to the bottom of the ocean and meeting death face to face.**®^ 
This was like Mazzini exhorting his people : “Ideas grow quickly 
when watered by the blood of the martyrs.*' Not only this, he wanted 
his people to learn a lesson from Europe. He said, “From the 
great dynamo of Europe, the electric flow of that tremendous 
power, vivifying the whole world, we want that energy, that love 
of Independence, that spirit of self-reliance, that unmovable forti¬ 
tude, that dexterity in action, that bond of unity of purpose, that 
thirst for improvement *’®® He wanted a blending of the West and 
East when he said, “Make a European society with India’s reli¬ 
gion.*’®® Nor was he against any religion. He wanted a fusion of 
Hinduism and Islam and said : “For our motherland a junction of 
the two great systems Hinduism and Islam-Vedanta brain and 
Islam body—is the only hope.**®® 

Apart from arousing patriotic fervour to its great heights, he 
aimed at the amelioratian of the downtrodden, the people of the 
lower strata and the i^udtas. He plainly said, “The only hope of 
India is from masses, the upper classes are physically and morally 
dead.** His views came close to those of Marx when he said that 
the Brajimanas, the Khsatriyas and the Vaishyas owe their superior 
position to the'labour put in by the Sudras. He made a prophetic 
declaration that the future was with the sudras.^^ Symbolising 
India as the mother, he expressed the fond hope of arousing her 
“out of the peasants cottage, grs^ping the plough out of the huts of 
fishermen, the cobbler and the sweeper. Let her spring from the 
grocer’s shop from beside the oven of the fritterseller. Let her 
emanate from the factory, from marts and from markets. Let her 
emerge from the groves and forests from hills and mountains.*’®* 
In order to do good to the poor and the needy, he founded the 
Ramkrishns Mission and the Ramkrishna Monastery. With these 
institutions, he carried on social and cduaiional work. 

But Vivekananda sphere of activity was not limited to social 
and educational side only. He expressed his opinions on the politi¬ 
cal life as well and appreciated the work being done in the Indian 
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National Congress by saying that **a nation is being made out of 
India’s different races.’*” Yet at the same time, he was critical of 
the methods adopted by its earliest leaders as they could not think 
beyond the British Empire. He expressed his entire dissatisfaction 
over the policy of beggary, better known as the policy of mendicancy. 
It was no wonder, if his teaching bore fruit and “a generation ^ 
youth was consecrated and consumed in his flaming ideals, missiona* 
ries who dedicated their lives, revolutionaries who braved the perils 
of an untrodden path, visionaries who left the academics to serve 
the villages.*^ It was again no wonder if three years after his death, 
the nation took up the challenge from the British Government 
over the partition of Bengal. The agitation which followed may be 
said to have emanated from his preachings and teachings. The re¬ 
volutionary activities may likewise be said to have resulted from his 
exhortation. There was nothing surprising if the works of Viveka- 
nanda were found in the houses of the revolutionaries. One may 
rightly say : “Vivekananda did not die in 1902. He lived till 1946. 
His ideas, his sadkana flowed in different channels to enrich and 
vitalize the nation and enabled it to win the first round. With 
Gandhi and Bose closes the epoch which he had opened.**” 

The Muslims also could not remain unaffected by the 19th 
century Renaissance and the revivalist spirit. Literatures like Hali 
and Musarraf Husain made them conscious of their rights.” The 
Wahabi movement for the establishment of Leru//j/cwi ir^ place of 
Darul H arb quickened the political consciouness among them and 
aroused national feelings also.” It is no wonder if this also inspired 
Muslims to become radical in their approach and they join the re¬ 
volutionary and terroristic groups for the liberation of India. 

Thus as a result of the Brahmo love of independence, the 
Derozian rationalism and the exhortations of .Bankim, Ramkrishna 
and Vivekananda a number of associations and journals came into exis¬ 
tence. Some of the followers of Raja Ram Mohan Roy took a leading 
part in arousing active form of political consiousness during the 
forties and fifties of the 19th century. Shri Akshoy Kumar Dutta 
edited the Tativabodhini Pair ha from 1843 to 1855. He also wrote 
on social, religious, educational and political problems. Shri 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore and Shri Dwarka Nath Tagore were res¬ 
ponsible for the publication and circulation of “the Reformer” and 
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** the Bengal Harkaru." They also organised several associations and 
prominent among them was the Zamindari Association established 
in 1837 due tft the efforts of Sri Frasanna Kumar Tagore.®® Accor¬ 
ding to Mr. Rajendra Lai Mitra, **It gave to the people the hsrt 
lcs£on in th** art of fighting constitutionally for their rights and 
taught them manfully to assert tlieir claim and give expression tn 
their opinion^.” Similarly William Adam, a friend of the Raja, 
championed India’s cau^e in England, instituted the “British India 
society” and published a journal called, “the British India 
Advocat<* “ 

A new departure was made in the form of agitation with the 
arrival of George Thompson along with D. N. Tagore in India. He 
aimed at exhorting the people to fight for their rights and with this 
purpose in view, he established the Bengal British India society in 
April 1843.®® The efforts of Drink Water Bethune in preparing pro¬ 
posed drafts of legislative measures for bringing British subjects 
under the judicial control of the East India Company’s Courts and 
his consequent withdrawal of the bills owing to severe opposition by 
the Europeans, made the Indians conscious of the discriminatory 
rule of the Company and produced racial bitterness on an unprece¬ 
dented scale. Tlie people began to think of devising other means 
for getting their grievances redressed. With this background was 
founded the British Indian Association on October 31, 1851.The 
Land Holders Society and the Bengal British India Society both were 
amalgamated into it. This was followed by the formation of associa¬ 
tions at Poona, Madras and Bombay. Thus from one, they gradual¬ 
ly became so many and provided the Government with much 
necessary information about the grievances and requirements of the 
people in general. Tliey preferred to submit petitions before the 
Government in the early years of their existence. Nor was the Asso¬ 
ciation indifferent to broader issues. It submited a petition to the 
British Parliament in 1852 and made a fervent demand for giving 
share to the people of India in the administration of their country 
Later nationalists have critised the nature of the work done by the 
Association, yet the work also had its own value in the absence of an 
organised effort to challenge the might of the British power which 
ultimately manifested itself in the form of the Revolt of 1857. 

The revolt of 1857 symbolised in itself the spirit of challenge 
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offered by subdued and oppressed* Indians. It reflected the political, 
social, religious and even economic discontent against tfic very nature 
of the alien rule which was utterly unsympathetic. A keen controver¬ 
sy is raised on this great event and historians have at times expressed 
divergent views. To some, it only appears as a revolt on the part of 
the disgruntled Indian princes whose territories had been annexed 
due to Lord Dalhousie's doctrine of lapse and peculiar sense of the 
powers of Company’s pararnountcy ; to some, it appears only as a 
sepoy mutiny and some have viewed it as a National War of Indepen¬ 
dence or the first war of Indian Independence. The latest resear¬ 
ches have given abundant proof that it was not an ordinary sepoy 
rising such as had occurred on a few occasions in the past. Nor was 
it only an affair of the disaffected princely order. The general dis¬ 
content among the people was so deep-seated that they began to 
hate the British rule which not only enslaved them politically but 
also attacked their religion. The cries of Har Har Mahudtva, Dm Din 
and Maro Feiingi Ko make it absolutely clear that it was a popular 
movement and had mass support in northern India.^®^ xiie diaries 
of British officers give enough proof of it. The hhutbi» A auL hhuda 
Ka, Midk badshah Ka and A uj belonging to so and so, leads one to 
believe that the rebels were all united under the banner of Emperor 
Bahadur Shah. Besides 'his, almost all writers have generally agreed 
that the uprising of ('udh was definitely a war of independence. The 
very fact that Azimulla Khan had visited various places arad tried to 
organise the movement, sh^ws that the Oudh movement was not an 
issolatcd affair. It was one of the major theatres of the war of In¬ 
dependence which certainly lacked much organization that is requir¬ 
ed for fighting against a superior power. Even the Talukdars, the 
landlords of Oudh who could be easily brought on the British side 
refused to join them and said, *‘we have eaten the food of Swaraj. 
We will not touch the foreigners* food.*’^®* White writes : -‘I should 
be wanting in faithfulness as a historian, if 1 failed to record with 
admiration the courage displayed by the Oudhians. The great fault 
of the Oudh Talukdars from the moral point of view was their 
having made common cause with the murderous mutineers. But for 
this, they might have been regarded as noble patriots fighting in a 
good cause, pro-regret pro pat^ia, for the king and motherland*'.*®^ In- 
nes goes on to say, *‘At least the struggle of the Oudhians must be 
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chancCerised as a war of independenoe/* Says Dr. Duff: if 

it had been merely a military mutiny, in the midst of an unsym¬ 
pathetic, unaiding population a few decisive victories such as we 
have already had, might quash it, or as the phrase goes, stamp it 
out. But so far from being quashed or stamped out, it seems still 
as rampant and in some respects more widespread and formidable 
than ever. And it is a fact that it is not a mere military revolt but 
a rebellion, a revolution which alone can account for the little pro¬ 
gress hitherto made in extinguishing it, and at the same time, pre¬ 
cludes any reasonable hope of its early suppression. That it is a 
rebellion, and a rebellion too, of no recent growth. Every fresh 
revelation tends more and more to confirm. And a rebellion long 
and deliberately concocted —a rebellion which has been able to array 
the Hindu and the Mohammedan in an unnatural confederacy, a 
rebellion which is now manifestly nurtured and sustained by the 
whole population of Oudh and directly or indirectly, sympathised 
with and assisted by well nigh half of the neighbouring province's— 
is not to be putdown by a few victories over mutinous sepoys, 
however decisive and brilliant. 

'‘From the very outset, it has been gradually assuming more 
and more the character of a rebellion - a rebellion on the part of 
vast multitudes beyond the Sepoy army, against British supremacy 
and sovereignty.”^®® 

Theceply of one Peer Ali who was asked to save his life by dis¬ 
closing the names of the leaders, proves that it was not a mere ordinary 
affair. He said, “there are some occasions in life when it is desirable 
to save one's life but there are some others when it is more desirable 
to sacrifice it. This moment is oi^ of the latter kind, when to 
embrace death at once is the means of eternal life. You might 
hang me, you might hang other men like me but you cannot hang 
our ideal. If I die, thousands of heroes will rise out of my blood and 
will dcstory your kingdom.” Taylor writes about him, “He is the 
type of class of men whose unconquerable fanaticism renders them 
dangerous enemies and whose stern resolution entitles them in some 
respects to admiration and respect.”^®® One might also like to say 
that such a reply as this could not have been expected from Peer 
All, if he had been fighting for some selfish cause. 

Emperor Bahadur Shah, took the leadership of the revolt in 
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his hands in the beginning, and finding himself un-equal to the task 
of leading the revolution, made fervent appeals to the rulers of 
the Indian states by asking them to join and lead the movement.’ 
He even went to the extent of offering to resign his Imperial posi¬ 
tion if it was found necessary. He firmly expressed that the 
rule of the Indians would be much better than the rule of the 
British. One might argue as to why he should have prepared 
himself to make too big a sacrifice as that, if it had not been 
a general revolt with considerable support. All that he wanted 
was capable leadrship to organise war. He expressed himself 
into the following words : **lt is my ardent wish to see that the 
Feringhee is driven out of Hindustan by ail means and at any 

cost.But the revolutionary war that has been waged for this 

purpose cannot be crowned witli success unless a man capable of 
sustaining the whole burden of the movemnt, who can organise, 
and concentrate the different forces of the nation and will unify the 
whole people in himself, comes foreward to guide this rising.*’ The 
use of the expression ‘revolutionary war’ well indicates the nature 
of this movement. The Emperor again said, “Hindus and Moham¬ 
medans of India. Arise Brethren arise. Of all the gifts of God, the 
most gracious is that of Swaraj. Will the opressive demon who has 
robbed us of it by deceit be able to keep it away from us for ever.” 
The fight for Swaraj and Swadharma could not be due to the interest 
of a group or so. One would like to agree with the conclusion of 
Justin Macarthy, “The fact was that throughout the greater part of 
the north and north west of the great Indian peninsula, there was a 
rebellion of the native races against English power. It was not the 
sepoys alone who rose in revolt. It was a combination, whether 
due to the growth of deliberate design and long preparation or the 
sudden birth of chance and unexpected opportunity—combination 
of militar)' grievance,national hatred and religious fanaticism against 
the English occupiers of India. The native princes and the native 
soldiers were in it. The Mohammedan and the Hindu forgot their 

own religious antipathies to join against the Gristian.. The 

quarrel about the greased Cartridges was but the chance spark flung 
in the combustible material. If that spark had not let it, some 
Other would have done the work.”^^° One m ight also like to agree 
with Oharles Ball: “At length the torrent overflowed the bank and 
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saturated the moral soil of India. It was then expected that those 
waves would overwhelm and destory the entire European element 
and that when the torrent of rebellion should again confine itself 
within bounds, patriotic India, freed from its alien rulers, would 
bow only to the independent sceptr** of a native prince. It became 
the rebellion of a whole people incited to outrage by resentment 
for imaginary wrongs and sustained in their delusions by hatred 
and fanaticismEmanating from the army head quarters of 
Meerut, it soon spread like a wild fire in northern India and threw 
some of its spark to the South as well. But due to the lack of a co-ordi¬ 
nated plan, effective leadership, superiority of the enemy*s weapons 
and lack of one distinct objective to be understood by all and sundry 
it failed and was badly crushed by the British. The brutal suppres¬ 
sion and the inhuman way of devastating village's after villages and 
mass executions also prove that it could not be an ordinary sepoy 
mutiny. Once again the whole of northern India appeared to be 
under a seige and the British had to fight every inch to rehabi¬ 
litate their credit and to win their empire back. Thus it is rightly 
held, “The revolt of 1857 was not merely anti-British but a move¬ 
ment expressing profound desires for freedom." It is further assert¬ 
ed that in this “common opposition to the British, there was implicit 
a sense of real unity, a nascent idea of Nationalism." It father 
continued to inspire in the later stages of the freedom movement 
and had its echo in all the fights against the British. 

Apart from being a source of inspiration, the revolt of 1857 
exposed the nature of the unsympathetic and oppressive rule of tlie 
East India Company and also put an end to it. As Bright says, 
“The conscience of the nation had been touched on the question 
and it came by a leap, as it were an irrepressible instinct to the 
conclusion that the East India Company must be abolished."^^^ 
Lord Palmerston decided to end the system which was full of utter 
irresponsibility with “inconvenient cumbrous and complex nature 
of the system of Double Government He preferred to transfer 
the Government of the vast Indian territories to a system which 
was based on the principles of responsible Government. Thus from 
1858, the rule of Company was replaced by the Control of the 
Crown. In the same year, the proclamation of queen Victoria was 
issued, granting amnesty to the participants in the disturbance 
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excepting those who were directly involved in shooting and killing. 
It further went on to say : ‘Wc desire no extension of our present 

territorial possessions.We shall respect the rights, dignity 

and honour of native princes as our own.we declare it our 

royal will and pleasure that none be in any wise favoured, none 
molested or disqualified by reason of their religious faith or obser¬ 
vances, but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial protec¬ 
tion of the law.And it i*- our further will that, so far as may 

be, our subjects of whatever race or creed be freely or impartially 
admitted to office in our service, the duties of which they may be 
qualified by their education, ability and integrity duly to dischar- 
It ended with the earnest desire of Her Majesty *'to stimu¬ 
late the peaceful industry of India, to promote works of public 
utility and improvement and to administer the Government for the 

benefit of all our subjects re>ident there in.And may the God 

of all power grant to us and to tho..e in authority under us, strength 
to carry out these our wishes for the good of our people."^-^® 

The proclamation, important in many respects, aimed to serve 
as a balm on the disturbed feelings of the people of India. At the 
long last the tyrant got tired of bloodshed and devastation and made 
a serious effort to win back the loyalty of the people. In course of 
time, the proclamation had a desired effect. Besides assuaging the 
disturbed feelings, it came to be regarded by the Indians as the 
**Magna Gharta’’ of Indian liberty As far as the Indian states 
were concerned, with one hand, it sacrificed further annexations on 
the part of the superior power but with the other it brought tliem 
within the net of the Paramountcyof the Grownand made them com¬ 
pletely subservient to the Crown’s rules for all practical purposes. 

Besides the liquidation of the Company's rule and the assump¬ 
tion of all control by the Crown, the Britisji Parliament passed an 
important Act in the same year which had-a great bearing on the 
constitutional advancement of India. It transferred the power of 
the Board of Control to one of Her Majesty's principal Secretary of 
State. A council of India was also formed with some directors and 
other experienced officers. The Secretary of State for India was a 
member of the British cabinet and hence responsible for the adminis¬ 
tration of India to the Parliament. Though no change in the govern¬ 
ment of India was introduced, the introduction of the element of 
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responsibility in the home government was of condderable Impor* 
tanee. Members of the Parliament could freely criticize the 
Government of India, if they had so desired. This might indirectly 
have stimulated a desire among the people of India to have similar 
responsible and parliamentary government for themselves. 

The year 1838 is further important, because it witnessed the 
opening of three Universities—one each at Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras. They were followed by the Lahore and Allahabad univer¬ 
sities. The opening of these universities was a significant factor in 
the development of free thinking and critical capacity. The teachii^ 
of western philosophy and history further broadened the vision of 
the youth of this country apart from developing self-confidence and 
national pride. 

Although British Parliament had acquired the sovereignty of 
India, it did not efficiently supervise the Indian administration for 
one reason or the other. With the exception of one or two, the 
members of Parliament were hardly interested in or even acquainted 
with the state of affairs in India. The opening of the universities 
led to the teaching and the study of philosophers and political thin¬ 
kers like Burke, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Benthem and Mill. As a 
result the people began to prefer representative form of Government 
to the bureaucratic rule of the company. Bureaucratic rule was by 
far the greatest anomaly and constant source of grievance to the 
people. ^ Its utter irresponsibility, red tape routine, delaying and 
obstructive tactics and above all, its reactionary outlook and con¬ 
duct created many difficult barriers for the introduction and develop¬ 
ment of progressive elements in the national life. On every occasion 
the bureaucracy thwarted the growth of the National Movement. 

But if Bengal remained quiet in 1857, it could not do so for 
all time to come. The intellectual awakening arising from the poli¬ 
tical writings coupled with grave economic setbacks made the 
ordinary peasant desperate and there was a mass uprising against the 
forced plantation of indigo from 1858-1860. The cause of these 
peasants was taken up by Harish Chandra Mukerjee, the editor of 
the Hindu Patriot, and Shri Sisir Kumar Ghosh. Shri Harishchandra 
Mukerji devoted all his time to the service of the unfortunate culti¬ 
vators.^^’ In May 1860, he wrote in Hindu Patriot: ^'Bengal might 
well b« proud of its peasantry. In no other country into the world 
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is to be found in the tillers of the soil the virtues with the ty^ts 
of Bengal have so prominently displayed ever since the indigo 
agitation had begun. Wanting power, wealth, political knowledge 
and even leadership, the peasantry of Bengal have brought about 
a revolution inferior in magnitude and importance to none that 
has happened in the social history of any other country." The 
writings of Shri Sisir Kumar Ghose and Shri Manmohan Ghose 
made a deep impression. Shn Deenabandhu Mitra’s drama jVtW 
Darpan depicting the inhuman tyranny moved everybody who came 
in his contact. Very soon, *‘Harish and Long" became the house 
hold names/^-^ The indigo agitation at once revealed the wonder¬ 
ful organising capacity of the people. It had shaken the British 
Government as well Lord Canning's remark that it had caused 
him more anxiety than the fall of Delhi in 1857, is an abundant 
proof of that. Shri Sisir Kumar Ghose wrote in 1874, “It was the 
indigo disturbance which first taught the natives the value of com¬ 
bination and political agitation. Indeed it was the first revolution 
in Bengal after the advent of the English. If there be a second 
revolution, it will be to free the nation from the death grips of the 
all-powerful police and District Magistrates. Nothing like oppres¬ 
sion. It was oppression which brought about the glorious revolu¬ 
tion in England and it was the oppression of half a century by indi¬ 
go planters which atlcast roused ihe half-dead Bengalee and.infused 
spirit in his cold Similarly the violent*outbursts of the 

peasants of Pabna and Bogra districts in 1872-73 shook the whole 
Bengal. Styling themselves as Viarohis, they organised them¬ 
selves in groups and associations and challenged the European 
exploiters. 

Apart from the ideological and economic factors, the social 
and cultural renaissance and the literary and journalistic contri¬ 
bution of various writers had much to do in arousing the rebellious 
spirit of the people of Bengal. The works of poet Nabinchandra 
also created a spirit of enquiry and love for Indian rulers and 
people. His **Plasir Tudkdha” deserves special mention. Poet 
Ranglal urged the people to break the chains of slaveryThe 
role of Messrs Madhusudan Dutta, Din Bhndhu Mitra and Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji was remarkably great and it is rightly held that 
“the flowering of Renaissance began with the poetry of Madhu- 

3 
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Sudan, the drama of Dinbandhu Mitra and the novels of Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji.** They were followed by a host of other writers 
who reflected the spirit of revolt through their works. Harish 
Chandra Mukerji through his paper, the Hindu Patriot, aroused 
these feelings in an immense form. Inspired by India's past glory 
and moved by her present degradation, Govind Chandra Roy and 
Jatindra Nath Tagore composed national songs. The Bengali Stage 
of this period created a national outlook which was secular as well 
with objectives more akin to the later ideals of Puma Swaraj. Bepin 
Chandra Pal writes that this was the Bengali stage which “first 
proclaimed the gospal of the religion of the motherland in an opera 
now completely forgotten called Lhurat Mata or Motner India.*' 
Among the newspapers which aroused national feelings mention 
may be made of the Sur.ttad Prabhaker of Iswarachandra Gupta, “the 
Hindu Intelligeniia*’ of Kashiprasad Ghose, “the Hindu Patriot” 
of Harish Chandra Mukerji and Girish Chandra Ghose, the Bengali 
of Girish Ghose and “the Sotn Prakas.i of Dwarka Nath Vidya- 
bhushan.^2^ 

But if any one person deserves salutations of the posterity for 
the cause of national resurgence, it is Raj Narain Bose who is affec¬ 
tionately called the “Grand Father of Indian NationalismHe 
came at a time when the powerful current of Western education 
and culture was sweeping away most of die educated people and 
exhorted his countrymen to raise their head high and feel proud of 
Indian culture and Indian heritage. In 1866, a society for the 
Promotion of National Feeling {Jatio Gaurab Sampaduni Saoha) was 
established by him at Midnaf>ore, A prospectus was also issued 
by him for this. The object of the society was the revival of 
national gymnastics and establishment of a model school of Instruc¬ 
tion in Hindi, Music and Hindu Medicine. He also aimed at the 
publication of the results of historical and Sanskrit researches of 
European scholars and the development of Bengali language. 
Justice Shambhu Nath Pandit agreed to become the president of the 
society. 

The year 1865 witnessed the foundation of the “Patriot Asso¬ 
ciation** by Raj Narain Bose, Jyotirindra Nath Tagore and 
Nabgopal Mitra In the same year, Raj Narain Bose and 
Nabgopal Mitra started the ‘National paper' and in it was publish- 
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od the prospectus issued by Raj Narain Bose. Babu Nabgopal 
Mitra was much enchanted by the word National and he popularis¬ 
ed its use to the utmost. For this purpose he founded a National 
paper, a National Society, a National Gymnasium and a National 
School. That is why he came to be called 'National Nabgopal*. 
He also founded a Jadya M$la later on popularly called as the iiindu 
Mela in 1867 

The institution of the Hindu Mela, which was held fourteen 
times from 1867 to 1839, marks a turning point in the political life 
of the country. Meeting annually, the mela fostered the spirit of 
self-confidence, and worked for '‘national progress, the development 
of National literature, national songs and a national gymnastic.** 
It held exhibitions of various articles of Indian arts and crafts. 
These sessions were attended by thousands of people and national 
songs and poems were recited with gusto. In 1870 the need was felt 
to establish a society which would carry on the objectives of the 
mela throughout the year and hence “The National Society’*, (the 
Jatiya Sabha) was founded. It fostered the spirit of national pro¬ 
gress and can well be called the fore-runner of the Congress and 
the industrial exhibitions which it organised under its auspices. 
The annual meetings went much further in creating an All India 
outlook. Thus writes Rabindra Nath Tagore about it; “It was not 
fully political but it began to give voice to the mind of oui^ people 
trying to assert their own personality. It was a voice of impatience 
at the humiliation constantly heaped upon us by people who were 
not oriental, and who had specially at that time, the habit of sharply 
dividing the human world into the good and the bad according to 
the hemisphere to which they belong. This contemptuous spirit 
of separatedness was perpetually hurting us and causing great 
damage to our own world of culture.The national move¬ 

ment was started to proclaim that we must not be a indiscri¬ 
minate in our regection of the past. This was not reactionary 
movement but a revolutionary one because it set out with a great 
courage to deny and to oppose all pride in mere borrowing.**^25 
The Mela also drew into national movement persons like Sisir 
Kumar Ghose, Jyotirindra Nath Tagore, Manmohan Bose, Sibnath 
Shastri, Bepin Chandra Pal and many others. 

Next to the Hindu Mela was the Waha,bi upsurge which 
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at the establishment of Dar’^Islam in India in place of Dar^vA'-Hari: 
It made the Muslims in India politically conscious and the failure of 
the Wahabis opened a new chapter in the life of the Muslim masses. 
They began to find ways and means for the improvement of the 
.social and economic conditions of their co-religionists. The Hindu 
Mela and the Wahabi upsurge quickened political activity and 
from this moment is noticed the pulsation of a new life and a 
genuine ache for national regeneration. These activities ultimately 
gave birth to a forward school among the patriots and the national¬ 
ists, They even began to think of a “quicker approach to the goal 
by violent means, and sought inspiration from the European 
nationalist movements of Italy, Germany and Ireland as well.” 
Soon the idea of forming secret societies on the Italian model came 
to their mind and found support from leaders like Raj Narain Bose 
and Dwijendra Nath Tagore. 

The wonderful resurgence, which took place in Bengal, soon 
permeated in the whole country in one from or the other. The 
opening of the Paramhansa Society and the Prarthaiia Samaj in 
Bombay quickened the pace of the resurgence and the noble work 
done by the Ramkrishna Mission also helped in bringing self-confi¬ 
dence back among the people. 

The Bombay Presidency witnessed the opening of a Jana 
Prasark^Sabha in, 1858. It was organised by the students of Elphnis- 
ton College under the inspiration of Dadabhai Naoroji in 1852. 
Dadabhai and Jaganalh Shanker Seth started the Bombay Associa¬ 
tion, It demanded an enlightened system of government for the 
people and sent a petition to the Imperial Parliament. A Dec- 
can Association was also started and its activities were also similar 
lo tiiose of the Bombay Association, Thus started an “era of cart¬ 
load of petitions and prayers.” 

The obove mentioned activitis inspired men like M. G. 
Ruuadc, R. G. Bhandarkar and Mr. Chanda Varker. The most 
important institution of the time in Maharastra was the Sarvajanik 
Sabha founded in 1870, The association of Ranade with the Sabha 
put a new life into it. Its interest was mainly socio-political. The 
Sabha had another goo<l worker in Ganesh Vasudeo Joshi who decid¬ 
ed to use swadishi cloth and was instrumental in the opening of vaii- 
ovis swadeshi shops. But this was not the only field of Mr. Ranade*s 
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activity. Ranade*s brilliant book,“The rise of Maratlia power”, had 
a magical effect upon its readers. It remined them of the mission of 
Shivaji and glorious self-rule of the Marathas right from the times of 
the Chatrapathi down to the last of the Peshwa.” The freedom loving 
Marathas and Indians in general were told that Indian history had a 
‘divine purpose’ and the ‘‘miraculous preservation of the one fifth of 
the human race is not due to mere chance.” Presiding over a confe¬ 
rence in Lahore he said,“I profess implicit faith in two articles of my 
creed. This country of ours is a true laud of promise. This race of 
ours is the chosen race.” He also observed, “the history of this 
country is but a fairy tale, if it had not illustrated how each invasion 
from abroad has tended to serve as a discipline of the chosen race 
and led to the gradual development of the nation to a higher ideal, 
if not of actual facts atleast of potential capabilities.” Ranade was oi 
the opinion that under the impact of the western civilization Inc|i«'t 
would be able to achieve that high purpose and mission for which 
her destiny had prepared her. He felt sure that India was bound 
to attain the goal which had been described by him in the following 
manner, “With a liberated man-hood, with buoyant hope, with a 
faith that never shirks duty, with a sense of justice that deals fairly 
to all with unclouded intellect and powers fully cultivated and lasth' 
with a love that overleaps all bounds, renovated India will take hei 
proper rank among the nations of the world and be the master of 
the situation and of her own destiny. This is the goal to be reached— 
this is the promised land.” But it is, as a social reforpe r tha* Ranade. 
is largely remembered. He was the moving spirit of the social con¬ 
ference from 1887 to 1900. He worked for women’s education, 
remarriage of the widows and abolition of the child raarrige. His 
social reformism inspired many young enthusiasts like Messers 
Vishnu Shastri Chiplunkar, B. G. Tilak and Agarkar. Tilak des¬ 
cribes the condition of Poona and Maharastra before Ranade’s 
advent in the following words : “Maharastra in those days was little 
better than a cold inert lump of clay. Ranade's one obsession, day 
and night‘^camc to be the devising of ways and means for infusing 
warmth intolthis lump for revitalising and activising it. Ranade is 
entitled 'to the credit of having taken into this uphill task and 
of having Jaced an ordeal as he handled the task from various 
angles,”*” 
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Maharastra which had traditions of self-rule was feeling un¬ 
easy at the demoralising nature of British rule and hence there were 
violent occurrences. One Vasudco Balwant Phadke, mere cleric, 
organised an armed revolt which, though it ended in failure, left a 
mark upon the people. Chiplunkar and Tilak were not unaffected 
by such attempts. Vishnu Shastri Chiplunkar wielded a powerful 
pen and began to slash the bureaucracy right and left. He did not 
even spare Ranade and expressed extreme views. In the beginning 
these views were radically liberal and they began to awaken people 
by means of education and journalism. Chiplunkar and Tilak were 
ably assisted by one of their friends Agarkar. They founded a 
school and later on a college and started two important papers—the 
Kesari and th& Miiratka. Both the papers championed popular causes. 
ChiplunkaT*s premature death gave them a set-back but the two 
(Tilak and Agarkar) along with others decided to continue the task 
set before them. During the Ilbert Bill controversy the Kesari and 
the Maratha criticised the government vehemently and even preach¬ 
ed opposition to oppressive laws. It appears that Maharastra 
with entire tradition of self-rule in the past was in a state of revolu¬ 
tionary ferment and but for Mr. Hume’s action, violence would 
have crept in and set the smouldering embers into a blaze. The 
northern India, which had earlier in 1857, offered a mighty 
challenge to the British Empire, was soon to be enchanted by Vedtc 
Mantras and the slogans, “go back to the Vedas” began to inspire 
and move the pe.ople. Swami Dayanand Saraswati, a great scholar 
of Sanskrit and ancient scriptures held that the Vedas were infallible 
and began to criticise idol worship and Puranic Gods as well. He 
wanted to rationalise the whole theory of Godhead and preferred 
Vedic gods to any other mentioncil in the Puranas. He wrote a book 
**Satyartk PTokn\h" which aimed at ridding the Hindu society of many 
superstitions which had gathered round it and soon became the 
Bible of the AryaSamaJists. This was the book which used the word 
Swaraj for the first time and propagated the cause of Hindi language 
as well. The institution of A'amo; in 1875, offered a challenge 
to the proselytising activities of the Christians and extolled the virtu¬ 
es of Vedic culture. The two followers of Swami Dayananda, Lala 
Hansaraj and Lala Lajpat Rai, devoted themselves to the propaga¬ 
tion of Arya Samaj doctrines. Like Martin Luther of Germany, 
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Swami Dayanand purged Hindu religion of its orthodox, irrational 
and superstitious doctrines and inculcated a sense of rationalism. 
Very soon the country, specially the Northern India, became full of 
many of its branches and it started its social and educational work. 
Qjuite an appreciable work was done by the *'Theosophical Society” 
founded in the United States by Madame H. P. Blavatsky and Col. 
H. S. Olcott in 1875.’^® They visited India and a society was 
founded near Madras at Adyar, Its work was later taken up by 
Mrs. Annie Besant.^^® The Theosophical Movement identified 
itself with orthodox Hinduism in India. They did not align them 
selves with Dayananda’s Arya Samaj ; and on the contrary they 
defended every aspect of orthodox Hinduism.^®® They believed in 
the revival of Hinduism. The country was filled with oratorical 
eloquence and powerful defence of Hinduism by Mrs. Besant’s sten¬ 
torian voice. Mrs. Besant’s assessment was very correct when she 
said, **The Indian work is, first of all the revival, strengthening, and 
uplifting of the ancient religions. This has brought with it a new 
self-respect, a pride in the past, a belief in the future, and as an in¬ 
evitable result, a great wave of patriotic life ; the beginning of the 
rebuilding of a nation.” Lik'^ other orders, the society also engaged 
itself in social amelioration and education. It not only strengthened 
the orthexiox Hindu belief but started its revival and engendered love 
for their own traditional culture among the people of India. 

The intellectual and social awakening gradually began to bring 
greater amount of self- confidence among the people. They*^nol only 
thought of getting more and more places in the administrative set up 
but wanted to control them. So writes Surendra Nath Benerjec, **we 
not only wanted to be members of bureaucracy and to leaven it with 
Indian element, but we looked forward to controlling it and shaping 
and guiding its measures and eventually bringing the entire admi¬ 
nistration under complete popular domination. It was a new depar¬ 
ture hardly noticed at the time but fraught with immense potentialiti- 
cs 132 •phg Qf 1861, apart from making a beginning in associating 
Indians with the legislation of the country, paved the way for greater 
and greater centralisation. But the inadequate share which the 
people were given in the legislation, when coupled with the self-con¬ 
fidence aroused by the social and intellectual awakening, brought 
among the people a desire for representative form of Government in 
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place of the highly centralised bureaucratic rule. So observes 
Surendra Nath Bannerji: Along with the development of the struggle 
for place and power to be secured to our Countrymen, there 
came gradually but steadily to the forefront the idea that it 
was part, but not even the most vital part of the programme foi 
the political elevation of our people. The demand for representa¬ 
tive Government was now definitely formulated and it teas but the 
natural and legitimate product of the public activities that had 
preceded it,”^^^ The seventies of the 19th century, therefore, were 
the most formative years and may also be called a period of seed 
time. The later years of the seventies noticed more and more 
virulence in tlie political writings of a person like Shishir Kumar 
Ghosh, the founder of the Amrita Bazar Patrika.^^* This virulence 
was the direct outcome of a movement led by a number of news¬ 
papers and journals. Shishir Kumar Ghosh who led the indigo 
planters soon came to be looked upon as the political guru of many 
young men and Bal Ganga Dhar Tilak was one of them. A re¬ 
lentless critic of the government, Shisir Babu, looked at its policies 
with suspicion. On account of his views and writings, he is classed 
among the early exponents of the extremist school of Indian poli¬ 
tics. The growth of unemployment and the bad economic position 
generated radical feelings. The apprehension of a high court judge 
was right when he regarded Shishir Ghosh’s writings as marked by 
virulence which might afterwards come to influence the masses and 
spread* discontent and disaffection in the country. The reply of 
Shisir Kumar Ghosh was characteristic and he said that he wanted 
his people to realise their miserable plight and become patriotic. 
He further said, “They are now more dead than alive and need to 
be roused from their slumberOur language has tlierefore, to be 
loud and penetrating.*'’3’ Though an extremist in belief he did 
not preach violence and urged for constitutional agitation for tin; 
defence of their rights. As early as 1870, he made a powreful de¬ 
mand for an Indian Parliament and demanded a more democratic- 
constitution for the British Indian Association 

As the British Indian Association was aristocratic in nature, it 
failed to keep pace with the growing demands of the people. The 
heed was felt to press for those ideas from another platform. 
Hence Shishir Kumar Ghosh along with Shri Shambhu Chandra 
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Mukerji founded the Indian League It had in us fold persons 
like Messrs Durga Mohsn Das, Anand Mohan Bose, Narendra 
Nath Sen, Nabgopal Mitra and Surendra Nath Banerjce. But it 
rould not last for long and was replaced by the Indian Association 
in 1876. By now Surendra Nath Banncrji had become an impor¬ 
tant leader and he attended its inauguration though his only son had 
died that morning. This explains what importance the people 
attached to political associations at that time. The national 
cause was certainly dearer to them than any thing else. Explaining 
the significance of the epithet Tndian’, Surendra Nath 
Banerjee who was throughout the moving spirit, said as follows : 
“For the idea tliat was working in our minds was that the 
Association was to be the centre of an all India movement. For 
even then, the conception of a united India derived from the inspira¬ 
tion of Mazzini of at any rate of bringing all India upon the same 
common political platform had taken firm possession of the minds 
of the Indian leaders in Bengal. We accordingly resolved to call the 
new political body the Indian Association.1 hus from the above 
statement it becomes clear that the Assosciation was to be the plat¬ 
form of an all India movement. The choice of the word India 
probably indicates that the unity of the country was to be maintain¬ 
ed side by side with the political demands. The people had the 
pattern of Italian Unity in their mind. The objects of the Associa¬ 
tion were as follows : 

‘*(1) The creation of a strong body of public opinion in the 
country. 

^2; The unification of the Indian races and peoples upon the 
basis of common political interests and aspirations. 

(3) The promotion of friendly feeling between Hindus and 
Mohammedans and lastly the inclusion of the masses in 
the great public movements of the day.’’^^^ 

The association, soon began its work in right earnest and one 
of the important topics which was taken up by the Association was 
the situation arising from the new Regulation of 1876 which aimed 
at the reduction of the age limit of the competitors for the Indian 
Civil Service examination from 21 to 19. This had evidently hit the 
Indian hard who could not get proper education to compete with 
their English counterparts. As Surendra Nath Banerjee says, **thc 
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underlying conception and the true aim and purpose of the civil 
service agitation was the awakening of a spirit of unity and solidarity 
among the people of India.*’^^* The meeting decided to bring the 
various Indian Provinces on the same common platform (a thing 
that had never been attempted before) and to unite them through a 
sense of common grievance.” It authorised Surcndra Nath Banerjee 
to undertake extensive tours of the important cities and to arouse 
national and political consciousness in the country. This tour “has 
been rightly acclaimed as the first successful attempt of its kind at 
uniting India on a political basis.’* Even the authorities from that 
time began to recognise tlic Indian opinion as a force. 

But the greatest fillip given to the National Movement was by 
the unpopular Viccroyalty of Lord Lytton which symbolised reac¬ 
tion. The passing of the Royal Titles Act by which Qpeen 
Victoria assumed the title of the Empress^*^ put a further seal on the 
imperialistic designs of the British Government This event may also 
be regarded as the culmination of Disraclian Imperialism in India. 
The brutal attack on Afghanistan for acquiring a scientific frontier 
involved a huge expenditure and the transfer of famine fund to war 
expenses evoked strongest of protests from the public as well as the 
press.’^* Similar was the fate of the Venacular Press Act which 
gagged free expression of opinionThe people, when denied the 
right of free expression, found it difficult to bottle up their sense of 
disaffection. A mammoth meeting was held in the Town Hall 
which Becided lo continue agitation till the Act was repealed. The 
assurance to raise cotton duties from 5 to 7^% further fanned the 
flames of popular wrath as it meant the ruin of Indian industry. 
These acts *not only left a rankling sense of humiliation 
in the minds of the educated In<fians but also let loose a national 
avalanche in Bengal. Referring to it Blunt wrote in his private 
diary that “ a catastrophe was in the air.’* Even Babu Surendra 
Nath Banerjee began to talk of revolution. So observes Mr. 
Wedderbum : “The state of things at the end of Lord Lytton’s reign 
was bordering upon a revolution."^*® It led to the enormous popu¬ 
larity of the Association round which thousands of people began to 
flock. The peasants’ unions were also formed to protect the rights 
of the peasantry. Truly observes Surendra Nath, **The reaction¬ 
ary administration of Lord Lytton had roused the public firom its 
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attitude of indifference and had given a stimulus to public life. In 
the evolution of political progress bad rulers are often a blessing in 
disguise. They help to stir.a community into life, a result that 
years of agitation would perhaps have failed to achieve.”^" 

Lord Ripon, coming to India with the change of a liberal 
Ministry in England led by Mr. Gladstone repealed the Verna¬ 
cular Press Act as desired by the people. But before the feelings of 
the people could be assuaged and some confidence with regard to 
the English Government developed among them, came the Ilbert 
Bill controversy which caused much racial bitterness among the 
people. The bill served as an eye-opener to the people of India 
and “roused them to a fever-heat of excitement.”-'^® 1'he people 
began to think of other means to face the challenge offered by the 
withdrawal of this Bill. It gave enormous strength to those forces 
which ultimately led to the birth of the Indian National Congress. 
It is rightly held : “Our people really learnt the A.B.C. of seditious 
compaign against the Government from the agitation organised by 
their British fellow-subjects in India against the Government of 
Lord Ripon and particularly against the Viceroy personally.” 

A writer has also opined : ‘The Ilbert Bill agitation left its 
mark upon the course of Indian political agitation. It instilled into 
the mind of the Indian politicians the fateful lesson that, if India is 
to protect her liberties and secure an expansion of her legitimate 
rights, she must initiate as violent an agitation as enabled European 
residents in the country to compel the Government of Lorti Ripon 
to practically throw out that proposed measure.” While the feelings 
of the people were so hurt, came the imprisonment of their popular 
leader Surendra Nath Banerjee on the charge of the contempt of 
court.^^® His imprisonment aroused strongest feelings among the 
people of India. Writes S. N. Banerjee : “In the whole course of 
our public life, 1 have never witnessed, except in connection with 
the agitation for the modification of the partition of Bengal, an 
upheaval of feelings so genuine and so wide-spread as that which 
swept through Bengal in 1883.”i“ It therefore, no wonder that the 
people began to think of creating an all India political organisation 
of a permanent character. In the same year the Government organis¬ 
ed an International exhibition and it was surmised that it would be 
visited by important people from all over India. The Indian 
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.Association, therefore, decided to take advantage of that position.^^^ 
Hence it called the meeting of the All India National Conference. It 
was not a sectional or regional but a truly national institution to work 
for national interests from a common platform. More than hundred 
delegates from all over the country attended the conference. Its 
proceedings started with a national anthem and Mr. Anand Mohan 
Bose in his opening speech remarked : that **lt was the first stage 
towards a National ParliamentThe subjects which it discussed 
were just the same which the Congress took up in the first twenty 
years of its existence. The questions which it took up included : 
^'Industrial and technical education, the wider employment of 
Indians in Civil service, separation of the judiciary from the execu¬ 
tive, representative government, National fund and Arms Act.**-*” 

The second session of the National Conference met in 1885 on 
Dec. 25, 26 and 27. It was more representative than the first be¬ 
cause it was joined by the British Indian Association which had not 
associated with in the previous meeting. To it were sent represen¬ 
tatives from more than thirty political associations. The resolutions 
and the subjects taken up were more or less the same. The Indian 
Association began to think of giving the National conference a 
permanent shape. After the conclusion of the National Conference 
a telegram was sent to the "political conference” which was meeting 
at Bombay in 1885 to the effect. "The delegates in Conference 
assembled in Calcutta desire to express their deep sympathy with 
the approaching Conference in Bombay.**^®^ This was nothing 
other than the*first meeting of the Indian National Congress which 
was organised and convened at the initiative.of Mr. A. O. Hume a 
retired 1. G. S. Officer. 

The foundation of the Co^ress is shrouded in mystery.^®’ One 
may ask why it was founded at the initiative of an English officer 
when India was already far advanced in her political life. Another 
question may be put with regard to the political nature of the Cong¬ 
ress as to why it did not limit itself to social activities alone. A 
plausible answer to these queries may be found in Blunt's talk with 
Anand Mohan Bose who told him that the danger of political 
turmoil was immense and that the 'spark may at any time fire the 
train.* Mr. A. O. Hume a retired I. C. S.Officer could know, due 
to his official position that the political unrest had gone deeper and 
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Mr. Wcdderburn, his biographer, tells us that he had gone through 
nearly seven large volumes of papers from about 30,000 reporters 
confirming that the discontent of tlie people would soon assume a 
threatening demeanour and would cause violence and bloodshed.^^ 
Mr. Wedderburn also writes . *‘The ill started measures of 
reaction, combined with Russian methods of police repression brou¬ 
ght India under Lord Lytton within measurable distance of a revo¬ 
lutionary outbreak and it was only in time that Mr. Hume and his 
Indian advisers were inspired to intervene.Thus Mr- Hume be¬ 
came convinced that some definite action was called for to counter¬ 
act the growing unrest.*' After some anxious thoughts, he deter¬ 
mined to provide a ‘safety-valve’ to check that ‘great and growing 
force' and met Lord Dufferin with the proposal of an annual meet¬ 
ing of Indian politicians for discussing social matters and establishing 
contact with each other. He did not want that they should discuss 
political matters as there were many other forums with them for 
that purpose. He also suggested that these social gatherings should 
be presided over by the governors of the respective provinces where 
these unusual meetings would take place. But Lord Dufferin did 
not agree with his scheme and instead suggested the formation of an 
all-India body which might meet annually and discuss political 
questions of the day. He wanted that body to perform the functions 
of his Majesty’s opposition in England,!^® and to let tjie rulew know 
the defect of the administration and the demands of the people as 
well. He did not favour the idea of governors presiding over those 
meetings as he thought that it would hamper free discussion. Mr. 
Hume was more than convinced by the suggestion of Lord Dufferin 
though the latter had asked him not to divulge his aui^iurship of the 
plan as long as he was in this country. 

Fully convinced of the suggestion made by Lord Dufferin, Mr. 
Hume asked his associates to contact the leaders of the National 
Conference about the working of the conference and himself set the 
ball rolling by issuing an open letter to the graduates of the Cal¬ 
cutta University In this letter he exhorted the graduates to be 
prepared to offer greater sacrifices for their country. He wrote : 

“If only fifty men, good and true, can be found to join as founders, 
the thing can be established, and the further development will be 
comparatively easy.” He ended with a warning that if he could 
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not get even fifty persons then there was no hope of redemption.*** 

The call of Mr. Hume had a magic effect upon the people and 
he got a band of followers who met in Bombay under the president* 
ship of Mr. W. G. Bannerji. Thus was the Indian National Cong¬ 
ress founded with the following objects : “(1 ) To enable all the most 
earnest labourers in the cause of national progress to become per¬ 
sonally known to each other, (2) To discuss and decide upon the poli¬ 
tical operations to be undertaken during the ensuing year.*’*®* One 
may also like to say that the seventies and eighties were long in la¬ 
bour and at last they produced an institution which to a large extent 
symbolised the social and even economic aspirations of the people. 
The Congress since then worked with a historic mission and passed 
through various peculiar and extraordinary stages at times, ultima¬ 
tely contributing much to the political and national life of the 
country. Who could realise in 1885 that one day, it would press 
for complete independence, propose a “Qpit India Movement,” and 
start a “do and die campaign.** Considering its earlier stages, one 
might agree with the assertion of Lala Lajpat Rai that Mr. A. O. 
Hume founded it to serve as a safet-yvalve for the British Empire. 
One might also agree with Andrews and Mukerji when they write : 
"In place of an agrarian revolt, which would have had the sym¬ 
pathy and support of the educated classes, it gave the rising classes 
a nati«^nal platform from which to create a New India. It was all 
to the good in the long run that a revolutionary situation based on 
violence was not allowed to be created once again.” It is difficult 
to predict what would have happened in the country had the Cong¬ 
ress not come into existence. Ojuld India have gone the way of the 
thirteen Colonies of the U. S. A. and declared an open warlike 
George Washington or would she have preferred the Italian model 
of the Nationalist consummation ? But how far the British would 
have allowed the Indians to fight with them is yet another question. 

Mr. W. G. Bannerji, a politician of great acumen laid down 
the objects of the congress and set the ball rolling. The early his¬ 
tory of the Congress reveals many facts. The association of the 
Europeans and the English had smoothened the path of the leaders; 
helped and guided them with suave experience and protected the 
Congress from being banned in its infancy. Right from it birth to 
1892, the main resolutions passed in the Congress had been peti- 
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tionary and demanded a Royal Commission of enquiry into the 
working of the administ ration, the abolition of India Council, the 
reform and expansion of the supreme and local legislative councils 
and the right of interpellation, the simultaneous competitive exami¬ 
nation both in India and England, the raising of the age limit to 23 
years and the reduction of military expenditure etc.^^^ It began as 
a modest body thanking the British Government for the many am¬ 
enities like the railway, the telegraph, peace and protection to 
public life. Expressions of loyalty to the Qpecn and prayers for her 
long life were the common features with almost every session of tlie 
Congress. The Congress developed through various stages. One 
might agree with what Babu Ambika Charau Mazumdar said, *‘lf 
the Congress of 1885 was little more than an experiment, the Cong¬ 
ress of 1886 marked a period of vigorous adolescence, the Congress 
of 1887 “bore every appearance of its having become a permanent 
national institution.’* The number of its delegates and participants 
began to swell. In earlier stages the Congress had enjoyed the 
favour of the Government but Sometime after the 3rd Session, the 
governmental favour was withdrawn. Lord Dufiferin, who had been 
showing great courtesy towards the Congress members and had even 
received the delegates to the second Congress with all possible 
courtesy and had even said that the proposal for the separation of 
the Judicial from the executive functions was a “Council of^perfec- 
tion,’’^®- to which he was ready to subscribe,” became critical of the 
Congress movement and even said that it represented a “microsco¬ 
pic minority” intending to have *a big jump into the unknown., A 
report was given by Mr. Norton in an open letter to the Viceroy 
who seemed to have forgotten that it was he who gave the idea of 
making an association like that. Sir Charles Bradlaugh M. P. who 
was sarcastically called a ^Member for India’ gave a fitting reply. 
But governmental apathy grew and the bureaucracy began to ob¬ 
struct the smooth development of the national congress. 

The critics of the Congress were headed by Governor Auck¬ 
land Colvin and the entire bureaucracy was behind him. Many 
succeeded in bringing about disintegration in the camp of the 
Congress. Raja Shiva Prasad and Syed Ahmad were encouraged to 
undermine its unity and Syed Ahmad sowed the seed of communal 
disharmony by not co-operating with tire Congress. The Anglo- 
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Indian Section, despite the guidance which the Congress movement 
got from seasoned Englishmen called it a body of English knowing 
Babus. But the subsequent progress of the Congress belied all 
these delusive statements. It appears that the Govemn-ental 
apathy and the malafide attitude of the bureaucracy had a reaction 
and the speeches of the leaders became critical of the policies of the 
British Parliament, its process of legislation and the unsympathetic 
attitude of the bureaucracy. But throughout the period^ their 
speeches and orations were marked with moderation. Over and 
above every thing, was their faith in English institutions and leaders 
expressed it in unmistakable words. Sir Phirozeshah Mehta while 
concluding his presidential address in 1890 said, *‘\Vhen the 
inscrutable dispensation of Providence, India was assigned to the 
care of England, one can almost imagine that the choice was offered 
to her as to Israel of old. 

“Behold 1 have placed before you a blessing, and a curse ; a 
blessing if you will obey the Commandments of the Lord your God : 
a curse if you will not obey the commandments of the Lord your 
God but go after the other gods whom ye have not known. 

All the great forces of English life and society, moral, social, 
intellectual, political, are if slowly yet steadily and irresistably 
declaring themselves for the choice which will make the connection 
of England and India a blessing to themselves and to the whole 
world lor countless generations.” 

His concluding words speak of the nature of the movemeut at 
that time. 

“However that may be, our duty lies clear before us to go on 
with one work lirmiy and fearlessly but with moderation and above 
all with humility. If we might be permitted to adopt those noble 
words of Cardinal Newman, we may say 

“Lead kindl> light, amid the encircling gloom 
Lead thou me on : 

The night is dark and 1 am far trom home 
Lead thou me on : 

Keep thou my ieet, 1 do not ask to sec 
The distant path, one step’s enough for me,*' 

The foundation of the Indian National Congress and its pro¬ 
ceedings till 1892 reveal that it performed a great task and fulfilled 
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a need that was uppermost in the minds of the people. It provided 
a united single platform for the people of India to express their 
feelings, to press their demands and to urge the Government to 
make concessions to them. One may agree with Mr. Hume that 
the task before Indians when they started the Congress was a dilB- 
cult one. As he says, *‘a great work had to be done we had to 
clear our ideas and then make them clear to our opponents - to 
thresh out by persistent discussion the wheat of our aspiration from 
the great body of chaff that must in the very nature of things have 
accompanied it.^*® We had to find out exactly what these reforms 
were, which the country as a whole most desired, we had to evolve 
and formulate a clear and sucinct programme to erect a standard 
around which, now and for all time until that programme is rea¬ 
lised, all reformers and well-wishers of India could gather, and we 
had to place that progromme on record in such a form that neither 
foreign autocrats nor domestic traitors could efface its pregnant 
lives.*'^®* To have created a body which could have done all this 
was not an easy task. To be able to do that in spite of heavy odds 
was really a herculean task which could not have been easily possible 
without the guidance and support given to the Congress movement 
by persons like, Messrs Hume, Wedder Burn, Yule and Sir Charles 
Bradlaugh. One may like to agree with Rajendra Lai Mitra when 
he remarked that “he saw in the assembly before hini iJic com¬ 
mencement of the realisation of the dream of his life, viz. to witness 
the scattered units of his race come together, coalesce and stand 
welded into one nation.”^’® Indeed, to have created a political 
edifice out of an inchoate mass, which could have stood by the 
whole country and the entire people was no mean task. The achi¬ 
evements of the Congress in a few years could be clearly perceived 
and they are well illustrated by Anand Charlu in his Presidential 
speech in 1891 when he said : “Let us first recall to our mind that 
when we met at Bombay in the first year of our existence, we were 
referred to by the then head of the Indian government only as an 
influential and intelligent body. Let us next remembr that, when 
last year we assembled in the capital of this empire, the present 
head of the Indian Government stamped and labelled us as an 
established constitutional party, carrying on a legitimate work with 
legitimate Instruments and according to acknowledged methods.'*^^^ 
4 
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To have achieved that position was not an ordinary performance of 
the leaders who possessed experience, maturity and coolness. But 
throughout this period, the Congress approach remained modera¬ 
tely liberal and earnestly constitutional. We might again agree 
with P. Anand Gharlu when be said, “The Congress platform is the 
field on which such bloodless triumphs are to be won, and though 
as yet we have had but a small measure of success, there is ground 
for hope in what the poet sings ; 

For freedom’s battle once begun 

Though bajfied off, is ever won.”^"^ 

How prophetic these words were, will be judged by the 
posterity. The nature of the Congress work is rightly judged by 
the viceroy Lord Landsdowne in the following words/‘Tbe Congress 
movement was perfectly legitimate in itself” and that “the Govern¬ 
ment of India recognises that the Congress movement is regarded as 
representing in India what in Europe would be called the more 
advanced liberal party, as distinguished from the great body of con¬ 
servative opinion which exists side by side with 

Thus one might conclude that the nature of the Congress 
Movement till 1892, was moderate and liberal and in line with the 
desires of its founder, Mr. Hume. It really served as a safety-valve 
for the Government and diverted the revolutionary tendencies for 
someti4ue at least towards constitutionalism. The extremist ten¬ 
dencies which had taken their birth on acouiu of various factors even 
before the foundation of the Congress, remained in check for the 
time being, on accunt of the new development in the politics of the 
country. Had the Government of the day been sympathetic and 
granted full concession in time, perhaps, the extremist tendencies 
would not have grown as they did. If any thing is responsible for 
generating extremist tendencies and ideology, it is the apathetic, 
selfish and haughty attitude of the Government run by a bureaucra¬ 
cy which was “too wooden, too inelastic and even aniideluvian” to 
profit by the signs of the time. So much was the Government of 
the day under the evil control of the bureaucracy that at times even 
the pious intentions and policies of the governmeiii were throttled, 
thwarted and ultimately defeated by its machinations. It should, 
therefore, cause no suprise, if a school of political leaders arose 
which subsequently captured the Indian National Congress and 
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made it a forumctfits activities, criticised governmental policies with 
unprecedented vehemence and preached action against it more on 
the Imto^Shresmd B!iag:mt Gita and its great teaching 

‘action alone is thy concern* and that of Mazzini, the prophet 
of Italian resurgence. It was again no wonder, if as a cumulative 
effect of the policy of action, terroristic and anarchist doctrines 
began to inspire the freedom loving people of India. 



CHAPTER II 


THE BIRTH OF EXTREMISM 

1 Extremism may be said to have its birth in Indian political 
and national life due to the 19th Century Renaissance or the 
social, political and religious awakening that took place during this 
period. It led to the glorification of Mother India, *'Bharatmata** 
as India came to be called. But special mention has to be made of 
the wonderful effect of the teachings and work of NeO'Hinduism 
started by Pandit Shashdhar Tarka Ghuramani and developed by 
Swami Ramakrishna Param Hansa and his disciple Swami Viveka*^ 
nanda. In no way less important was the role of Swami Dayananda 
Saraswati who was the first to press for tlie demand of Hwarajya. 
Each one of them in his turn contributed to the glorification of 
Mother India. They taught the Indians to feel glorified as the 
inheritors of one of the most ancient cultures of the world, which 
was still vibrant and even competent to teacii the highest lessons of 
spirituality and universality to the western people who were domi* 
nated by materialism. But the influence of western education, the 
Derozian rationalism, the awakening effected by Ram Mohan Roy, 
the noble work done by his Brahmo Samaj, the role of his followers 
and numerous editors like Babu Shishir Kurnar Ghosh and Motilal 
Ghosh can also not be summarily dismissed. This ultimately pre¬ 
pared that mentality which prompted the people to put their views 
strongly and give up the way of petitions or political beggary as 
we may call it. These bodies and persons prepared the ground and 
when the seed of ardent nationalism was sown, it gave birth to the 
sapling of extremism or radical nationalism, as it is called. But this 
sapling did not flourish without the help of proper manure. The 
bureaucracy and its oppressive rule served as a good fertilizer 
which let the sapling grow into a mighty tree with its roots striking 
deep into the native soil and eventually breaking die British 
Empire in India. 

The role of the bureaucracy and its unsympathetic rule after 
1858 caused feelings of intense bitterness. During the Company’s 
rule parliamentary enquiries were held after about 20 years, but 
after the assumption of the control by the Grown that system ended* 
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The bureaucracy saw to it that no enquiry was ever held or if it 
was held at all, many obstructions were put in its way and in those 
cases where enquiry was held, it was made when its utility was 
over. Thus, the bureaucratic rule forbade full intercourse with the 
people because the officers selected were usually ignorant of the 
language of the people, they were asked to govern. Moreover, 
there could be no efficiency where the recruitment to the services 
was made on the basis of patronage and nepotism. That personal 
touch and interest which engenders confidence was singularly absent 
in the bureaucratic rule. Misgovernment resulted from tliis 
absence of contact between the rulers and the ruled and inefficiency 
resulted from the system which provided for an imperfect training 
of the civil servant for his job. With these drawbacks the bureau¬ 
cracy played its most nefarious role in the national development. 
So much animus it kept secretly alive in its heart, that on occasions 
the most benevolent intentions of the British Government were 
frustrated. The bureaucracy was given the power of drafting the 
rules and regulations for elections and representation of the people 
in the administration of the country, but the rules and regulation.? 
which it drafted mostly nullified the real purpose of the resolutions. 

1 he role of British bureaucracy and the association of Anglo- 
Indians with them in the llbert Bill controversy caused much 
social bitterness and a liberal minded Viceroy like Lord Ripon had 
to get this bill withdrawn. This controversy, however, seized as an 
eye opener to the people and produced extremist tendencies. The 
reaction of Tilak who had by now come forward to criticise govern¬ 
ment’s policy was very sharp. The Kesari remarked that “to live 
under the tyranny of oppressive laws for centuries out of sheer 
cowardice is all the more shameful to a people.” Tlicse papers 
also pointed out that they would have to wage a ‘bitter struggle’ in 
order to make the Qpeen's proclamation operative in India. 

But the llbert Bill controversy was not the only incident. The 
role of Sir Aucland Colvin and entire bureaucratic set up in 
N. W. P. is too well known to be described in greater details. The 
difficulties created to prevent the holding of the session of the 
Indian National Congress also speak volumes of the obstructionist 
tactics. The seism that was caused at the Congress meeting at 
Allahabad and the part played by Raja Shiva Prasad of Banaras 
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ftt the bidding of the bureaucracy may also remain as an impor¬ 
tant incident to be noted in this context. The role of the Anglo- 

Indian Press and the bureaucracy in trying Tilak for sedition also 
embittered popular feelings. The mismanagement of the plague 
measures and the coercive way of inoculating and segregating the 
people, the unmanly way of searches organised by the officers with¬ 
out being decent towards the ladies in purdah created intense 

agitation against the British bureaucracy. The unsympathetic 
and nefarious role of Sir Bampjylde Fuller in East Bengal 
and the incitement of the Muslims against the Hindus fanned the 
flames of popular wrath against the British officers. So many 
murders of the police officers etc. also indicate that the conscience 
of the people was against their activities. 

Another factor which gave rise to the extremist ideology was 
the worsening of the economic condition of India right 

from 1835. But after 1800 it became very serious. Fortu¬ 
nately, India had by now capable leaders who made a deep study 
of the economic condition and drew the attention of the govern¬ 
ment to it. Prominent among them W'ere Messrs. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, M. G. Ranade, G. K Gokhale, Dinshaw Edulji Wacha, 
R. N. Mudholkar and B. G Tilak. By their speeches and writings 
they drew the attention of the people and urged the government 
of India to rule well, keeping in mind how to improve the fast 
deteriorating economic condition of the country. 

It is admitted by all concerned that the first and foremost 
drawback which deserves mention was the growing poverty 
of the people. This became acute due to a multiplicity of causes, 
such as, the heavy fall in exchange, withdrawal of silver from the 
banks, rising military expenditure on account of projects of con¬ 
quests of Afghanistan, Burma and intensive preparations to meet 
the increasing threat of Russian aggression. In the words of 
Dadabhai Naoroji, the poverty of the people was “the greatest 
question and question of questions** It was, as he maintained, a 
source of danger both to the ruler and the ruled.* Alfred web, a 
member of Parliament, also remarked ; “Nothing is more striking 
in considering the condition of India than its poverty. A compari¬ 
son with the per capita income of the people of United Kingdom 
with that of India revealed that the former’s annual income was 
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estimated at £ 35.14s. while that of the latter was £ 2. The tax¬ 
ation index reveals the same higher rate. It was 5 per cent on an 
income of £ 2 while that of the U. K. was 7^ per cent on £ 33.”® 
Mr. Seymour Kca, moving a resolution on the poverty of the 
people, said that “fifty millions of the population, a number yearly 
increasing, are dragging out a miserable existence on the verge of 
starvation”. He also said how millions of people died of starva¬ 
tion. The mounting salt-tax became the barometer of the people’s 
miserable plight. The salt-duty fixed in the days of Lord Ripon 
was Rs. 2/- a maund, but under Lord Dufiferin it was raised to 
Rs. 2/- and annas 8. The Congress resented this increa.se invol¬ 
ving “a perceptible increase in the burdens of the poorer classes.”* 
Similarly, a demand was made to rai.se the taxable minimum to 
Rs. 1000/- from Rs. 500/-. The Congress held that it would 
relieve the poor as well as the respectable from “injustice and 
oppression”* These demands came to be repeated year after year 
and were known as “a poor man's prayer to the Congress”.Even 
George Hamilton admitted that the s/ilt-tax was pressing the people 
heavily,One is reminded of th*- French taxes like Caddie and 
Vtfiilieme before the outbreak ol the French Revolution. Besides 
ih-Ne inhuman taxes, the people were very unhappy about the 
tremendou.s drain from India. As early as 1887, Dadabhai Naoroji 
drew th(r attention of the Government to the drain of wealth from 
India. He developed the same idea in his book, “Poverty and 
Un-British Rule in India”. Messrs. R. C. Dutth an3'*William 
Digby also developed the same thesis and held the Government 
responsible for it. They also regarded “Home Charges” as un¬ 
desirable. As early as 1893 Mr. G. K. Gokhale introduced a 
resolution thanking Lord Northbrook’s administration for reducing 
die home charges and requesting Parliament to appoint a com¬ 
mittee to set matters right.'^ Babu Surendra Nath Bannerjee also 
focussed the attention of the Government on the tremendous drain 
in the last thirty years of the 19th Century amounting to 
£ 900,000,000. He also condemned the home charges and pleaded 
for the revival of old industries and the introduction of new 
ones.® 

Apart from the drain, the military policy of the Government 
came in for much criticism as it was based on aggression and hazar- 
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dous campaigns for a forward and scientific frontier near the Hindu 
Rush. This 'fatal* and mischievous policy was responsible for 
enormous expenditure on the administration and aimy services. 
The forward policy and the rising military expenditure from year 
to year formed the basis of attack and was criticised by many mem¬ 
bers. They considered it as excessive. In his Presidential Address 
Babu Surendra Nath Bannerjee said : "Let me tell the Government 
of India in your name that true Scientific frontier against Russian 
invasioTJ does not lie in some remote inaccessible mountain which 
has yet to be discovered nor is it to be found in the House of 
Commons, as some one said but it lies deep in the heart of a loyal 
and contented people Sir William Wedderburn said that the 
policy had proved to be wrong in principle and disastrous in result. 
He also st ited that the Congress e*rer stood opposed to the policy 
of wild military adventure.'® It is further stated that on account 
of this policy the G;»v.^rnmjnt failed miserably to provide against 
famine and pestilence by agricultural development, fiscal re¬ 
forms and sanitary improvements. This also kd to the starving 
and lialf-nakcd Indian peasant to be subjected to taxes "on the salt 
which he eats, on the oil he burns, on the strip of cotton cloth 
which he ties round his loins.'* Mr. Lai Mohan Ghosh, while cri¬ 
ticising the ‘military extravagance*, said : '*1 desire to raise a warn¬ 
ing voice against the pseudo-imperialism which impels some of our 
prancinjg proconsuls to seek new adventures beyond our proper 
frontiers whether in Afghanistan or in Burma, whether in the for¬ 
bidden land of the Lamas or in another direction so close to the 
sphere of Russian influence as almost to invite a collision with that 
power.”^^ He opined that there was no need of so extensive an 
army as that. In his opinion ft was kept ready in order to estab¬ 
lish "the supremacy of the British power in the cast.'*^- In this 
way was the forward policy criticised and along with it the rising 
military expenditure from Rs. 18,000,000 to Rs. 24,000,000, Over 
and above the rising military expenditure was the troublesome 
and galling tariff system which went on increasing regardless of 
the miserable plight of the Indian peasantry which suffered greatly 
on account of famines. In order to meet depression which had 
seized the world market, the Government reimposed income-tax 
and even extended it to the recently conquered territories of Burma. 
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This was followed by the imposition of 5 per cent ad valorem duty 
on Indian imports in 1893-94 which was extended to cotton goods 
in the following year. These measures came in for much criticism 
by the leaders in the Congress as well as outside it It is 
certainly wrong to say that as these duties meant a burden to 
infant Bombay Textile Industry, leaders of Bombay Presidency 
opposed them.‘* The Maharaja of Darbhanga, a leader of the 
Congress as well, was much critical of these bills in the Legislative 
Council. Mr. P. Playfair and Rash Behari Ghosh also criticised 
the exemption given to the cotton piece goods. In the opinion of 
Mr. R. B. Ghosh, the exemption would be “not only a cruel wrong 
to the people of this country but a grave scandal as well as a finan¬ 
cial and political blunder.'*The exemption of cotton goods 
was vehemently opposed by Messrs W. Wedderburn, Naoroji and 
H. Paul, members of the Indian Parliamentary Committee. The 
Secretary of Slate wrote to the Viceroy. ‘‘There is a very strong 
feeling with reference to the cotton duties but I am satisfied that 
any attempt to impose those duties without a countervailing 
excise duty, would raise very serious difficulties here, in fact we 
should be embarked upon the old controversy of free trade and 
protection."*® As a result, 5 per cent ad valorem duties were 
levied on cotton goods and yarn but to satisfy the merchants of 
Lancashire and Manchester a countervailing duty of 5 per cent 
was levied on yarn of 20 shillings and above produced by the 
mills in India.These duties became a subject ,matt<^ of vigo¬ 
rous criticism in India as well as abroad. The consensus of opinion 
was that these duties were imposed to please Lancashire industria¬ 
lists. The Indian National Congress also protested against the im¬ 
position of additional excise duty on cotton piece goods. The very 
first resolution of the Congress of 1894 protested against the 
injustice and impolicy of imposing excise duly on cotton manufac¬ 
tured in British India. It opined that the duty imposed would 
cripple ‘infant mill industry' of the country. Thf y were definitely 
of the opinion that Indian interests were sacrificed to those of 
Lancashire.*^ Mr. D. E. \Vacha was of the opinion that the duty 
apart from being unjust was impolitic as well. The dictates of a 
superior authority defeated the main objects of the Government of 
India which wanted to encourage the cotton manufactures of the 
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country. Be that as it may, so long as the duty was imposed, its 
baneful effect was felt. Mr. A Sabhapati Mudehar, while seconding 
the resolution, held that the duty would prove harmful to the 
interests of the country as a whole.*® Babu Surendra Nath Banner 
jec also criticised it and quoted Mr. Gladstone in his plea against 
the duty. V. N. Apte of Poona observed that Great Britain had 
retarded the growth of India’s cotton trade.‘® Even George 
Hamilton was of the opinion that the duty should be abolished so 
that there might not remain any cause of complaint. In 1896 the 
import duty on cotton goods was lowered from 5 to 3 1/2 per cent 
exempting all yarns. But, at the same time, a countervailing excise 
duty at a similar rate was also levied on all Indian mill made 
cloth. This was equally and unmistakably resented. Mr. P. Ananda 
Charlu, President of the Congress in 1891, opposed this measure in 
the Legislative Council and asked Government to “resolutely dec¬ 
line to submit to dictation cither from their Lancashire compat¬ 
riots or from such persons a.s care for Lancashire votes at the poll 
or Lancashire support in Parliament.” It is a pity that the 
Governmeut turned a deaf ear to the popular demands. This resul¬ 
ted in a yet more vigorous criticism. In 1902 a resolution was 
passed by the Congress opposing continuance of the excise duty 
on Indian cloth which in no way competed with Lancashire cloth. 
It was definitely held by Congress leaders that the measure caused 
great hardship to the people. Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale criti¬ 
cised this burden and said that it “involved a sacrifice of 50 laklis 
of rupees as a concession to the clamour of Manchester.”^® 

The movement against the import duty and the countervail¬ 
ing duties makes it abundantly clear iliat the minds of the leaders 
were engaged on the industrial growth of the country. Inspired 
by the progress of Japan, they began to try heart and soul for a 
similar upliftment of their own country. The Congress also con¬ 
sidered the industrial problems somewhat actively and devoted at 
least half a day for the consideration of these problems. In res¬ 
ponse to the wishes of the leaders, the seventh Congress at Calcutta 
held an Industrial Exhibition for the first time in 1901. Babu 
Surendra Nath Bannerjee observed that the Congress considered 
‘*the industrial and political movements as indissolubly linked 
together.” The role of the Congress in making the people industry- 
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minded was emphasised by Babu Surendra Nath Bannerjee when 
he said that it had **stimulated those forces and deepened those 
impulses”. He further exhorted the people to think over the possi¬ 
bilities of those things which they could do. Even Mr. Lai Mohan 
Ghoih who believed in free trade demanded protection for indi¬ 
genous industries because he knew that “so many of our flourishing 
industries were deliberately killed by heavy excise duties.**^ ^ 

The most serious tiling was the mishandling of the agrarian 
problem which was vital to the people and had engaged the atten¬ 
tion of the British Government. But due to the callous disregard of 
this problem on the part of the bureaucracy and the perpetual misery 
of the peasant class on account of indebtedness and heavy land 
revenue, the occurrence of famines became frequent. For a 
number of years the Congress demanded permanent settlement 
but even that was denied, and when at the Congress session of 
1889 it was resolved to launch a countrywide campaign in its 
favour, Lord Lansdowne felt much concerned and said, “I fore.sec 
a considerable danger from a movement of this kind.” He sensed 
a similarity between Indian agitation and the Irish agitation. By 
1894 the agitation for permanent settlement grew by leaps and 
bounds and “occupied a second place” along with other demands. 
When the leaders realised that the government would not heed 
their request, tliey lowered their demand slightly and humbly 
prayed to the Government “to grant a modified fixity of tenure 
and immunity from enhancement of land tax for a ^suffici&Eitly long 
period of not less than sixty years”^^ But as there was no response, 
the discontent grew and the people became desperate. 

Far more humiliating and unwise was the handling of the 
famine problem which ravaged the country with all its furies. The 
Famine Commission Reports of 1880 and 1898 clearly mention 
that between 1860-1900, there were ten big famines in India. In 
all these famines, the Government mismanaged the situation and 
on occasions took action when the emergency was over. For poor 
peasants and other labourers it meant increasing indebtedness and 
misery or annihilation. Nothing more was expected from the 
alien, unsympathetic and incompetent officers. The highest 
authority on the Orissa famine tells us that “the Orissa failure was 
a personal failure which need not occur again.” No less a person 
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than Lord Lawrence, **blamed himself bitterly for having accepted 
the facile assurances of the Bengal Government." The famine of 
1900 which seriously affected the Punjab, Rajputana, the Central 
Provinces and Bombay ‘ was the most widespread ever known in, 
India". According to official reports dn Bombay alone, the people 
“died like flies”. Mr. R. G. Dutta says “the six famines occur¬ 
ring between 1877 and 1900 carried off fifteen millions of people", 
a population which was equal to half of England during those 
days. Out of all these, the famine of 1896 was the most serious 
one and it came due to “a grave failure of the rains affecting 
225,000 square miles in British India and a population of sixty-two 
millions.”2’ The worst sufferers were the North Western Provinces 
and Oudh, Bihar, the Central Provinces, Madras, Bombay, the 
Punjab and Berar. Apart from causing an unprecedented suffer¬ 
ing, it made the people desperate, specially when they were bur¬ 
dened with excessive land revenue. It has been rightly said that 
the excessive burden of land revenue was crushing the peasantry 
and, with natural calamities adued to it, there was widespread 
starvation and misery. About the enhanced revenue Tilak rightly 
stated ; “It has been conclusively shown that in a number of 
cases the assessment has been increased from two hundred to four 
hundred per cent and in some cases to even 700 per cent. And it 
has been brought to the notice of Government that enhancements 
arc higher than the limitations set down in the resolution of the 
Secretary of S^ate for India."^* Though the Indian newspapers of 
Bombay cried hoarse to raise a fund and adopt other ameliorative 
measures, the authorities slept over their warnings and ignored 
their cries. Many of the Indian papers began to blame the 
Governor-General and demanded his resignation. The Govern¬ 
ment’s negligence created a spirit of defiance among them and 
caused riots. The quartering of a punitive police and making the 
poor people pay for their maintenance added insult to injury. But 
the widespread occurrence of the famine and consequent distress 
infused heroism in editors like Tilak who did not care for their 
comfort and began to educate the people by speaking to the 
people of their rights as well as duties on the occasion. The 
Saroajanik Sabha of Poona under Mr. Tilak’s leadership rendered 
yeoman’s services. Tilak even went as far as to say that no land 
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revenue should be paid when the people were dying of starvation 
and had no capacity to pay. But he always used a well guarded 
language to express his feeling^. He further held, **We can stand 
any number of famines but what shall we do with slieepish people. 
Had such a famine broken out in England and had the Prime- 
Minister been as apathetic as Lord Elgin, his government would 
have tumbled down like nine-pins.”** Deprecating the idea of loot¬ 
ing the bazaars, he directed the people to go to the Collector and 
ask him to provide them with food and work as it was his duty to 
do so. The revenue officers were so callous tliat they even wanted 
to convict several Sabha workers wlxo were educating the people 
regarding tlieir duties at the onset of the famines. The attitude of 
the bureaucracy so exasperated the Presidency Newspapers that 
some of them preached the nonpayment of revenues openly. The 
helplessness and the degrading misery of the people gave birth to 
extremist tendencies and leaders like Tilak had to write in clear 
terms : “Por the last twelve years we have been shouting hoarse, 
desiring that the Government should hear us. But our shouting 
has no more affected the government than the sound of gnats.” 

The miserable plight of the people increased further when these 
famines were accompanied by diseases like cholera, dysentry and 
above all the plague epidemic of 1896 and 1897. What the grow¬ 
ing poverty and famines could not do, was done at its worst by the 
plague. There are accounts *ffiow whole families sUccunftSed to the 
epidemic, how extremely difficult it was to get men to carry the 
dead bodies for cremation, or how to escape detection and the 
subsequent horrors, corpses were hidden in a thousand and one 
ways.” The misery of the people was increased by the mismanage¬ 
ment and unsympathetic dealings of the bureaucracy. The govern¬ 
ment enacted the Epidemic Diseases Act giving special powers to 
the Viceroy as well as to the Governors. This act instead of res¬ 
toring confidence among the people horrified them further. The 
use of the army personnel in Poona deepened the people’s suspi¬ 
cion and their leader Shri B. G. Tilak, in vain, made an appeal for 
restoring confidence among them. His forewarning that those 
rigorous measures would “cause greater opposition in securing the 
intended object** came true. In vain did he plead for securing the 
oo-operation of the people. He even went on to say : “The 
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Bombay and the Poona people are now more afraid of the Govern¬ 
ment operations than of the prevalence of plague/**^ But these 
counsels had no effect and the employment of troops in segregating 
the patients and in effecting forcible searches caused much distress 
and humiliation. The forced entries into the female apartments 
was an outrage upon the modesty of Indian women. The searches 
organised led to the defilement as well as to the dishonour of their 
Gods and religious instincts.^® The open inspection of Indian 
women on the public roads has no parallel for indecencies practised 
by any other alien government on a foreign soil. These repressive 
measures were even criticised by some fairminded British news¬ 
papers. 

It should, therefore, cause no surprise if the people said in 
agony, “Plague is less cruel to us than the official measures." The 
desperation of the people is well marked in the writings of Mr. 
Tilak at the close of the plague operations. He wrote : “It is true 
that Her Majesty the Qpecn, the Secretary of State and his Coun¬ 
cil should not have issued an order for needlessly practising ^ulum. 
But in my opinion it is the duty of our leaders to find out some 
contrivance for the protection of our people when it has once been 
settled that the government is to practise Z^lum and when we are 
convinced tliat no one upto the supreme authority will and does 

afford redress for this He further maintained.“Wc 

are reddcx-d to iiuch a plight now that if the government becomes 

oppressive.we can only say that it is our misfortune and nothing 

elsc.”'“* But even this honest and frank attitude was misunder¬ 
stood and the ‘ Times of India’ o^jenly charged Mr. Tilak with “in¬ 
citing the people to break the peace and to have recourse to 
force.” This was the type of malicious propaganda started by the 
Anglo Indian press. Mr. Tilak gave a rejoinder by saying, “Anglo- 
Indian journalists like yourselves can, 1 know, be hardly induced 
to take the right view of the action. But still I must state that 
what I honestly believe to be the case, viz, that the unnecessary 
stringency of the plague measures and not the writings of the 
native press are responsible for the feelings of dissatisfaction refer¬ 
red to by you.”^* The measures to check the plague failed to 
satisfy the people One may say that such callous approach as 
made by the plague officers, could only be expected from an alien 
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government run by a wooden bureaucracy. Those measures left 
bitter memories of the humiliation of the people and made them 
desperate against the Government. Out of desperation the Aiaraiha 
wrote : “Plague is more merciful to us than its human prototypes 
now reigning in the city. Every one of these grievances may be 
proved to the hilt if His Excellency is pleased to enquire into the 
details.”^^ But these details were never enquired into, and no 
wonder, if, as the cumulative result of the economic distress and 
the increased demoralisation of the people, a sense of desperation 
was caused, which led the people to think seriously for finding 
ways and means which would end the unhappy and helpless 
period of their subjection by means other liian those adopted so 
far. The people sought refuge in extremist measures arising from 
radical and revolutionary ideology which was already in the air 
and was only further strengthened and developed by leaders like 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Lala Lajpat Rai, Bepin Chandra Pal, Auro- 
bindo Ghosh, Barindra Kumar Ghosh, Savarkar Brothers, Shyamji 
Krishna Varma and others. 

Extremism was not an altogether new factor in Indian poli¬ 
tics. Among its early exponents one might refer to Shri Raj 
Narain Bose, Swami Vivekananda, Shri Vasudeva Balvant Phadke 
and Shri Vishnu Shastri Chiplunkar. Raj Narain Bose had 
advocated the formation of .secret societies after the Italian 
model. His prospectus for the ‘Promotion of Nalion«J*Fceling* 
was a remarkable document.^^ Shri R. C. Mazumdar observes ; 
“It was a heroic attempt to turn the thoughts of the Anglicised 
educated Bengaless towards their own culture and customs”®^ 
The famous novelist and poet, Bankim Chandra Chatterji, glorified 
intense love for the motherland through his, writings, and the 
Anand M aih specially became the Bible of the Nationalists and the 
Revolutionaries. Love of India was extolled to the skies and the 
worship of the country was set at par with the worship of Goddess 
Durga, called by so many other names as Bhavani, Ghandi and 
Kali.^® Similarly, the Neo-Vedantism of Swami Vivekananda 
placed the Hindu religion on a very high pedestal among the reli¬ 
gions of the world. He became the apostle of a new revolution. 
His clarion call to the people to shed fear and inculcate the spirit 
of Shakti “galvanized the current of national life, infused new 
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hopes and aspirations, and placed the service to the country on a 
high spiritual level.” His appeal to the youth to be prepared to 
offer the biggest sacrifices did not go in vain and it created a suit- 
able atmosphere for extremist doctrines to gain an upper hand. 
His disapproval of the policy of mendicancy further strengthened 
the people’s faith in revolutionary measures and there was hardly 
a person who was not moved by his call to action.^® 

But Bengal was not alone to be moved to action. Maharastra 
which had preserved the tradition of Swarajya as preached and 
achieved by Shivaji was soon to play its magnificent role and revive 
that tradition and movement into a reality. As early as I87i#, one 
Vasudeo Balvant Phadke, a clerk, organised an armed revolt against 
the foreign domination and heralded the dawn of revolutionary and 
extremist era in India’s fight for freedon.^^ Writes William Wedder 
burn, “Phadke claimed to lead a national revolt upon the lines on 
which the Marahatta power had originally been founded.** The 
legal remembrancer who prepared his case came to the conclusion 
that he wanted to “raise a rebellion and destroy the English’*. It 
was also found that he had employed several Ramoshis and Rohitlas 
for assistance in his camp. He even opened classes for training 
youngmen in shooting and delivered a number of speeches for enlis¬ 
ting their support in his campaign. The already awakened Maha¬ 
rashtra^ through the wonderful work of Ranade, Sarvajanik Kaka 
and R. G. Bliandarkar did not take his prosecution lying down. 
Even Mr. Ranade was eager to see that he was defended and 
Sarvajanik Kaka, Mr. G. V. Joshi, appeared for his defence. 
Phadke was tried and sentenced to transportation for life and four 
years after his incarceration, he died at Aden. Thus ended the first 
attempt to destroy the foreign rule largely due to a lack of proper 
organisation. Nonetheless, it had “created a sensation in Poona 
and his unflinching courage aroused admiration.**^® The effort 
though a small one, was “the only attempt after the upheaval of 
1857 at organising an armed revolt against the British.”^® It alar¬ 
med the bureaucracy and they “saw in it a plot of the Brahmans 
of Poona to regain what they had lost with the downfall of the 
Peshwas.** It also foretells the ill organised and 'non-vocal* 
discontent prevalent among the rural classes. 

'The hour finds the man* has been very appropriately about 
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the rise of CHiiplunkar, Tilak and his associates in Maharastra. 
They represented the prevailing discontent and gave a correct lead 
fo the people setting in motion powerful movements which ultima¬ 
tely proved to be epoch making. Naturally, therefore, Vishnu 
Shastri Gbiplunkar, the friend and philosopher of B. G. Tilak, 
deserves a careful study. Shri Vishnu Shastri Chiplunkar came on 
the political firmament on account of his famous Nioandhmala writ¬ 
ten in 1874. He wielded a powerful and *caustic pen’ which roused 
the moral wrath of younger generation against the alien rule. 
Regarding British rule as a curse, he thought that the alien rule was 
the main cause of the general impoverishment of India.*® He 
exhorted the people to feel proud of themselves and their cultural 
heritage. The forceful and direct approach of his impassioned 
articles produced a powerful effect on the minds of mcn.^^ He 
tried to remove an erroneous impression from the minds of the 
people tliat “the English have come to this hot country from a 
distance of 4,>*00 miles to do good to the Indians. Most people arc 
now convinced that the object of the British in ruling over India is 
something other than the good of this country.”*^ Chiplunkar 
taught the people to feel self-conlident by writing that there was 
nothing wrong with their country as her pulse was beating normally 
and her body working properly.*^ So wrote Messrs. Pradhan 
and Bhagwat about the effect of Chipiutikar’s writings ; “This 
sentiment as also the bantering tone was apt to make an ap^al to 
impressionable minds.”** Chiplunkar educated the minds of bis 
countrymen and used a very Ibrcefui language against the English 
rule. He was writing in a “mood of violent reaction against British 
rule” which was expressed in an extreme form. As Dr. V. M. Bhat 
admits, his writings were full of sedition and roused revolutionary 
tendencies in the minds of the younger generation. It was, there¬ 
fore, no wonder if younger men like Tilak and Agarkar were ins¬ 
pired by his way of thinking and did not adopt the line suggested by 
Ranade and Bhandarkar. In his view Chiplunkar was a republican 
who gave a message of hope to his countrymen, if they felt proud 
of their own culture and stood on their own legs.** He inspired 
Tilak and Agarkar and urged them to dedicate their lives to the 
cause .)f education. He thought that it was by these means that 
the nation would be nearer the gates of freedom. The determina- 
5 
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tion and enthusiasm of these men is best described in the %vordi of 
Tilaky “We were men with our brains in a fever-heat with the 
thought of the degraded condition of our country and after long 
cogitations we had formed the opinion' that the salvation of our 
motherland was to be found in education alone.**^* Ghiplunkar 
set a noble example of supreme self-sacrifice when he resigned a 
government job and served the New English School. His decision 
to do so is best described in his own words ; ‘'The memorable first 
Uctobei is approaching. 1 shall enjoy the pleasure of kicking off 
my chains that day.” The enthusiasm which he showed and the 
way he captained his team soon made his school an object of envy 
by sister institutions. But unfortunately he was not spared longer 
and the cause of the service of the Motherland suffered a rude 
>hock in his death, in an obituary note Tiiak resolved to carry 
on the work which they had taken up in common.*'^ In apprecia¬ 
tion of his work Tahmankar writes : “Just as Voltaire made every 
despot, from Stockholm to Rome and from St. Petersburg to Lisbon, 
tremble in his shoes when he took up his pen, so Ghiplunkar made 
the sychophants and the place hunters squirm under the lash of his 
words.”'*® So had lived and so had died the young apostle of radi¬ 
cal nationalism. It appears that his race was run and before death, 
he handed over the flag of tlic race to his colleague Sri B. G. Tiiak. 
It is in lliis background that we would study the rise of a bright 
star iiimB G.^Tilak of Maharastra. 

Born in the family of Chitpavan Brahmans in Maharastra, 
Shri Bal Gangadhar Tiiak had to fight his way to eminence. He 
was considerably influence^, by the writings of Messers. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, Digby and his friend Vishnu Shastri Ghiplunkar. 
Impressed by the writings of Ghiplunkar, Tiiak and his friend 
.^garkar decided to dedicate their lives to the cause of education 
as it was the best medium of awakening the minds of the people. 
The enthusiasm and the sacrifices ofTilak and his friends may be 
regarded as a rare example of .supreme devotion and sacrifice for 
the motherland. The new School which they had opened soon 
won the admiration of all. But the School was to them “only 
one of the projects in the programme for popular education. Their 
elder comrade Ghiplunkar who had given up a government job 
was already writing like Voltaire in his Nibandhmala.*'*® Tiiak 
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and Agarkar instituted two papers, the Maratha and the Ktsari in 
English and Marathi respectively. The purpose was to educate 
the English knowing as well as the common people. The Motto 
of Kesari was very fascinating and inspiring : 

|F*i iT^T 

Translated into English it means *‘Oh my friend, Lord of the eleph¬ 
ant herd with eyes blinded by intoxication, do not for a moment 
stay here in this bushy forest land, for here in the mountain cave 
sleeps the lion who tears huge rocks with his terrible paws mistaking 
them for elephants.” One might say that this was actually a tlireat 
to the English in India stating that if they stayed longer they 
would be torn to pieces.®® The young editors from the very begin¬ 
ning maintained the highest traditions of journalism, avoided 
flattery and called a spade a spade in keeping with its name, **the 
lion”. Messrs. Pradhan and Bhagwat maintain : ”The title 
Ktsari was indicative of the mood of editors who knew that their 
roaring would arouse a slumbering society and would strike terror 
in the hearts of their opponents. Tilak’s method of writing was 
direct, penetrating and precise. There was always a legal note 
in his writing. Soon their papers were looked upon with suspicion. 
An offlcial commentary said that “the Maratha frequiirtty' 'l^uotcs 
paragraphs and articles of a violent and democratic nature from 
the English radical,” 

But all was not well for the young editors. Soon they were 
involved in a defamation case in which they were convicted and 
imprisoned for 101 days.*’ They suffered and lost heavily in 
health but their spirit remained unconquered and the sufferings 
thus undergone made them men of steel frame. So writes Tilak's 
biographer ; “Tilak had thus come out of his first ordeal vanquish¬ 
ed and yet the victor.”** On the day of their release, they were 
accorded a hero’s welcome. Soon their papers gained much 
popularity. 

About the early writings of Tilak and his associates Messrs. 
Pradhan and Bhagwat say : “The first five years of the Kesaii and 
Maralha were a period of intellectual companionship during which 
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Tilak and Agarkar acted as knight errants of journalism, out to 
meet and kill every dragon on the path of the country's advance 
to greatness.'*®^ A study of the articles of the Ktscri and the 
Aiaratha reveals that Tilak was more inclined to take a radical line 
than adopted by the previous generation of leaders like Ranade. 
In a number of articles these papers described the degenera 
tion and decay of India under the British rule. They had full 
faith that ultimately the people would drive away the intruders. 
These papers subscribed to the ideals of Vishnu Shastri Chiplunkar 
who was a republican in thought. Commenting upon the gagging 
of the Press, the Kcsari proposed direct action. They clearly 
maintained that tyranny of law could not be tolerated as it savour¬ 
ed of cowardice on the part of the people. On occasions they 
stood for the need of a total severance of all connections with the 
British and the establishment of a republican form of Govern¬ 
ment.^ They pleaded for direct action and defiance of law. It 
was through these writings and thoughts that extremism finally 
emerged. Only a Tilak in those days could speak of “direct 
action and defiance of law". 

After having severed his relations with the Dcccan Education 
Society, Tilak devoted himself to study and journalism. Even 
in the midst of these preoccupations he brought out two of his 
books Orion and The Arctic Home of the Aryons,^^ These two books 
established his claims in oriental learning and enhanced his reputa¬ 
tion. Though deeply impressed and influenced by western agnos¬ 
ticism and utilitarian philosophy, his mind began to find greater 
repose in the cultural traditions of the East. But these antiquarian 
researches did not take up'all his time. He devoted himself more 
and more to politics. He, therefore, did not give any preference to 
social work and he rightly thought that social reform was possible 
only when political freedom had been obtained. He was ably- 
supported by Dada Bhai Naoroji, the Grand old man of India. 

Tilak wanted to utilize the Indian National Congress which, 
as maintained by some, had been designed to work as a safety 
valve for the British Government in India by its founder Mr. A. O. 
Hume, and which had begun as a moderate body praying annually 
for political concessions and having its faith in the divine dispen¬ 
sation and the benevolence of the British Raj. His paper, the 
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Kiseri used to anticipate and at times prompt the Ckmgress orga* 
jiisation in its deliberations. He kept on rousing the moral wrath 
of the people against the foreign power and asked them to have 
faith in their leaders. More than anything else, Tilak realised 
that in arousing the moral wrath of the people against the foreign 
power, nothing could help more than suffering for the cause, and 
his whole life with so many imprisonments bears ample testimony 
to his faith in suffering. He was at his best in espousing the 
cause of agitation and he gave full publicity and support to what is 
called as Hume Agitation which he started after the Anti-Corn Law 
League of London.^ He was ever vigilant and defended Mr. Hume 
when he was vehemently attacked by Anglo-Indian Press and even 
other responsible persons, on the publication of his circular which 
was meant to forewarn the rich as well as the Government about 
the possibility of an agrarian rising similar to that of the French 
Revolution. Mr. Hume wanted the British public to realise that 
the British administration was driving the people to one of the 
“most terrible cataclysms in the history of the world ,*'57 
Evidently, Tilak’s intention was to make the people conscious of 
their collective might when in revolt. 

But his views were much changed from 1892. He was not 
the same Tilak who would like to walk on the trodden path of 
liberalism. This change was largely due to his study of Max 
Muller’s writings on India and Hinduism. MuciTTfidic than 
this was the wonderful influence of the teachings of Swami Viveka- 
nanda and his success in America and the efforts of Theosophy in 
India which had done much to elevate the Sanatan Dharma of the 
Hindus. His agnosticism was replaced by orthodoxy and love for 
Hindu religion. In the political sphere as well, his stout defence 
of Hume circular and the leadership of the cause of the indicate 
the development of his ideas towards extremism. More than 
ever, he realised the necessity of taking the message of the Congress 
to the masses. He developed a faith that Hinduism was capable 
of becoming a powerful force of regeneration and union. He 
thought of giving a deep rooted cultural basis to the political 
movement. As Aurobindo Ghosh remarks, he “aimed at develop, 
ing a language and spirit” and wanted to “Indianisc the move¬ 
ment and to carry-it to the masses”. And it was with the same 
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intention that he instituted two festivals, Qanapati Makotsasa and 
Shwaji Utsava. He wanted to canalise the religious fervour and allow 
the Hindus to meet at a place and seek inspiration from their age long 
religion. He wanted Industrial exhibitions to be held on that occasion 
and hoped that educated people would use that occasion for the pro¬ 
pagation of ideas about freedom and nationalism.®® He wanted 
to convert these fairs into huge meetings and wished that the 

political agitation should reach every hearth. He said. “.W hy 

should not these fairs be converted into huge meetings ? Will not 
your political agitation enter the huts in the villages by these 
methods ? Why should not the educated people bring home to 
them the real state of the country ? Why should not those who 
call themselves wise, enlighten the people about the tyranny of 
the Government ? W^hy should they not strengthen our feeling 
of nationalism on the basis of religious faith As desired, the 
GanapS Makutsava was used as a means of political propaganda. 
Patriotic songs recited there spread the message of Hwutitshi and 
Suiar jya. Youngmen from Maharastra took a leading part in it 
and took special interest in gymnastics. These gymnastics and 
patriotic feelings led to the foundation of the Abhmuva hhorat 
(Young India Society, a political organisation, with leaders like 
Shri V. D. Savarkar. In a short time, this festival gained much 
popula/ity and was organised through various societies even outside 
Maharastra. 

Having successfully started the Ganapati festival, Tilak tur¬ 
ned his mind to arouse the people's interest in secular and political 
matters. Like Carlyle he behaved that the heroes of the world are 
the creators of the world. He found such a hero in Shivaji Meharaj 
who stood for Swarnjya and was regarded as a great delivcrti of the 
Hindus.®® He wrote powerful articles in which he told the people 
about the great work done by Shivaji and started a movement in 
&vour of repairing his samadhi. He collected a lot of money and 
wanted to make this festival an annual feature in which patriotic 
songs reminding the audience of Shivaji's valour were sung and 
lectures were delivered in which Shivaji's achievements were des¬ 
cribed- The annual celebration was attended by great leaders 
like Shri S. N. Bannerjec and Pandit M. M. Malaviya. Soon this 
festival was celebrated in Bengal and Tilak who had vehemently 
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protested against the partition of Bengal was invited on this occa¬ 
sion. Tiiak had thus spread the message of Swarajya to every 
hearth and home and inspired the people to work for the libera¬ 
tion of the motherland. It is remarkable how Tiiak was silently 
preparing the nation for struggle taking the utmost advantage under 
the cover of constitutional agitation. And it was in one of the 
Shivaji festivals that Tiiak defended the murder of Afzal Khan in 
the true spirit of Shreemad Bhagwat Gita. He saw nothing wrong 
in it as, in his opinion, it was committed for the liberation of the 
motherland.®' In the same vein he said, “If thieves enter our 
house and we have not sufHcieni strength in our w'rists to drive 
them out, we should without hestitation shut them up and burn 
them alive. Goo has not conferred upon the mlechhai the grant, 
inscribed on a copper plate of the kingdom of Hindustan. The 
Maharaja strove to drive them away from the land of his birth. He 
did not thereby commit the sin of coveting what belonged to others. 
Do not circumscribe your vision like a frog in the well, get out of 
the penal code, enter into the extremely high atmosphere of Shreemad 
Bhagaat Gita and then consider the actions of great men.'*®^ In the 
same meeting, Professor Bhanu strongly refuted the contention of 
I’nglish historians who charged Shivaji with Afzal Khan’s muider 
and said, “Who dares to call that man a murderer who wiien oni> 
nine years old had received Divine inspiration not to bow down 
before a Mohammedan Emperor ?.. Every Hinds, every Marhatta 
must rejoice at this spectacle, for, we too are striving to regain oux 
lost independence and it is only by combination that we can 
throw off the yoke.**®^ 

The Kesari published some of the verses sung in the Shivaji 
Utsava, and put the following words in the mouth of Shivaji who 
said ; “Foreigners are dragging out Lakshmi by the hands of perse¬ 
cution. Have all our leaders become like helpless figures on the 
chess board ? How can I bear to see this heart rending sight ?”®* 
It is not difficult to imagine what effect these speeches must have 
produced upon the minds of its readers. At least, the attitude ol 
the Government regarding these celebrations becomes clear by 
going through the letter of Bombay Governor to the Secretary ot 
State for India in which he wrote : “In 1895, following up his 
policy of enlisting religious feeling in the cause of revolution, Tiiak 
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inaugurated th Canapati celebrations, which have since annually 
been made the occasion of demonstrations against the British 
Government. About the same time the cult of Shivaji was introdu¬ 
ced and though Tilak at first denied any intention of using it for 
the subversion of British rule, it has become, as it was doubtless 
intended to become, an incitement to the expulsion of the English 
rule from India. As Shivaji drove out the Moghuls, so his worship¬ 
pers are to drive out the English.'*®® However, within ten days of 
the festival, the two plague officers who were posted in Poona, were 
killed by the Chapekar brothers and Tilak was prosecuted for 
seditious writings and speeches and mltimately convicted. 

Tilak's next important step was the capture of the Sarvajanik 
Sabha and the ousting of the Ranade group of moderates. The 
Sarvajanik S bha was packed by his followers and became a forum 
of his activities. The followers of Ranade set up another society 
which was known as the Deusn Sabha under the leadership of 
Ranade, and Gokhale as its guiding spirit. They now openly decla¬ 
red that they “could not associate thfm'selves with extremism and 
sedition of whi- h Tilak was an exponent.” By now these terms, 
moderates and extremists had become current, though Tilak would 
not like to be called an extremist which he was, and had become 
in every sense of the term. The Sabtia which was captured by Tilak 
did some real service to the people and soon that occasion had 
come w|ieji the Bombay presidency was visited by two convulsions 
in the form of famines and the much dreaded bubonic plague. 
These two marked a turning point in the career of Tilak. As 
Tahmankar says, “His actions in both stamped him as a leader of 
tremendous resourcefulness and strength of character, and also 
brought him into sharp conflict w th the Government.”**® The 
famines of 1896 and 1897 were very severe and we have already 
learnt how there were numerous deaths due to Government's neg¬ 
ligence and how Tilak rendered yeeman's service to the famished 
people and criticised the Government in his sarcastic and frank 
writings. He thought that it was the duty of the Government to 
save the dying people and if the Government neglected them, it 
would be to their “own peril.” He warned the Government that 
the peasants might rebel, if it neglected their duties towards them. 
Tilak urged the people to compel the Government to do their duty 
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towards them. He went on to say : the conditions, as laid 

down in the famine code prevail in any district, then , obviously 
there is no need for the peasants to pay the land tax at least not 
for this year.**^^ He opposed the official negligence and coercion 
most vehemently. All attempts of the Government to cow down 
the ryot failed due to his exposure of its policy. Similarly, on the 
outbreak of the plague, Tilak worked with greatest possible zeal. 
So writes Tahmankar : “Week after week, he thundered in the 
Kesati against the ‘inhuman’ conduct of Rand’s men who were let 
loose like ‘a vast engine of oppression* on the people. But even 
this brought no change in the people. Tilak warned the Govern¬ 
ment that public resentment had reached a breaking point and 
concluded by affirming : “What people on earth, however docile 
will continue to submit to this sort of terror.” Not long after, a 
determined group of reckless youngmen avenged in their own way 
the deep distress and humiliation of the people of Poona and when 
Lts. Rand and Ayrst were returning from the Qjueen’s Jubilee 
Celebrations, a volley of gun shots broke out and the hated plague 
officers were shot dead. Then followed a reign of terror in the 
Poona city and curfew was clamped upon it and Rs. 20,000 were 
offered for the head of the murderer and ultimately Damodar 
Chapekar was arrested, convicted and hanged. 

Not satisfied with the arrest of Damodar Chapekar the 
Bombay Government appeared to have lost its head,/\t 3 ^ quartered 
a punitive police in Poona for full two years though there was no 
widespread conspiracy. More than that the entire Anglo-Indian 
press started a wild and acrimonious campaign against the Poona 
Brahmins. I’hc “Times of India** declared “that the Poena 
Brahmins were hatching a plot to overthrow the British Govern¬ 
ment.**•“ They even suggested that, the Penal Code should be 
modified so as to bring to book those editors who incited the people 
to violence. The Times even hinted that Tilak was behind the 
murder. The campaign of obnoxious attacks started by the Anglo- 
Indian press was followed by the British papers. The ‘Daily Mail* 
wrote ; “There is nothing fanatic abou* the Poona murder. Poona 
is the centre of much of the sedition and mutiny hatching of the 
whole country. The Poona Brahmin is notorious throughout the 
>vhole of India and the educated among them particularly so. By 
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their newspapers, by their secret messengers and signs, they are 
endeavouring to stir up a revolt against the British powerTilak 
criticised the attitude of the Government in th« Kesari and wrote 
two powerful articles under the captions. “Has The Government 
Lost Its Head ?*’ and “To Rule is Not To Seek Vengeance.”’® He 
described the Rand murder as “Terrible happenings of Tuesday 
night.”He called the propaganda made by The Times of India 
as “malignant” and said : “This is not the first time that the Poona 
people have had to face such calumny. In 1876 when the Budhwar 
Palace was burnt similar accusations were made. But the people 
should not lose heart and continue to help the Government as far 
as possible.”’* He denounced all those who held that the Verna¬ 
cular press was responsible for the outrage or who regarded the 
murders as an act done by “school boys led astray by English edu¬ 
cation or Shivaji celebrations.” The Anglo-Indian press started 
its wild propaganda against Tilak and hinted that he had a hand 
in the murder. The Government tried its best to implicate Tilak 
in the crime but failed. From the papers preserved in the archi¬ 
ves, it becomes clear that the Government of Bombay was too eager 
to implicate Tilak and was trying to find excuses for his prosecution 
in some case. But when the Government could not connect Tilak 
with murder, it arrested him on the charge of sedition and dis¬ 
loyalty to the Queen. 

Tilak too had a premonition of what was going to happen. 
When arrested, he even refused to get himself released on bail. It 
was even suggested to him that he might modify his statement and 
tender some sort of apologyf But he was not the person to do 
either. He observed ; “...Their object is to humiliate the Poona lea¬ 
ders, and I think in me they will not find a 'kutcha* reed as they did 
in Professor Gokhale and the editor of the Dnyan trakash^^ Tilak’s 
arrest on the charge of sedition aroused countrywide sympathies 
and so frightened were the members of the bar and moderate 
leaders of Bombay that he could not get a counsel in Bombay. 
Bengal, however, rose equal to the occasion and it provided the 
best possible counsel. A sum of Rs. 4J,000 was easily collected 
and the efforts of Messrs. W. C. Bonnerjee, Moti Lai Ghosh and 
poet Rabindra Nath Tagore need a special mention. It would not 
be possible to give all the details of the case in a short space as 
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this. The sum total was that Tilak was convicted for 18 months 
rigorous imprisonment on the charge of sedition and showing dis¬ 
affection to the Q,ucen. The news of Tilak^s conviction spread 
gloom and despondency over the entire country and many regar¬ 
ded the award of sentence as “a miscarriage of justice.” The people 
expressed their resentment in various ways and offered prayers for 
Tilak’s health. They were indignant at the conviction of their 
leader and the way he was tried. The C. 1. D, report on his 
conviction is as follows : “The arrest caused considerable stir 
throughout India. No case has interested people of this country 
so much for years and years back and the sympathy shown to¬ 
wards him took the practical form of a collection of Rs. 40,000 
for his defence, which came in from all over India.^’ The report 
also gives a glimpse of public opinion on Tilak’s conviction : 
“Mr. Tilak, though legally convicted, has been morally acquitted 
and has risen ten times higher in public estimation by the bold 
stand he took during the trial. It was an ennobling sight, when 
he was standing at the Bar and reiterating his innocence in spite 
of the verdict of the jury”^* There could not be a better tribute 
to Tilak*s work and patriotism than this report. 

The echo of Tilak’s arrest was heard in the annual meeting 
of the Congress where the Hon’ble Mr. C. Sankaran Nair in his 
presidential speech deplored the treatment meted to I’dak and 
criticised that more than half of the jury were Cilfopcan when 
they should all have been Indian. Mr. Surendra Nath Bannerjee 
made a touching reference to his conviction when he said : “A 
whole nation is in tears.”^* He further held, “It is impossible for 
a native of the attainments, the distinction and the unquestioned 
position of M\ Tilak to harbour sentirn'ents of disloyalty towards 
the British Government.” It is also on record that when this 
moving reference was made, the whole audience rose to its feet and 
made continuous applause. Even the English papers criticised 
the manner in which his case was conducted. TAe New Castle 
Leader unhesitatingly observed : “The hostile articles were not 
judged with that impartiality which British justice demanded.*' 

After his release, Tilak said, "I will be doing exactly what 
I have been doing before'* and assumed the editorship of the 
iCesm, The first article which he wrote began with the Vedic 
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salutation meaning a resumption of his task 

again. He criticised the venomous propaganda by ThtT%m§s 
which led to his conviction and made his stand clear by saying, 
**No educated person can be capable of taking part in, much less 
in inciting, an overthrow of the English power, or have direct 
connection with bloodshed. Anyone who suspects the contrary 
must regard his belief as an outcome of his own ignorance or pre¬ 
judice”. He also wrote, "Despite the new situation now created 
(by the novel definition of sedition)"^® we are determined to continue 
to work for the attainment of our objective (Swarajya). Wc need 
not be afraid of anybody so long as our hearts are pure and un¬ 
sullied by hatred.His release inspired all those activities which 
he had adopted in ord r to rouse the people and help them to 
shake off their inactivity. Tilak attended the Lucknow Congress 
and there he wanted to utilise the platform of the Congress for 
condemning the reactionary regime of Lord Sandhurst, but he 
could not get enough support from the moderates. This was also 
an indication that Tilak was not as yet in majority in the Congress. 
But with the public, he had become immensely popular and was 
looked upon as* a national hero. He also criticised the Govern¬ 
ment’s approach towards the peasantry and became their greatest 
champion. But by far the greatest contribution of Tilak was that 
he wanted Congress movement to reach the masses, and it is 
rightly helcmTat through his work in the famine and the plague, 
through the educative effort in the Ganapati and the Shivaji 
festivals, he had succeeded in his object to a great extent. He 
even did not spare the humdrum and monotonous sessions and 
work of the Congress and its leaders. He asked the Congress leaders 
to consider that thcT job was not speech-making alone, they 
should come out and serve the nation like Dadabhai and Hume. 
He held the leaders responsible for the defects of the Congress 
and advised congressmen “to muse by day and dream by night of 
their country’s future and do their utmost by taking the people 
with them.” He quoted how Rama and Shivaji got their tasks 
fulfilled with the help of monkeys and ordinary Mawlas.®® 

While writing on the occasion of Mr. Hume's farewell, he 
became extremely critical of the role of the Congress “w'hich met 
once in a year and repeated the same speeches like the frogs of 
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variegated colours, appearing every rainy season and croaking 
some like bulls, others like goats.”w He lost all faith in constitu¬ 
tional agitations and held, *‘If constitutional agitation is the only 
real way of ameliorating our condition, then we must give it up 
and follow some other method."®^ jjg gyen hinted going beyond 
the mere talk of constitutional agitation. He was definite in his 
mind that they should not expect justice from an Imperialist power 
by mere crying or shouting 6r holding annual meetings of the Con¬ 
gress - a/umaiAu, (show. as he called il®^ Elaborating the same 
theme, he said “If you want justice from them and that too 
quickly, then mere shouting once a year will not achieve this. You 
must carry on both in India and England an agitation so persis¬ 
tently as to allow no rest or respite to the British. The true 

wedding docs not consist in celebration, similarly the true 
congress work is not in the annual show that is held every 
year.”®^ 

Deeply inspired by Shreemad Bhagwatgita*s clarion call 
to duty and Lord Krishna's exhortation to Arjuna : 

he asked the people to fight and agitate with per¬ 
severance. He deprecated the loyalty of Mehtas, Gokhales and 
Wachas and pleaded for action instead. He succeeded in a great 
measure by infusing “a new self-confidence and a new sclf-asser- 
tiveness into his people." Says Ram Gopal : “So far it was parley¬ 
ing between the government officials on the one ha»''^ • and a few 
politicians on the other. Tilak turned thousands upon thousands 
of common people into agitators.*’®^* He further holds, “He brought 
down politics to practical reality and this naturally meant suffering 
for which he was prepared and for which others, Moderates as 
they were called, were not."®® In the same vein writes Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, “By his speeches and writings and more, probably, 
by his life and character Tilak brought the ideals of new 
nationalism into the actual field of practical politics.”®^ A truer 
appreciation of Tilak's work cannot be found than in what Dr. 
R. C. Mazumdar says, “It has been rightly observed that Tilak 
brought political philosophy in India from heaven to earth, from 
the council hail or the congress m^udap to the street and the 
market.”*® 

It would be difficult to acknowledge one single person as 
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the author or creator of a particular movement but it can surely 
be held that Tilak had a very large share in building and develop¬ 
ing this school of Indian politics which is called the school of 
Radical nationalists or Extremists’. By arousing national self- 
consciousness, condemning the moderate ways of pressing demands, 
insisting on self-help and adopting agitation as his weapon, he was 
the first in those days who declared that **SiVaraj (.self-rule^ was our 
birth right and we shall achieve it’.’ But he was not all alone in 
this supreme task. He was ably supported by leaders like 
Aurobindo Ghosh, Bepin Chandra Pal and Lala Lajpat Rai. 

Shri Aurobindo Ghosh of revered memory may be described 
as the spiritual exponent of Indian radicalism. He inherited the 
national spirit of his grandfather, Raj Narain Bose.®® Like him, 
he also believed in revolutionary movements. He was one with 
Swami Vivekananda, in infusing nationalism among the masses 
and said ^‘Nationalism is an avatar and cannot be slain”. During 
his stay in England, he developed a fascination for the heroic 
struggle for Irish Independence under the leadership of Parnell 
Similarly, he felt much inspired by the French Revolution .®i These 
two great freedom movements enkindled the lamp of freedom in 
his bosom and he began to dream of the Independence of his own 
country. While still in England, he joined a secret society, 
ami Oa^ger, which aimed at the emancipation of India from foreign 
yoke and took a vow to act for the same. He felt more and more 
attracted towzye^s India and her age-long hoary culture. The idea 
of returning to India attracted him like “a magnet in the inner¬ 
most recesses of his heart.” He felt “inspired at the call of Saraswati 
from her ‘lotus-heaven', the cajl of the regions of eternal snow, the 
call of the Ganges was there and he prepared for his journey home¬ 
wards.” 

On his return to India, he managed to get a job for himself 
with the Gaekwad of Baroda and later on became the Vice- 
Principal at the Baroda College. This was the starting point of 
another epoch in his career. He utilised the time in the study of 
Indian languages like Bengali, Gujrati and Marathi along with 
Sanskrit, the fountain head of all these languages.®^ He was much 
impressed by Michael Madhusudan Dutta and Bankim Chandra 
Chatierji. About Michael Madhusudan Dutta he wrote 
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**Pioet, who first with skill inspired did teach 
Greatness to our divine speech/*®® 

Similarly, he expressed his great admiration for Bankim, the master 
of Bengali prose by writing : 

“He sowed for desert with ruddy-hearted rose, 

The sweetest voice that ever spoke in prose/*®^ 

But it was the study of classics which turned his mind towards 
politics and spirituality. He had the occasion to study the Indian 
culture and to “discover for himself the eternal inspiration that 
kept it ever alive and fresh/’®5 Not only this, he also thought 
over the factors which had brought about tlie degradation of India 
and impoverished her. But his love of Indian classics did not 
hamper his continuous study of English as well as other classical 
poets and writers hke Homer, Dante and Horace.®® They created a 
ferment in his ideas and he devoloped a fascination for Indepen¬ 
dence by extremer methods than the mendicant and moderate 
nature of the Congress politics. He even thought of revolutionary 
methods for the liberation of his motherland. In the earlier stages 
he wrote a series of frank, lucid and anonymous articles under the 
meaningful title of “New Lamps for old” in the Indu ttakash of 
Bombay which was edited by one oi‘ his Cambridge fellows, 
Mr. K.G.Deshpandc.®^ He deprecated the moderate role of the Con¬ 
gress, meeting annually and passing routine resolutions. In anger, 
he compared the moderate leaders with blind men, and wrote, “If 
the blind lead the blind shall they not both fall into dhph ?’'®® He 
further wrote : “The Congress in Bengal is dying of consumption, 
annually its proportions sink into greater insignilicance, its leaders, 
the Bannerjis and Lai Mohan Ghoshes, have climbed into the 
rarefied atmosphere of the Legislative Council and lost all hold on 
the imagination of the youngmen. The desire for a nobler and 
more inspiring patriotism is growing more intense,” He also 
opined that the Indian National Congress had ceased to be a 
popular body as the leadership of the Congress was swearing by 
false Gods ^more of the British make). He pleaded for adopting 
French ideals and asked the people to be “self-reliant.** Like 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji, he characterised nationalism as a 
religion “India was to him a mother to be revered and a Goddess 
to be worshipped'*,®® says, Mr. Diwakar. He writes further : 
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**Ck>ntemplation of Her and Her service gave him the same thrill 
and the same deep experience that one enjoys v^hile in deep 
meditation. India was to him the very embodiment of a great 
spiritual message, the fountain head of the wisdom of the spirit, 
the home of rich and invaluable inner experiences.’ 

But as luck would have it, Mr. Ranade cautioned Mr. Desh- 
pande about the tone of those articles and hence Shri Aurobindo 
retired into his ceil of meditation and looked for the proper time 
to give vent to his feelings. Nor did he give way to despair be¬ 
cause of the cautions of the editor. He began to think of launch¬ 
ing secret societies and spreading the cult of revolt secretly. As 
early as 1902, he sent Jatin Baiinerji, a young Bengali soldier be¬ 
longing to the army of Baroda to Bengal “with a programme of 
preparation and action Not only this, he got into touch 
with men and groups who counted and also visited Bengal person¬ 
ally “to see what was the hope of revival, what was the political 
condition of the people and whether there was the possibility of 
a real movement.*' The nature of his work was inspirational and 
instructional. The greatest gift of Aurobindo to the revolutionary 
movement was his younger brother Barindra Kumar who later 
became a prophet of the movement.^®^ Shri Aurobindo Ghosh 
kept himself in touch with the principal revolutionaries and had 
some knowledge of their plans as well. He also visited some of 
the districts of Bengal like Khulna, Mindnapur, Dacca, Rangpur 
and other places where he saw some of their activities. He was 
also in personal touch with some Maharastra revolutionaries like 
Haribhau Modak, Kaka Patil and some others. The revolutiona¬ 
ries, on his bidding, tried to establish a ^Btiuvani Mandir*, “a place 
in some mountain retreat where youth could be trained in spiri¬ 
tuality and revolution. He also wrote a pamphlet, *Bhavani Manuir’ 
which aimed at founding a centre where spirituality and patrio¬ 
tism could be blended together among the inmates of that cen- 
tre.**^®'^ Some of the persons connected with this movement 
were Hemendra Das, Mandavale, Mitter, Jatin, Barindra and 
Thakur Ramsingh.^®* But when he plunged himself into the 
wider 'stormy sea of political life*, he stopped taking a very active 
part, though he maintained his contact with the revolutionaries as 
long as he lived in Bengal. In fact, by his affective leadership. 
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he guided and spiritualised the politics of the country and elevated 
the devotion of the motherland to that of the worship of Mother 
Durga and offered a “programme of service and sacrifice”, to raise 
them from the abject position of the crawling cripples that they 
were to the level of heroes.” 

Another notable Extremist leader was Babu Bepin Chandra 
Pal. He was one of the most powerful exponents of nationa- 
lism^^^ and it is no wonder tha t he came to be looked upon as the 
father of Bengali Revolution. 

Coming from an ordinary middle class family of Sylhet, 
Bepin Babu had nothing to fall back upon and was a self-made 
man. As a student of literature he was immensely influenced by 
Messrs. Madhusudan Dutta, Bankim Chandra and Hem Chandra 
Bannerji.^®* In the religious sphere, he was deeply impressed by 
the splendid work done by the Brahmo Samaj and had the impact 
of the wonderful personality of Shri Bijoy Krishna Goswami. Babu 
Surendra Nath Bannerjee’s exhortations also aroused in him the 
love for his country. The sura total of the early impact of these 
personalities was that he chose to be a revolutionary in life. 
Against the wishes of his father, he joined the Brahmo Samaj and 
dedicated his life to missionary work and also visited America and 
England as a spokesman of the Brahmo Samaj during 1898-1900.'®^ 
Returning from these countries, he founded an English Weekly 
‘New India.*®® The first article which he wrote was political 
and educational matters. Like many others, he started as a politi¬ 
cal moderate. But gradually the bureaucratic government’s racial 
arrogance and the increasing impoverishment of the people brought 
about a change in his outlook and about 1902 he declared, “Agita¬ 
tion is not in any sense, a test of true patriotism. That test is 
self-help and self-sacrifice, and the time perhaps is coming, faster 
that we had thought, when Indian patriotism would be put to 
this test. Will it be able to stand it ? Time will show.” In this 
way one can have a glimpse of a developing philosophy of nationa¬ 
lism and extremism in Babu Bepin Chandra Pal’s views. The 
Indian Universities Act and the provocative and insulting way in 
which, regardless of the popular feelings, the partition of Bengal 
was effected, further embittered his spirit. His journal ‘The New 
India* registered a change, and from a predominantly cultural 

6 
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magazine, it turned into a manifestly political organ. Bepin 
Chandra Pal became critical of the Government's ways and lost 
all faith in British generosity. In an address delivered in the 
Calcutta Town Hall, he made a mention of the recent 'Apolitical 
changes and transformations and regarded them as almost revolu¬ 
tionary.'* He denounced Lord Gurzon and the Partition scheme 
and, along with others, began to realise “the futility of the old 
method of agitation through prayer, petition and protest" and felt 
the need of a “new and vigorous line of action." On December 21, 

1904, he wrote ; “The belief that England will of her own free 
will help Indians out ol their long established civil servitude, and 
establish those free institutions of Government which she hersell 
values so much, was once ciierished, but all hope has now been 
abandoned.It L also said that during December 1903 and 

1905, he gave voice to national aspirations in an articulate way 
and became one of the early exponents of militant nationalism 
which is known as extremism. One of his friends who like him 
voiced feelings against the British rule, was Brahma Bandhab 
Upadhyaya. The stewardship of the national movement so begun 
was to blossom into more radical views after 1905, which will be 
dealt in the following chapter. 

But Bepin Chandra Pal was not the only person in Bengal 
to give expression to discontent and urge lor newer methods. One 
of his great contemporaries was S. Deuskar, a Maharastrian resi¬ 
dent in Bengal, who wrote a famous book, -Ui/i.T Uaiha It 
attracted the attention of the people, because, it exposed the des¬ 
tructive work of the British Rule like Digby, Dadabhai Naoroji 
and R. G. Dutta. As it wa;f written in an elegant style, it made a 
great appeal to the people specially during the Swadeshi Move- 
ment.^^'* 

The last, but not the least, was Lala Lajpat Rai who heral¬ 
ded the new Nationalism. To him may be. attributed all the 
qualities which Mazzini attributed to Garibaldi in the following 
words : “A whole life devoted to one object - his country, consec¬ 
rated by deeds of honour first abroad and then at home, valour 
and constancy more than admirable, simplicity of life and manners 
which recalls the man of antiquity all the more mournful trials 
and losses manfully endured ; Glory and Poverty 1 Every parti- 
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cular relating to such a man is precious.*’^** Born in 1865 of 

“humble but respectable”^ ^2 Agarwala parents of Jagaran, a 
small town of Ludhiana district, Lajpat Rai proved to be a bril¬ 
liant child. After a distinguished career as a student, he pre¬ 
ferred the profession of law and soon had a roaring practice at 
Ludhiana and later on at Lahore.**^ The Punjab in those days 
was making much social and material progress under the influence 
of Swami Dayanand Saraswati. His teachings and philosophical 
debates ‘rationalised Hinduism, sweeping away the inventions of 
priests and charlatans, and striking at the root of image worship.'* 
Soon the Punjab was aroused and “stood forth boldly to attack 
those before whom it had cowered so long.” The deeds of the 
Muslims and Christian missionaries were foiled by the persistent 
efforts of the Arya Samajists leading the Punjab to a tremendous 
awakening. Much impressed by Swamijl's scientific approach, 
Lajpat Rai became a powerful votary of Arya Samaj and came in 
close personal touch with some of the noblest spirits of the age 
like Lala Hansraj, the late Guru Datta Vidyarthi and Ghetan- 
anand.^^* They inspired several ardent young enthusiasts who led 
many progressive movements in the North western India. As a 
social worker, the Lala was always in the forefront. It is rightly 
held that “his noble heart bled for the needy, the friendless, the 
suffering and the starved.’’ To him goes the credit of organising 
several relief works and orphanages. So much pleased were the 
pjople by his .selfless activities that he was called as the ‘Dharma- 
raj of the Punjab.’ The Lala also made his mark as a writer, au¬ 
thor and journalist. He wrote several books and some of his 
monograph-s o-i Mazzini, Garibaldi, Shivaji, Swami Dayanand and 
Sri Krishna are the notable publications of. those days. He edited a 
paper named the Punjabce, which like the hesah of Tilak, created 
a lot of public opinion. 

Like many other leaders, he also came to politics from social 
service. He joined the Indian National Congress in 1888 and 
ever since, he worked for the cause of the nation, A nationalist of 
the front rank, he vehemently criticised Sir Syed Ahmad Khan’s 
separatist attitude and wrote a series of pungent letters.”* A man 
of original ideas, he criticised the petitionary role of the Congress. 
He even criticised the origin and nature of the Congress movement 
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and imputed motives to Mr. Hume when he upheld that the Gong* 
ress Movement lacked the very essentials of a national movement, 
it being inspired by an alien on the suggestion of an English pro¬ 
consul.^^® He said that the people had no hand in the movement. 
Neither they inspired it nor did they plan it. It was also not 
a movement from within. A movement directed and planned by 
Government officials or those who sought its favour could not be 
described truly national.^i^ Besides this, the demand, pressed and 
urged by them had no glamour or charm. He further held : 
‘‘National movement demanding only a few concessions and not 
speaking of the liberties of the nation and of its ideals is never an 
effective movement. It is, at best, an opportunist movement. It 
is mischievous in so far as it diverts attention from substantial 
nation-building and character-making. It brings fame without 
sacrifice. It opens opportunities for treacheries and hypocrisies. 
It enables some people to trade in the name of patriotism.’ 
Lala Lajpat Rai ultimately regarded Mr. Hume’s movement as 
safety-valve for the British Empire against the violent revolutionary 
upsurge. 

Besides expressing the above views, Lala Lajpat Rai continued 
to exhort and train people He said ; “People once awakened 
and awakened rightly, cannot be put down Lala Lajpat Rai 

never craved for any favour from the bureaucracy. He asked the 
people to have more faith “in the political regeneration of the 
country" and firmly believed that a nation destitute of faith can¬ 
not produce martyrs and hence an all-sided development was 
recommended.^^ He canjp in a short time to be recognised an 
all-India leader and he was classed with Tilak, B. G. Pal and 
Aurobindo Ghosh, as one of the authors of New Nationalism which 
emerged and made headway since 1905 onwards. Like Ranke and 
many other historians, he interpreted history in support of nationa¬ 
lism. He condemned the British Rule in India as the only period 
of alien rule over India. Exposing the British Rule further he 
said. “History does not record a single intance of India being 

ruled from without, by a people of purely non-Indian blood. 

India was always an Empire by herself. She was never a part ol 
another empire, much less a dependency. She had her own army, 
her own navy, her own flag. Her revenues were spent for her own 
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benefit. . She had her industries and manufactured the goods she 
consumed. There was no India office in Arabia or in persia or in 
Kabul to which the people of India looked for initiative in the 
affairs of their native land.*^^*^ There could be no greater indict* 
ment of the system of government the British gave to the people 
of India and it was no wonder if these words aroused the feelings 
of the people to the highest pitch and prepared them for greatest 
sacrifices. To him goes the credit of giving a soul-force to the new 
nationalism which had made its mark in recent years. 

One might conclude that Lala Lajpat Rai gave a new hope 
and generated faith in the ultimate success of the nationalists. He 
inspired the people by saying “A movement of this nature never 
dies. The battle of freedom once begun is carried on from father 
to son, is as good today as it ever was.** As a brilliant general, he 
told the people about the trials and tribulations which one has to 
undergo in the fight for freedom, but he had no doubts about the 
triumph of nationalism in the end. Emphasising on the same 
theme he says : “The food on which the tender plant of liberty 
thrives is the blood of the martyr. The rope of the hangman, the 
axe of the executioner, or the shot of the gunner, extingui.shes 
individual life only to make the desire for corporate life keener and 
stronger. Banishments, deportations, imprisonments, tortures 
and confiscations are the usual weapons of the tyrant to strangle 
liberty, to extirpate those that arc after it but they have so far proved 
ineffectual to kill it.**^*^ This aggressive nationalism thus preached 
by Lala Lajpat Rai gave a fresh impetus to extremism in Indian 
politics which as.serted itself powerfully after 1905. 



CHAPTER III 


THE PARTITION AGITATION AND THE RISE OF 
IHE NEW PARTY FROM 1905 TO 1914 

The year 1905 may be regarded as the most memorable year 
in the first decade of the 20Lh century. It heralded the victory 
of Japan over Russia, which symbolised the victory of Asia over 
Europe that was so far invincible. It raised the prestige of Asians 
in the world and gave a message of hope to all the Asian coun¬ 
tries and to India specially because it was dominated and ruled 
by an iron bureaucracy which had no sympathy with the people 
of India. According to Mr. F. B. Fisher, it “iluilled the entire 
Orient with a new hope and ambition”^. He also regards it as 
“a tonic to oriental pride” and the most poiont sort of stimulu.s 
to Indian nationalism, following as it did by seven years of smart¬ 
ing under Lord Curzon’s regime”-^. Sir Henry Cotton writes about 
Japan’s victory in these words : “Above all there is Japan. W'hat 
an inspiration has been afforded by the character of these Eastern 
Islanders what an example have they not set to the East of the 
power of a patriotic spirit : The example is not lost on India....,, , , 
An alien government, however, well intentioned cannot accomplish 
during many generations what national government has done in 
the space of less than forty years’*^. Similarly the national leaders 
in India also felt jubilant over Japan’s victory over Russia, an 
European Country. 

Another important evSnt of the year w’as the partition of Ben¬ 
gal, regardless of the wishes and sentiments of the people of Ben¬ 
gal The partition of Bengal was the culmination of Lord Curzon’s 
zeal for extraordinary efficiency, high centralisation, unsympathetic, 
jingoist and racially arrogant system of administration. A year 
before the partition, that is, in his convocation address before 
the Calcutta University in 1904, he made some very derisive re¬ 
marks about Indian culture and lavished unnecessary praise on 
Western Society and manners. He said, **I hope I am making 
no false or arrogant claim when I say that the highest ideal of 
truth is to a large extent a W’estern conception. I do not there¬ 
by mean to claim that Europeans are universally or even generally 

36 
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truthful, still less do 1 mean that Asiatics deliberately or habi¬ 
tually deviate from truth. The one proposition would be absurd, 
the other insulting. But undoubtedly truth took a high place in 
moral codes of the West before it . had been similarly honoured 
in the East where craftiness and diplomatic skill have always 
been held in much repute”^. These remarks, though uttered 
with all the reservations and qualifications, made the impression 
upon the general people that Lord Curzon had abused the Orien¬ 
talists. If fanned into flames the already smouldering embers 
of popular wrath against the Viceroy and the British government 
whose representative Lord Curzon was^. The leaders and the 
nationalist press both took a strong exception, i he Amrita Bazar 
Patrika op?nly called Lord Curzon as one who gloried in telling 
lies.* Tilak in the K^sari made some striking remarks by writing : 
“Europ::ans came to value truth wh?n Christianity, which claimed 
.Asia for its cradle, spread over Europe. All prophets, Christ, 
Mohammad, Buddha Krishna and Confucius are of Asiatic origin. 
What sorely grieves u.s is that Lord Curzon has outraged the 
‘sanctity and dignity of the temple of learning by an ugly exhibi¬ 
tion of ranconr’\ Lord Curzon has harped on the expression 
Oriental diplomacy. Why did he ignore expres<^ions like Machia 
velian policy and perfidious Albion?^. Such then was the reac¬ 
tion of the Indian leaders against Lord Curzon’s arrogant and 
uncalled for remarks which hurt the national pride of those 
Indians who have been devoted to truth from Vedic times singing 
the popular hymn (Truth alone triumphs' ever since.* 

The biggest mischief of the year 1905 was Lord Curzon's 
proposal for dividing Bengal and creating a Muslim majority 
province of East Bengal. Though Lord Curzon’s government 
claimed that the partition was effected for administrative reasons 
and it is also true that Bengal was very big for efficient adminis¬ 
tration to be carried, yet it was received with greatest misgivings 
by the people in general. The Nationalist leaders like Shri 
Lai Mohan Ghosc and Surendra Nath Bennerjee took it as natio¬ 
nal insult and suspected mischief on the part of the government 
in attempting to create a wedge between the Hindu and Muslims. 
The people saw in it an attempt to crush the national movement 
by Lord Curzon who thought that the “Congress was tottering 
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to its fall and he would assist it to a peaceful demise. But so 
far as the national movement was concerned it came as a bless¬ 
ing in disguise. It raised an unprecedented storm of opposition 
to the British Rule in India which ended only when India be- 
became free in 1947. One might say that it was the beginning 
of the end so far as the British power in India was concerned. 

Lord Gurzon committed one blunder alter another. I hc 
Bengalee leaders like Lai Mohan Ghosh wanted to wait in depu¬ 
tation up3n him but he refused to meet them®. It was quite 
passible that the British point of view could have become clearer 
by a personal talk and from the refusal, it appears, that Lord 
Gurzon had no regard for public opinion or that he did not want 
to assuag; the pauplar feeling. The reaction of the governmental 
attitude was that the people decided to oppose the government 
by various means, that is, by renouncing titles, resigning from 
the membership of Legislative Gouncils and by-observing a natio¬ 
nal mourning for one year. Karandikar rightly observes : “The 
partition proposal which galled Bengal like a national, calamity, set 
the storm blowing with added fury^®. Writes Mr. 'llieodore: “The 
long smouldering resentment of the people crystalized around 
the issue of partition. It was almost universally unpopular,,.!^ 

The decision to partition Bengal was taken on July 19th, 
1905^2 and protest meetings followed immediately. On the 7th 
of Aug., a mammoth public meeting was held in Calcutta Town 
Hall under the presidentship of Raja Manindra Nath Nandi^^. 
It was in that meeting that Mr. Narendra Nath Sen, the veteran 
editor of the ^Indian Mirro** moved the famous boycott resolu¬ 
tion which runs as follows: “Ihis meeting fully sympathises 
with the resolutions adopted at many meetings held in the 
mofussil to abstain from the purchase of British manufactures so 
long as the partition is not withdrawn as a protest against the 
indifference of the British public in regard to Indian affairs 
and the consequent disregard of Indian public opinion by the 
present government”*^ 

For Tilak and other nationalists and the revolutionaries the 
partition came as a blessing in disguise. Tahmankar correctly 
observes : “Tilak saw in the jiartition a God-given opportunity to 
forge the solidarity of the Indian people which would become truly 
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national in character and scope embracing all classes and reach¬ 
ing every hamlet and village of India””. With a great foresight 
he saw in the agitation following the partition the opening of a 
new chapter in our national life. He also saw in the unrest of 
Bengal “the signs of a new life of political conflict”’®. He realised 
that the partition of Bengal was not a challenge to Bengal alone 
but to the entire country and he was not the man to let the oppor¬ 
tunity slip by making the cause of Bengal as the cause of India. 
He could also foresee a struggle and with it the ineffectiveness of 
the moderate methods of petitioning and praying. So wrote his 
biographers : “He had given long thought to the strategy of civil 
revolt andhe was waiting for an opportunity to generate new 
energies and to find fresh channels for the energies of the revolu¬ 
tionaries””. He rightly held that out of the sentimental feeling 
attached to the partition, there was an opportunity of starting a 
popular struggle and he was not the person to miss that. Support¬ 
ing the boycott and Swadiihi movements be wrote a powerful 
article in the Kesati under the caption.—“The Crisis”. He wrote ; 
“A filament of the lotus cannot arrest an elephant fresh in its rut 
implying that no repression would thwart the powerful Swadeshi 
movement that had been started” Commending the Town Hall 
resolution, he pleaded for action by writing “the mouth is opened 
only by shutting the nose” and “the government will not .slop its 
arrogance until we do that which severely affects it.” He wanted 
to have an economic method of presurising the Government and, 
therefore, he placed the boycott and Hwadesiii in the fore front of 
the programme. He wrote further, “It is clear now that mighty 
speeches lead us nowhere ; not words but action is wanted deter¬ 
mined action ... A day has come in the progress of public opinion 
in India, when our leaders have either to move with a will and 
determination and achieve their objective, or rot in a poisonous 
atmosphere”^®. , This was Tilak’s call of action. He described 
boycott as a Yoga and gave it a new name. — ^^*I(The 

Bahishkar Yoga;”. Writing in the same vein he continued, “We 
have neither the strength nor the desire to rise in arms against our 
rulers but should it not be possible for us to stop the drain of crores 
of rupees which we are giving to the British merchants and labou¬ 
rers by purchasing goods.” He did not preach an open rebellion 
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but wanted to teach a lesson to the Government and said : **To 
rebel against government illegally is an offence, but a boycott is 
not. If our experience shows that mere representation is not use¬ 
ful, we must achieve our object by tagging on boycott. Times of 
moment like the present, do not come often in a Nation^s history 
and whenever they come, if we do not take the fullest advantage, 
there will be no greater fools than we.”^^ 

While Tilak was pleading the cause of Bengal and asking 
the people to oppose the partition, the people of Bengal set the 
ball of direct action rolling. They had already taken a decision to 
counteract the Partition by boycotting British goods and by en¬ 
couraging Swndtih <,country-made) goods.**’ U’he people could not 
find a better way of retaliation and the ^wudtihi movement along 
with the boycott came to the forefront as the battle cry. The p ople 
adopted these two patent weapons as recommended by Tilak and 
other nationalists. Numerous meetings were held and boycott pled¬ 
ges were taken.*^ Bengali enthusiasm and sentiment reached its 
high watermark, when on the 16th of (Jet., the day of partition 
was to take effi ct, they organised a complete iiurial and observed 
it as a day of national mourning. They made an elaborate pro¬ 
gramme of expressing their sorrow by observing strike and keeping 
fast, by tying each other with a sacred brotherly thread commonly 
known as the Rakki, by laying the foundation of the Federation 
Hall and by collecting money for the encouragement of the weav¬ 
ing industry Thc' e items were observed in the midst of great 
puthos and enthusiasm. Pathos was manifest because their pre¬ 
sidency was divided and enthusiasm was observed as they were 
on the threshold of a new era in which they knew that they would 
have more occasions to oppose the Government. Ihe foundation 
was laid by the veteran Ananda Mohan Bose and a sum of 
Rs. 70,000 was immediately collected.*^ The followifig proclama¬ 
tion expressing the mood of the p:;ople was made ; “Whereas 
the government has thought fit to effectuate the partition of Bengal, 
inspite of the universal protest of the Bengalee nation, we hereby 
pledge and proclaim that we as a people shall do everything in 
our power to counteract the evil eflects of the dismemberment of 
our provice and to maintain the integrity of our race.”** 

On the 16th of Oct. 1905, the partition was effected and a 
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new province of Assam and East Bengal was created with Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller as its Governor. It was followed by a great 
wave of oppo^ilion. Leaders like Babu Surendra Nath Banuerjee 
and B. C. Pal made an intensive tour of the sundered provinces 
and addressed numerous meetings. Boycott and Swadeshi pledges 
were taken. The days after the I6lh October, were full of excite¬ 
ment. The feelings and agitation gave a great fillip to the 
Swadeshi movement and bo)Colt, It is interesting to note that 
though the Swadeshi movement got much encouragement by the 
agitation, yet it cannot be said that the movement originated from 
the agitation following the partition. No less an authority than 
Babu Surendra Nath Bannerjee has expressed that even at the 
time of partition and consequent opposition, the Swadeshi spit it 
was in the air and that the Sw'adcshi movement had already come 
into existence as a result of the stirring of an industrial movc- 
ment,^-^ ever since Indians began to oppose counter-vailing duties 
levied in the interest of Lancashire and Manchester. He also 
goes on to say that the Swadeshi movement was not a retaliatory 
movement but was a protectionist movement due to a peculiar 
national consciousness. The movement was vigorously supported 
by Babu Surendra Natli Bannerjee and his fiiend Kabja Visharad.^® 
The boycott and Swadeshi received a tremendous support fiom 
the youth of Bengal. TJicy took the vow of Swadeshi and sang 
£ undemat or am f the favourite song of Bankim, the novelist. Ihe 
movement for Swadeshi led to India's Industrial growth and soon 
the Indian markets were flooded with Sw'adeshi articles. “I'he 
Times’* reported that the imports to India came down by 
42,492,5000 yards^* It was marked by the opening ol Swadeshi 
mills, match factories, soap factories and tanneries and soon the 
people developed a craze for iw/arffijAI. The opening of Swadishi 
Banks marked the culmination of this movement. 

As the movement gathered strength, the reactionary govern¬ 
ment of Sir Bampfylde Fuller committed the mistake ol resoiiii.g 
to repression. A government circular was issued banning Swadeshi 
meetings and those who took part in the movement were harrassed 
and punished. A government circular prohibiting students from 
taking part in the movement and a threat to disaffiliate those 
Colleges or Schools whose students would take part was also issued 
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but to no effect. Sir Bampfylde Fuller's government declared the 
shouting of Bandtmataram (^hail mother) on streets as illegal and 
repression followed. The culmination of this repressive policy was 
reached when the police made a lathi charge on the procession of 
Barisal Conference and arrested their populzir leader, Babu Suren- 
dra Nath Bannerjec.^*^ 

The methods of repression were severely criticised and even 
an Anglo-Indian paper like, ‘The Statesman' observed : “The 
government has blundered apparently into a childish and futile 
policy which can only have the effect of manufacturing an army of 
martyrs"^^. As a result of the ruthless dispersal of Barisal Confer¬ 
ence, several meetings took place in the country. But this was 
not enough for the reactionary government of Sir Bampfylde Fuller. 
He openly began to spread communalism and followed a policy of 
favouring the Muslims. The Mullahs openly began to preach the 
revival of Islam and declared that the government was with them. 
Consequently, riots followed. Even the judiciary began to favour 
them. Thus the extreme repression created much opposition and 
generated feelings of bitterness among the people. 

Soon the cause of Bengal became the cause of the whole 
country. Protest meetings were held everywhere and huge bonfires 
of foreign good? wen: lit. The ardent Nationalists like Lala Lajpat 
Rai, Babu Bepin Chandra Pal and Shri Aurobindo Ghosh rallied 
round the banner of ‘I’ilak and like trusted captains- remained in 
the forefront of the battle aiding, helping and guiding the move¬ 
ment. Lala Lajpat Rai like Tilak said : “Bengal has now shown 
the way in agitating against tile partition of Bengal. What Bengal 
has done, should be done by every province in ventilating its grie¬ 
vances.”^^ The Lala further- observed that vigorous and more 
manly methods were required to undo that great wrong which the 
partition was. He commended the agitation based on Swadeshi 
and boycott and made a soul-stirring call to his people for the 
vindication of their outraged manhood in the face of the bureau¬ 
cratic challenge and to make a sacrifice of their lives, if need be 
for the sake of the dear country*'^^. Babu Bepin Chandra Pal 
vigorously set to himself the task of popularising the cause of 
Swadeshi and boycott. Similar was the attitude of Shri Aurobindo 
Ghosh who, unlike many other contemporaries, put forward the 
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demand for Complete Independence and lent his powerful support 
to Swadeshi and boycott movements.*^ There were other enthu- 
siasts who wanted the people to declare a war against the 
British. Shri Brahma Bandhav Upadhyaya- through a leaflet 
**Sonara Bangala’* said ; “Mere words will not do—work is wanted, 
the nation of Raktbij's cannot be relieved of our distress unless we 
pour out our own blood as the price. The Feringhcc adds insult 

to injury.The day of Bengars ruin is come, is there no dutiful 

son (of mother Bengal) ? Why are they silent on this evil day ? 
Be ready to die, don't be afraid ; whoever is born, dies, behave 
like a hero, worship with the Asura’s blood ; win eternal paradise... 
remember the Englishman is sucking our bloodHe further 
wrote : “It is very necessary to use the indigenous articles, by 
doing this you can provide for bread. U ye students, O ye young- 
men, you are the hope of mother Bengal, golden Bengal, unite 
in secret, take the vow of destroying the enemy with fire as your 
witness and bearing the name of your God and your ancestors in 
mind."^® 

Taking advantage of popular enthusiasm, Tilak realised 
that was the hour which they should utilise. He started with a 
fuller exposure of Lord Gurzon's motives and asked Congressmen 
to give up the old policy of mendicancy. Under Tilak's superb 
leadership the whole country voiced its annoyance against the un¬ 
popular partition of Bengal. Realising the tremendous popular 
upsurge in the country, he asked the people “to abandon the old 
methods such as asking the government to reform a particular 
department of administration, to abolish this tax or to lighten the 
burden or to redress local or provincial grievances Instead, he 
said, “The time has come to demand Swaraj or self-government. 
No piecemeal reform will do. The system of the present adminis¬ 
tration is ruinous to the country, it must mend or end.*'^® Round 
his inspiring personality had gathered numerous followers ready 
to act on his word of command. Prominent among them were 
Messrs. N. C. Kelkar, the editor of the Aiathatta, K. P. Kelkar, an 
associate editor of the Kesori, Gangadhar Rao, a j^rominent Kar- 
natak leader, Dada Sahab Khaparde of Amravati, B. Anney of 
Yavatmal and Dr. B. Moonje of Nagpur.®* With these trusted 
followers, he launched a movement which swept the country with 
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a spirit of enthusiasm, self-help, a faith in God and a sense of 
pride in India’s glorious past. He wanted to base his movement 
on four basic principles ; “Swadeshi, Boycott, National Education 
and Swaraiya.”'^® Right from the day the partition was announced 
and till he was sentenced to six years rigorous imprisonment and 
deportation, he was found organising and directing the movement 
without a moment’s rest to him. 

With inborn qualities of leadership, Tilak himself sounded 
the bugle of a new type of warfare which was based on agitation 
and concerted action. One can also see the nucleus of direct 
action in his new programme. The new slogans of Swadeshi, Boy¬ 
cott, .National Educat on and above all of Swarajya enchanted the 
p-Ople and national feelings came to be expressed in an intensi¬ 
fied form. Sri T. L. Vaswani has truly depicted and defined this 
new warfare in this way : “For over a generation, we were gro¬ 
ping in the dark begging at the bureaucracy’s doors, beseeching 
England to grant us what no nation can grant to another what 
every nation must achieve for itself -Swaraj. After a weary 
wandering for .iO years and more, the truth has dawmed upon us. 
A people must work out its own salvation. That is the meaning 
of the New Movement, as I understood it. It is a movement of 
India’s return lo herself, to her own culture, her own civilization, 
her loyalty to the law of her own History, her own genius, her 
own Individuality, the God-given Inspiration of her own life.”^^ 

Lala Lajpat Rai exhorted the people that “they should look 
to ih*mselv.*s and their own exertions for political progress.”"** 
DeprecatiTig the method of U-gging, he said ; “An Englishman 
hates or dislikes nothing like beggary. I think a beggar deserves 
to be hated. Therefore, it is our du y to show English mm that 
we have risen to the .sense of consciousness that we arc no longer 
beggars and that we are subjects of an empire when people arc 
struggling to achieve that position which is their right by right of 
natural He further held, “that people, once awakened 

rightly, cannot, be put down.” In the same speech he said “Is 
it not a matter of shame for us that this national Congress 
in the last twenty one years should not have produced at least a 
number of political that could sacrifice their lives for the 

political regeneration of the country.**-*^ His watchword became 
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agitation for the sake of agitation and that too based on self- 
confidence and self-reliance.^^ He also urged for a spirit of defi¬ 
ance to pervade all the people. He said : “Our esteemed country- 
man, Mr. Tilak advises the people to make the work of administra¬ 
tion on the present lines impossible by passive resistance. 1 say, 
that is only possible by training the people to a habit of suffering 
for principle, i.e., to dare and to risk ; and by infusing in them a 
spirit of deiiance whenever a question of principles .s involved”'*®. 

The Nationalists like Tilak, Aurobiiido Ghosh, Lala Lajpat 
Rai, B. G. Pal and others gave a religious colour to the liberation 
movement. In the love of their mother country they saw the mani¬ 
festation of the Divine Spirit. 'I’ilak wrote ; “God and our coun¬ 
try are not difi'erent. In short, our country is one form of God’*^^. 
Similarly Lala Lajpat Rai said “Ye Hindus ! Ye Mohammedans ! in 
die name of your Dharma, in the name of your ancestors, be firm 
in these vows you lake.” Speaking at Madras Babu Bcpiii Ghandra 
Pal reallirmed his faith and said, “We have learnt to look nearer 
home. Our eyes have been turned away from the house of Parlia¬ 
ment, from Simla and Galcutta and our faces have turned now to 
the starving, the naked, the patient and long suffering 30 millions 
of Indian people and in it we see a new potency because we view 
them now with an eye of love in which wc find possibilities, poten¬ 
tialities, germs”'*®. Btpin Babu revived the cult of Shakti. He dec¬ 
lared that the worship of Mother India Bharat Mata^is the worship 
of Durga, Bhavani or Jagaddhalri (the Goddess uf Valour). 

Shri Aurobindo Ghosh became the prophet of nationalism and 
the poet of patriotism, and he exalted the love of one’s country and 
praised the nationalist movement of which he was one of the pro¬ 
phets. He wrote : “A divine power is behind the movement; the 
Zeit Geist, the I'ime-Spirit, is at work to bring about a mighty 
movement of which the world at the present juncture has need. 
That Movement is the resurgence of Asia and the resurgence of 
India is not only a necessary part of the larger movement but its 
central need. India is the key stone of the arch, the chief inheritress 
of the common Asiatic destiny. The idea of a free and united India 
has been born and grown to full stature in the land of the Rishis 
and the spiritual force of a great civilization of which the world 
has need is gathering at its back”^^. Thus the call to .sacrifice was 
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a *new gosp;!*, it thrilled the people as nothing had in the first 
decade of the twentieth century. 

Shri Aurobindo described the four-fold programme of Tilak 
as a *Tjjria* a sacred performance. He detailed his views thus : 
“Political freedom is the life breath of a nation. Without it a 

nation cannot grow, cannot expand .The work of national 

emancipation is a great and holy Tajna of which boycott, Swadeshi, 
national education and every other activity, great and small are 
only major and minor parts. Liberty is the fruit we seek from the 
sacrifice, and Mother-land, the Goddess to whom wc offer it; into 
the seven leaping tongues of the fire of the Tajna. We must offer 
all that we arc and all that we have, feeding the fire even with our 
blood and lives and happiness of our nearest and dearest, for the 
motherland is the Goddess who loves not a maimed and imperfect 
sacrifice ; and freedom was never won from the Gods by a grud¬ 
ging giver.*’ It was in this connection that he said “Nationalism 
is an Avatar and cannot be slain”^. 

The four-fold *Ghatus Sutri'^i programme of “Boycott, 
Swadeshi, National Education and Swarajya'* ‘^self-rule) was presen¬ 
ted to the Nation by Bal Gangadhar Tilak^"^, the first and fore¬ 
most of the Nationalists or the Extremists. He further writes : “The 
four resolutions w'ere for him the first step towards shaking the 
Congress out of its torpid tortoise like gait and turning it into a 
living and acting body”^^. 

Boycott meant the concerted refusal to deal with the British 
manufactured goods. It was meant to exercise economic pressure 
in the initial stages on the ^government. The nationalists realised 
that the nation of merchants would come to their knees, if hit 
economically.^^ The partition of Bengal which had enraged the 
people against the Government brought the spirit of boycott to 
the fore. As Surendra Nath said, it was in the initial stages meant 
to be a “temporary measure adopted for a particular object and 
was to be given up as soon as that object was attainedBut the 
intransigence of the Government as well as the unsympathetic and 
unwise handling of the bureaucracy helped in getting the scope 
of boycott widened and made it to last for a long time to come. 
The Nationalists for the first time began to think upon bringing 
boycott on the poliiical plane^®. They realised that the roots of the 
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British Raj would be mightily shaken, if public co-operation was 
withdrawn. Tilak was the first to realise this. As early as 1902 
he had said : “You must realise that you are a great factor 
in the power with which the administration in India is conducted. 
You are yourselves the useful lubricants which enable the gigantic 
machinery to work so smoothly. 

“Though down-trodden and neglected you must be conscious 
of your power of making the administration impossible if you but 
choose to make it so. It is you who manage the railroad and 
the telegraph, it is you who make settlements and collect revenues, 
it is, in fact, you who do everything for tJie administration though 
in a subordinate capacity, you must consider whether you cannot 
turn your hand to better use for your nation than drudging on in 
this fashion.”^® Shri Aurobindo saw the germs of passive resistance 
in it. Thus the boycott came to be used as a political weapon, 
d’ilak asked the people, “If you have not the power of active resis¬ 
tance, have you not the power of self-denial and self-abstinence in 
such a way as not to assist this foreign government to rule over 
you ? This is boycott and this is what is meant when we say, 
boycott is a political weapon 

In this manner the Boycott came to the political arena from 
the sphere of economics. It also moved from Bengal to all India 
and it would not be wrong to .say that it led the way to the Non- 
co-operation movement of Mahatma Gandhi. Qpite linked up 
with the Boycott movement was the idea of Swadeshi which aimed 
at the use of Indian-made goods®®. It was the positive side of 
the industrial movement whereas the boycott represented its 
negative attitude®®. Explaining it Mr. Buch says, “The Swadeshi 
is for the production and use of Indian manufactured goods by 
Indians*’®®. Nor do we imagine that the Swadeshi movement 
originated with the partition agitation. The Swadeshi spirit was 
already there from before®^. Emanating from the Hindu Mela and 
Swami Dayananda’s Arya Samaj movement, the Swadeshi 
spirit had permeated all the nooks and corners of the country. But 
the partition had greatly activised it and the people tried to be 
more and more self-reliant. It is correctly said : “In such a state, 
a cruel and stunning blow from the government fell upon Bengal 
in the form of partition, “with the immediate result that the 

7 
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Bengali’s sense of self-respect was roused’*®^. Shri Satish Chandra 
Mukerji also wrote : “The outrage upon the sacred sentiment of a 
whole people sent a new thrill of life into every nerve and fibre 
of the Bengali constitution. This awakened feeling of self-respect 
acting on the hitherto nascent Swadeshi sentiment galvanised the 
Swadeshi into vigorous life*’®*. We have already said how Tilak 
included Swadeshi in his programme and wanted to utilise the 
upsurge created by the partition of Bengal. Very soon all the 
national-minded newspapers began to popularise the Swadeshi 
movement®*. The Bengalee, the Sanjivavani, The Hitawadi, The 
Dawn, The Kesari, The Punjabee, 'Fhe Bandemataram and other 
papers set in motion powerful ideas propagating the use of in¬ 
digenous goods “even at a sacrifice*’®-'. Like the Boycott movement, 
it came out of its economic zone and became a powerful cultural 
movement having its socio-economic and political signficance®®. 
Self-reliance and self-help became the watchwords of leaders like 
Tilak, Lajpat Rai, Aurobindo Ghosh, Bepin Chandra Pal and even 
Surendra Nath Banncrji Tilak made a frank admission by saying: 
“But so long as politics and commerce arc blended together, in 
this policy of the government of India, it will be a blunder to 
dissociate Swadeshi from politics. In fact, Swadeshism is a large 
term which includes politics and to be a true Swadeshi one must 
look on all lines whether political or industrial or economical— 
which converge our people towards the status of a civilized nation”. 
He also said, “The object is to bring about the spread of Swadeshi 
things, visible and invisible, to bring about the gradual disappear¬ 
ance of visible foreign things and to bring about the gradual 
disappearance of foreign ideas*’. And he further held : “Like 
the bodies our minds also should become Swadeshi ; Swadeshi 
thoughts should always reign in our hearts”. Similar was the 
exhortation of Babu Surendranath Bannerji when he said : “We 
must be Swadeshi in all things. Swadeshi in our thoughts and ideas 
and aspirations— Swadeshi in our education, methods and develop¬ 
ment*’®^. Shri Satish Chandra Mookerji commented : “The 
Swadeshi movement is thus a movement which is patriotic in the 
first instance and only economic or industrial in the second ..The 
Swadeshi movement it must, therefore, be understood is not an 
industrial movement, in its essence, but is essentially a moral 
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movement, in the large sense of the word, concerning itself with 
rousing the moral sense of a whole people in its relations with a 
bureaucratic power**. Babu Bepin Chandra Pal, one of the architects 
of the Swadeshi movement of 1905, characterised the national 
upsurge as a ‘‘spiritual movement”®®. In his article on the ‘Bed- 
Rock of Indian Nationalism* he wrote in 1908 : “The strength 
of the new movement in India lies in its supreme idealism. It is 
not a mere political movement, though it openly strives for the 
economic resurrection of the country. It is not a mere political 
movement, though it has boldly declared itself for absolute political 
independence. It is an intensely spii itual movement having for 
its object not simply the development of economic life or the attain¬ 
ment of political freedom, but really the emancipation, in every 
sense of the term, of the Indian manhood and womanhood**. 
According to Shri Aurobindo Ghosh Swadeshi meant “an actualising 
of the national self-consiousncss and the national will and the 
readiness to sacrifice which would fix them in the daily mind and 
daily life of the people.”®® 

Lala Lajpat Rai laid the greatest emphasis on Swadeshi 
movement when he said : “I look upon it as the remedy upon the 
right and on the continued use of which depends the alleviation of 
the sufferings of our country. 1 regard it as the salvation of my 
country'*^®. Thus with the Nationalists, it became not only a 
movement of national regeneration but it came to be practised as 
a religion. Tilak also said : “To recognise the land of the Aryas 
as mother earth is the Swadeshi movement''^^. The organisers 
attached a great value to the national salutation, **Bande Mataram” 
(Hail Mother) which appeared as a Hindu war cry to blessed persons 
like Valentine Ghirol. It was actually sang as a religious hymn 
by the propagators of Swadeshi movement. Mr. Shay correctly 
holds, ‘^Swadeshi was Bande Mataram in action**’®. Mr. 
Gokhale too characterised Swadeshi as both a “patriotic and an 
economic movement” and referred to Boycott as a “political 
weapon** to be implemented for definite purpose. 

The third item of the nationalist programme was the demand 
for National Education. It had always been admitted that the 
type of education which was imparted till then was largely based 
on Lord Macaulay’s minute for the dissemination of Liberal 
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Education. The effects of such an education as that were varied 
and disastrous as far as Indian culture was concerned. It 
crampsd the mind and stifled the originality and proved ruinous 
to real educational interests. Leaders of eminence like Tilak, 
Aurobindo Ghosh and B. G. Pal and others condemned this 
method of education and pointed out its baneful effects. The 
opening of national scliools inspite of government's displeasure 
showed the determination of the people to have an educational 
system suited to their genius and advocated fearlessness by 
asking people to ignore any governmental displeasure by saying; 
"Let the government be displeased. We must do our duty. If 
the government piohibits us from marriage, do we obey it ? The 
same is the case with education. As men do not give up build¬ 
ing houses for fear that rats would dig holes, so we should not give 
up our work for fear of government displeasure. If perchance 
any difficulty arises, our young men arc to face it. To fear is to 
lose manliness. A nation cannot progress if it cannot face 
difficulties”^^. 

As a mark of protest against the educational policy of the 
Government a National Council of Education was instituted in 
March 1906’*. It aimed at spreading a three dimensional system 
v>f Literary, Scientific and Teclinical education’’^. In the words 
of Babu Surendra Nath Bannerji, the National Council of Education 
was “the eldest and the first boi n progeny of the Swadeshi cause’*''®. 
As a result of this movt^, national educational centres were opened 
in all parts of the country and the nationalist programme was 
heartily implemented. ^ 

The last but not the least was the demand for Swaraj (self- 
rule). The movements of Boycott, Swadeshi and National 
Education were all aimed at one and single objective—the demand 
for Swaraj. As Aurobindo Ghosh wrote in the Bande Mataramy a 
Calcutta paper ; *^Swadeshi^ Boycott. Arbitration, National Educa¬ 
tion are all doomed to failure if pursued separately and for their 
own sake but as part mI a single co-ordinated attempt to attain an 
organised independence, ilu.y arc the necessity of the present time. 

They are mcrcl)' component parts of Swaraj, which is made 
of all of them put together and harmonised in a single whole”^''. 
Tilak laid the greatest emphasis on Swarajya and said, **Swarajj^a is 
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our birth right and we shall have it*’. To him Swarajya was Dkarma. 
He regarded it as a moral imperative for he said : “There is no 
question which is not dependent upon He further 

held, “We demand Swarajya as it is the foundation and the height 
of our future prosperity”^®. In his opinion Swaraj was the basis 
of all'progress in the country. Balm Bepin Chandra Pal had yet 
another reason to press for Swarajya wlicn he said, “Freedom is 
man’s birth right. It is inherent in tlie very making of man”. 
Similar was the outlook of Shri Aurohindo Ghosh who demanded 
absolute independence t>r Puma Sworaj. He attached great impor¬ 
tance to Swaraj when he said that “political freedom is the life- 
breath of a nation; to attempt social reform, educational reform, 
industrial expansion, the moral improvement of the race without 
aiming first and foremost at political freedom is the very height 
of ignorance and futility”®®. In his view Swarajya was the fulfilment 
of our life as a nation. Lala Lajpat Rai also laid great emphasis 
on liberty. He said, “The Goddess <jf liberty is the most sacred 
Goddess in the world and before you can approach her, you should 
show by your life, life of self-denial that you are fit to enter her 
temple”®^. 

Tilak, had ahva>.'. taught that Swaraj was the natural 
consequence of the diligent peifoimarice ol duty®'’. Aurobindo 
Ghosh gave a much wider meaning to it. According to him 
Swaraj was : “the fulfilment of the ancient life of India under 
modern conditions, the return of the6'fl(ya Yuga of national greatness, 
the resumption of her great role of teacher and guide, self-liberation 
of the people for the final fulfilment of the Veduntic ideal in 
politics’*®®. To achieve their objective the Nationalists devised a 
three-pronged campaign of Boycott, Swadxshi and National Educa¬ 
tion.^ But soon they realised that the mere three fold campaign 
was not enough. They rejected for ever the policy of the old guard 
based on “prayer, petition and protest**. They pleaded for “the 
old orthodox historical method of organized resistance to existing 
form of government*’®^. They advocated passive resistance 
movement to bring Swaraj. They were practical realists. They 
wanted to keep the “passive resistance movement within the 
bounds of law’’®®. It was to be non-violent. In Aurobindo’s 
opinion there was “the scope for doses of active resistance in the 
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scheme of passive resistance”®®. But they did not preach any open 
armed rebellion as they thought that it was not feasible at the 
time. Mr. Tilak also expressed the same view. This was the key¬ 
note of what he said, “We say prepare your forces, organise your 
power, and then to work so that they cannot refuse you what you 

demand.We are not armed and there is no necessity for arms 

either”®’. He also made it very clear that “we have not to use 
any violence”®®. 

Thus the Nationalists aimed at ‘united, popular, non-violent 
action*. For effective action they planned to utilise the Congress 
platform and make a mass appeal to rally round the most represent¬ 
ative body—the Indian National Congress. They criticised the 
moderates but they never expressed their dissatisfaction with the 
Congress as an institution. Aurobindo's view was ; “The Con¬ 
gress movement was for a long time purely occidental in its mind, 
character and methods confined to the English-educated few, 
founded on the political rights and European ideals but with no roots 
either in the past of the country or in the inner spirit of the nation”. 
Tilak made a bold criticism of the moderate leadership by saying : 
“Protests are of no avail. Mere protest, not backed by self-reliance 
will not help the people. Days of protests and prayers have gone. 
He wanted to turn the Congress into an active force in the popular 
movement for Swaraf*^^, The nationalists wanted the Congress to 
become an active force. 

Thus the nationalists developed a programme of their own 
and strove manfully for 4he attainment of their objective. They 
used the platform of the Congress for this purpose and only 
when it became difHcult to work with the moderates, they acted 
from without. It is in this respect that the Congress sessions of 
1905, 1906 and 1907 are important. 

As has already been said that the tone of Tilak’s speeches 
had been rising ever since 1895 and had become stronger after 
1900. His activities, writings and speeches had made him virtually 
the father of the entire movement. He pleaded for Swarajya and 
Swadharma and for the fulfilment of both, he wanted to activise 
the agencies with which the liberation movement was launched. 
He took note of Mr. William Digby’s lecture in England under 
the presidentship of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji in which l^e had 
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asked the Indian leaders **to be active and watchful and had 
assured them that India like the Phillipines would secure substan¬ 
tial political rights if the fresh awakening in Asia was rightly 
appreciated and harnessed by them”. It was on this speech that 
he commented in the Kesari, dated 5th July, 1904, and gave a 
solemn warning to ‘Mehta Baiinerji brand’ of Indian politicians 
“to note the writing on the wall and j-adically change their 
plan of political agitation”®®. He wanted them to give up harping 
on protests and petitions for the redress of their grievances. He 
wanted agitation and dehance. The Mehta group of leaders kept 
their attitude unrelenting and the signs for a break-up were 
not ruled out. The ideological clash in the two groups which 
were diametrically opposed to each other became manifest. This 
is amply supported by a letter which Dadabhai Naoroji wrote 
to Tilak, though eulogising his services, yet cautioning him in 
his approach. He wrote to him, “The Congress has developed 
into our weapon for the political fight hereafter. It suffers, no 
doubt, from imperfections. We hope, however, gradually to turn 
it into a more effective weapon. I learn that your writings tend 
to drag it from its high pedestal. If it once gets weakened and 
bruised, it would take long for it to recoup... A split in the 
Congress at this stage means a disaster for the country and a 
triumph fotthe Anglo-Indians. You should make it a point to 
attend the Bombay session and submit proposals to the Subjects 
Committee. The verdict of the majority should be accepted by 
all. You have suffered heavily in the nation’s cause. Your efforts 
would naturally carry weight. You should, therefore, turn your 
enthusiasm towards strengthening the Congress”®^. 

Tilak made his stand clearer and wrote: “Success is secured 
either when some powerful and benevolent force blesses and 
supports those who work strenuously with a will to succeed, or, 
when they become self-reliant and decide to utilise to its utmost 
the strength they have. If the verdict of history is to be any 
guide, the resort to the rod, either mediately or immediately is 
inevitable for securing even bare justice. The readiness to stake 
and sacrifice everything including life precedes the establishment 
of the justice of a righteous cause. This, of course, is the ultimate 
step**®*. Howsoever Tilak might have tried to avert a breaki 
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its ominous signs became apparent when in the Bombay Congress, 
leaders like Tilak, Lajpat Rai and their followers insistently 
demanded and succeeded in getting a Committee appointed for 
drafting a constitution for the Congress. But this ideological clash 
was only postponed due to the tremendous amount of unity and 
sentimental sympathy for Bengal which was partitioned. The 
whole country took it as nothing short of an outrage upon the 
honour of the Indian people. It was in this background that 
Tilak presented a programme of action through Boycott, Swad¬ 
eshi, National Education and the demand of Swaraj as the ultimate 
goal of the people. The Nationalist leaders lent all possible 
support to the programme presented by him. The moderates, 
too, who were sceptical about Tilak’s programme being adopted 
on an all-India level remained quiet in the beginning because 
they were enraged at the unpopular partition of Bengal which 
was regarded by them as a national humiliation. But the general 
public was with the nationalist programme ajid the wonderful 
support which Tilak got from the masses and specially the younger 
generation had a very encouraging effect and s(joii the political 
atmosphere in the country was transformed into what is popularly 
known as the New Spirit. With a tremendous, support for his 
programme, Tilak reached Banaras to attend the twenty-first 
session of the Congress in 1905, 

Tilak went there with all his contingent including N. G. 
Kelkar, K. P. Khadilkar, Gangadhar Rao Deshpandey, Dada- 
sahab Khaparde, B. Aney and Dr. B. Moonje and was joined 
by the Bengal and Punjab groups of nationalists ably led by 
Babu Bepin Chandra Pal, *Aurobindo Ghosh and Lala Lajpat 
Rai. He was given a hero’s reception at the station by 10,000 men 
who smothered him with flowers and bouquets. To this surging 
mass of humanity Tilak gave a pow'crful slogan : “Militancy and 
not Mendicancy”. 

The moderate leaders led by Phirozeshah Mehta, Surendra 
Nath Bannerji, and Gokhalc we»e already aware of the popularity 
of the Nationalist cause. The char ard inspirir g manner in which 
Tilak enunciated his ideal drew vast majority of the people to 
his side and made him their idol. But the moderates became 
apprehensive of the vast support which the Nationalists or radicaUsts 
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were likely to get for their active programme. That is why 
they had elected Gopal Krishna Gokhale as President of the 
Congress session at Banaras. 

The Banaras session of the Congress was unique from 
several points of view. Previous meetings of the Congress never 
had more than 2000 members but Banaras session had more 
than 10,000. Such a big membership of the Congress more than 
ever, made Tilak’s dream of united popular political action a 
reality. The wonderful mass support that he was gening right 
from the time of his arrival was nothing but a partial luKihnent 
of his objective. When he entered the Congress panda I, he was 
given a great ovation and was received witli louder cheers than 
any other leader The Punjab and Bengal delegations led by 
Lala Lajpat Rai and Babu Bepin Chandra Pal declared their 
whole-hearted and complete identity of interests with Tilak’s 
programme and the Slogan, ‘Militancy—not Mendicancy' echoed 
through the corridors and camps of Congress delegates of the 
different provinces®^. The atmosphere which was electrified with 
the spirit of militancy filled the moderates with misgivings, but 
as they were eager to avoid rupture in their ranks, specially after 
the partition agitation when it became necessary more than 
ever to remain united, they did not come forwaid with antagonistic 
proposals. Even the presidential address could not escape the 
impact of the special and extraordinary circumstances created 
by the Partition of Bengal and the consequent agitation. The 
presidential address was perfectly suited to the occasion and it 
was felt by all that it expressed “the nation’s mood of thf 
hour**. 

Gokhale*s personality forms a baffling study. Apparently 
very sober, cool, polite and modest, he* possessed the heart of a 
Ghitapavan Brahman who was ever ready to stand against 
oppression and national insults. His Banaras address deserves a 
careful study. It shows that “by sentiment and temperament 
he was an extremist; by association and circumstance, he had 
become a moderate. In his address he agreed with Tilak in his 
estimate of Lord Gurzon and his government. He compared him 
to Aurangzeb and said that in studying his reign we find “the 
same attempt at a rule excessively centralised and intensely 
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personal, the same strenuous purpose, the same over-powering 
consciousness of duty, the same marvellous capacity for work, 
the same sense of loneliness, the same persistence in a policy of 
distrust and repression, resulting in bitter exasperation all 
round”®®. Gokhale assailed Lord Gurzon’s educational reforms 
and the bureaucracy specially had to face a vehement attack, the 
like of which they had never experienced or expected from a 
moderate person like him. 

It is reported that Tilak was intensely pleased to hear those 
words from the mouth of the President which were day and night 
used by him. He might have felt as if he himself was speaking 
through Gokhalc’s voice for, indeed, it was another triumph for 
the new spirit as represented by the nationalists. By his sledge¬ 
hammer blows, probably never given before, Gokhale tried to 
define the goal of the Congress and exposed the bureaucratic and 
oppressive British rule when he said, “The goal of the Congress is 
that India should be governed in the interests of the Indians 
themselves and that in course of time a form of government should 
be attained in this country similar to what exists in the self- 
governing colonies of the British Empire...Militarism, service 
interests and the interests of English capitalists all take precedence 
today over the true interests of the Indian people in the administra¬ 
tion of the country.. Now the Congress wants all this to change 
so that India may be governed, first and foremost in the interests 
of the Indians themselves”. Tilak would have been happier 
still had the President of the Congress which had come of age in 
its 21 St session, declared Swjiraj as its objective, but was satisfied 
with the presidential address such as it was. He wanted the 
Congress to pass an impressive resolution on the anti-partition 
agitation but there Gokhale and his party began to fight shy'*. 

Of the Banaras Congress it may be said that both the parties 
tried to keep an apparent air of reconciliation to their mutual 
standpoints. The first to arouse controversy was a resolution 
welcoming to India the Prince of Wales and his Consort (later 
George V and Qpeen Mary). To the extremists such a resolution 
was most unpalatable. They argued that it was meaningless and 
superfluous to extend a welcome to the Royal guests when they 
were already going about in the country and enjoying the 
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hospitality of the Viceroy and the Princes. The opinion in the 
Subjects Committee was much divided. llioughTilnk knew that 
the Congress which had earlier invited him was honour bound to 
pass that resolution, he took advantage of the situation and wanted 
the moderates not to oppose the implementation of the Nationalist 
programme. The moderate party was much worried and Gokhale 
made entreaties to him to control the younger people. Ultimately 
it was decided that the Congress would not mention that the 
resolution was passed unanimously and the Nationalists generally 
abstained. 

The other issues on which acute controversy had been raised 
were the resolutions on Boycott and National education. 

Tilak wanted Surendra Nath Bannerji to yield and knowing that 
he would yield to Babu Motilal Ghosh alone, he wired him. Moti 
Babu came inspite of his wife’s serious illness. Both Gokhale and 
Tilak endeavoured for a compromise and the strong language used 
by the Nationalists was removed and the wordings were changed. ' 
Bepin Chandra Pal wanted the boycott to be used as a political 
weapon in the broadest sense of the term. But ultimately a 
compromise was effected on the words “boycott of British 
goods”. The resolution did not urge other provinces to adopt 
that method. After these resolutions were adopted, Tilak was 
invited to speak on poverty. He was greeted by an unprecedented 
ovation such as no Congress leader had received so far. Not only 
did he speak on Indian poverty for the first time in the Congress 
meetings, he also “announced to the excited delegates that Indians 
must have Swaraj'\ Tilak’s speech produced an electric effect 
throughout the country. Though in order to avoid rupture, he 
did not force the resolution on Swayaj^ yet at the same time, he 
wanted to tell the nation as well as the Congress that his pro¬ 
gramme of Boycott, Swadeshi and National Education had Swaraj 
as the ultimate end in view. In Lala Lajpat Rai’s opinion, Tilak's 
speech inaugurated “an era of self-help and self-reliance based on 
the active boycott of government service and of the serai-Govern- 
ment institutions”®®. 

A conference was held in the Congress pandal and was 
addressed by Tilak. He advocated the idea of passive resistance, 
“an idea at once novel, daring and inspiring”®’. In Lala Lajpat 
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Rai’s words the object of passive resistance was three-fold ; '*(i) To 
destroy the hypnotic spell which had made the people and the 
country accept the omnipotenct; of their rulers and a kind of faith 
in their altruism; (ii) to create a passionate love of liberty accom¬ 
panied by a spirit of sacrifice and readiness to suffer for the 
cause of the country; and ^^iii) to win India’s independence”®®. 

Thus ended the Banaras session of the Congress with an 
outward appearance of “compromise and reconciliation”. But 
to a discerning observer, the underlying currents of internal revolt 
against the moderates became absolutely clear. It was a partial 
victory for the nationalists because a part of their object was 
achieved and tiiey decided to press for the approval of the remain¬ 
ing part of their programme at the next session of the Congress at 
Calcutta. Tilak’s speech on passive resistance virtually opened 
the era of Tilak in Indian politics. 

The Calcutta session of the Indian National Congress was of 
great importance. The Nationalists had a special reason to feel 
happy because Bengal was their strong-hold and the anti-partition 
echo was in full vigour. Shri Aurobindo Ghosh, proposed Tilak's 
name for the of the President. Similar suggestions had 

come from C, P. and the Punjab and Tilak’s election to the 
presidency was almost certain. The Moderates became panicky. 
They knew Tilak s capabilities as a great leader of Militant 
Nationalism and his superb powers of organisation. They naturally 
feared that the leadership of the Congress would pass from their 
hands. To finish all chances of Tilak’s election, they proposed 
the name of Dadabhai Nacroji, the grand old man of India®®. 
Tilak and his followers had a deep regard for Dadabhai and so 
they were not depressed. Tilak quoted extensively from Dadabhai’s 
writings and removed all misgivings by writing that Dadabhai 
“would be the last person to oblige the moderates by throwing 
cold water on the enthusiasm and patriotism of the new party 
which advocated a more militant policy for the Congress in order 
to draw the attention of the British people to the demands of 
India”. Tilak wrote : “If we study his views carefully, we will 
find Dadabhai, the most extreme of the extremists’*, who regarded 
the British rule over India as a cancer which was eating into the 
vitals of the country. He has devoted his whole life to this business 
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and he knows the valiie of the new spirit which has been sweeping 
the country lately*'^®®. Tilak and his party remained unnerved 
and criticised the moderate leadership and the dilatory activities of 
the Congress. 

Dadabhai Naoroji was a sober, suave and a practical politician 
with a very long experience. He sensed the spirits of the times 
and sadly disappointed the moderate leadership when he said that 
after twenty-one years of work on the moderate lines, he stood 
disillusioned. He expressed his disillusionment with the British 
spirit as well as the Moderate pogramme. He went on denouncing 
the British Indian government **as a barbarous despotism unwo¬ 
rthy of British instincts, principles and civilization”. Dadabhai 
then went on announcing with great force and fire that he suppo¬ 
rted Swaraj as the goal of the Congress. ‘I’he Swaraj which he 
demanded was “self-government like that of the United Kingdom 
or the colonies”This was indeed the greatest possible victory 
of Tilak and the Nationalists. Iheir objective of Swaraj was 
for the first time accepted from the platform of the Congress. 
This was not the only victory the extremists acliieved. As the 
wliole atmosphere was surcharged with Nationalist ideas, there 
was no trouble with two resolutions on Swadeshi and National 
Education. But the resolution on Boycott and its adoption as a 
political move by the whole country aroused a keen controversy. 
After many a political manoeuvre, the mexierately worded 
resolution, which equally and unmistakably served the extremist 
point of view also, was adopted. The Congress approved of 
boycott as a political weapon throughout India and it was also 
regarded as legitimate. The spirit of compromise on both the 
sides solved a great tangle and avoided, friction and was a matter 
of great disappointment to the Anglo-Indians who had predicted 
premature death of the Congress, l ilak too W'as happy because 
a rupture had beien avoided and the prediction of the Anglo- 
Indians was falsified. The Calcutta Congres.s, in effect, was 
more than a moral victory for the extremists, Tilak wrote in 
the Kesari on Jan. 8, 1907, an inspiring ariiole under the caption 
“The Achievements of the Last Congress Session” “Dadabhai, 
the venerable priest of patri(»tisin‘ has joined in holy wedlock 
the National Congress and India’s right for Swaraj. This marriage 
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is not entirely approved by some of those who claim paternity 
of the Congress but now that the marriage is effected no one has 
the power to dissolve it or hinder its final consummation—the 
attainment of Swaraj. Day by day, the country is accepting in 
growing measure the views and principles of the new party which 
is a gratifying sign of our political progress which in the nature 
of things is inevitable”i® 2 ^ Xhe above quotation makes it abunda¬ 
ntly clear that the new party was not discouraged at all. In fact 
with the early set-back in the presidential election wherein the 
Nationalists had not entered into an open conflict, the Extremists 
had scored a point over the moderates in so far as the boycott 
resolution was concerned. The victory of the Nationalists annoyed 
the moderates, specially Fhirozeshah Mehta who had a predomi¬ 
nant position in the Congress. In a fit of anger he told Mr. 
Tilak that though he got the boycott resolution passed in Calcutta, 
he would not have a similar chance in Bombay. Tilak was not 
tlie person to give way. Qpick came the retort “What of Bombay i 
I am prepared to take up your challenge and beard the lion in 
his den'’^^^^. Mr. Gokhale's interposition ; “No Mr. Mehta there 
is no forecasting the capacity of this man’*, saved the situation, 
but it appears that Mr. Mehta did not forget the triumph of the 
Nationalists and took it to heart to deal with the Nationalists 
effectively in the next session. 

After his return from Calcutta, Tilak lost no time in giving 
a fillip to the three-pronged programme of Swadeshi, Boycott 
and National education. Normally a man of untiring capacity, 
he became busier than e>jpr in planning and instructing his 
associates to push forward these movements which had received 
the sanction of the Indian National Congress after a lot of bothe¬ 
rations on both the sides. He had drawn up a grand scheme 
of extending the Swadeshi and Boycott programme into a mighty 
movement of passive resistance to offer challenge to the powerful 
British-Raj. With this end in view, the whole of Southern India 
took the cue from Tilak’s movements and gave a powerful support 
to Swadeshi, boycott and National education. Tilak toured over 
the whole of Maharastra, the Berar province, Bengal and the 
United provinces to preach boycott of British goods and exhorted 
the people to buy country-made goods even at a sacrifice. The 
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Punjab which was see thing with discontent born out of the unsym- 
pathetic bureaucratic rule and economic distress, followed the 
three-point programme of the Extremists faithfully. Tilak wanted 
to enlist the support of workers and peasants in this great move¬ 
ment and while encouraging the Swadeshi movement^ he asked 
the people not only to purchase countrymade goods and boycott 
British goods but also demand “a government of their own”. He 
wanted : “This subject of home-rule or Swaraj to be discussed 
from village to village and asked the people to refuse to buy the 
British goods and thus to teach them a lesson. He also asked 
the people to paralyze the administration by withholding their 
co-operation.. 

As a result of the efforts of the nationalists the indigenous 
industry registered much development. It meant the opening of 
several cotton mills, match and soap factories and the increase 
in the production of biscuits, cigarettes, toys, woollens and other 
things of requirements. Nearly all the trade advertisements in 
Indian papers are now Swadeshi. Consequently, the import of 
British goods also fell down and during one month, May 1907, 
the Times of London reported “Indian imports of Manchester 
piece goods declined by 42, 492, 500 yards”. Several Swadeshi 
Banks were also opened. 

National Schools came in to existence in large number where 
education on national lines was given. But, when the country 
had registered a good progress economically and had given a great 
support to the programme of the extremists, the differences ' bet¬ 
ween the moderates and the extremists became more pronounced. 
They came on the surface and the newspapers of those days bear 
ample proof of the different stand-points. 

Alarmed at the success of the nationalist programme the 
Moderates become isolated and adopted a defensive attitude which 
was based on fear of governmental repression and that was one 
thing of which Nationalists where never afraid. The moderates 
turned a deaf ear even to the advice of Mr. A. O. Hume, the foun¬ 
der of the Indian National Congress. He told them that “merely 
meeting once a year in the Christmas vacation, passing a few 
resolutions and sleeping over them for the rest of the twelve months 
would achieve nothing.”^®^ In the same continuation he said, “You 
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meet in Congress, you glow with a momentary enthusiasm^ you 
speak much and eloquently but the Congress closes every one of 
you goes off straight away on one’s private business. Years ago, I 
called on you to be up and doing: years ago I warned that ^Nations 
by themselves are made', and have you heeded those 
counsels ? You have, indeed, ever eagerly clamoured for and 
vainly clutched at the crown but how many of you will touch the 
Cross even with your finger tips.'*^®^ Tilak pressed the believers 
of petitions and prayers to come up to the expectations of the father 
of the Congress but the moderates remained unyielding. Sir Phirozc 
Shah Mehta, the ‘Lion of Bombay’, spoke for moderates and styled 
his speech as “confession of faith of a devout and irreclaimable 
Congressman.” He saw the Divine hand and the manifestation of 
the will of Providence in the British rule.i°" 

There, indeed, could be no meeting ground between Mehta 
and Tilak, leaders of the two wings. While Mehta and Gokhale 
regarded the conquest of India a divine act, Tilak thought it to be 
a curse. They were fond of British rule ; Tilak had nothing but 
hatred for it. They would like the Empire to last for ever ; Tilak 
was interested in its early end. Whereas the Moderates could 
patiently hang on the British brand of colonial self-rule, the new 
party, was impatient for the fulfilment of their ultimate objective, 
that is Swaraj^ by which they meant complete and absolute indepen¬ 
dence. Ever eager to expose the spinelessness of moderate stand¬ 
point, Tilak started a public discussion on the vital issue of consti¬ 
tutional agitation. Tilak was of the opinion that in a country 
w here democratic means of<<:hanging a government did not exist, 
where the freedom of the people was determined by the Indian 
penal code, the use of the word constitutional agitation appeared 
a misnomer. He said that in case of India “not law but justice, 
morality, equity should be the guiding principles of Indian agita¬ 
tion.’’ In his opinion resort to constitutional and law-abiding 
methods against an alien bureaucracy which was absolute as well as 
autocratic, was nothing short of a political suicide. 

In fact, the New Party, the Nationalists or the Extremists, as 
they were called, and the moderates, did not differ much in their 
ideals, but it was the method of day-to-day working that had 
brought about the real difference which had by now come on the 
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surface. Tbe moderates hoped to influence English public opinion 
by sending deputations to England, by pleading and petitioning in 
favour of their cause, but the New party, which was given the title 
of Extremists, had their motto as **self-reliance and not Mendi¬ 
cancy.” They put their faith on Swadeshi and would have liked 
to practise “boycott and passive resistance.” There was, in fact, 
no compulsion in their boycott. It was voluntary. They ignored 
reactionary acts passed by the government and believed in embar¬ 
rassing the bureaucracy. The Moderates put too much faith on Eng¬ 
land and English institutions. Tilak’s Calcutta speech made the stand 
point of the two parties clearer when he said : “The old school 
(the Moderates) thinks that politics could be governed by the dic¬ 
tates of philosophy. We hold that politics and philosophy are two 
different things and ought not to be mixed up together. The old 
school thinks that concessions could be secured by logical persuasi¬ 
on. We believe they can be won by hard work and sacrifice.*' 

While the Extremists were busy in carrying out their three- 
point programme and asking the people to offer maximum sacri¬ 
fices for their cause, the Moderates did not sit idle and had almost 
decided to dishonour the programme of the nationalists, which had 
received the sanction of the Indian National Congress as well and 
thus had to be implemented and respected. Several Provincial 
Conferences were hold. The Bombay Provincial Conference held 
at Surat was presided over by Sir Bhalachandra Krishna Bhatvade- 
kar, a staunch supporter and follower of Mehta.^®’ His presi¬ 
dential address was in fact in the same tune in which the Moderates 

had been singing all the time. He said “ . .Petitions to the 

government should be short and moderate in tone. The govern¬ 
ment may be committing mistakes but they can be rectified only 
by rousing its sense ol justice and sympathy. The present govern¬ 
ment of India is liberal and reasonable. Not only this, but in my 
view, we can hardly expect a better government for many years to 
come. Our efforts must be persistent but we must not spoil our 
cause by impatience and extremism.”^°“ He even disallowed all 
resolutions on Swadeshi and boycott. But this was not the only 
instance of moderate intransigence. The Provincial Conference of 
Nagpur and Berar, held at Raipur and presided over by Rao 
Bahadur Mudholkar, disallowed the singing of Bandtmataram 
8 
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which had almost taken the place of a national anthem by that 
time. As the delegates entered the Conference hall they were 
greeted by the slogan ‘•Moderation is our Motto.” Resolutions on 
Swadeshi and boycott were similarly disallowed. There was a simi¬ 
lar clash at the United Provinces Provincial Conference held at 
Allahabad and presided over by Pandit M. M. Malaviya. By an 
order of the President nearly two hundred delegates of the New 
Party were refused permission to attend the Conference, the 
“Rump” Conference ended after passing a few ineffectual resolu¬ 
tions. As against this, Lala Lajpat Rai addressed an audience of 
ten thousand and more people outside the Hall. Similar was the 
case with the Conferences held in Bengal and other Provinces. The 
New Party gathered the largest amount of popular support every¬ 
where in the country, but moderates remained obdurate in their 
stand which was not a happy sign. At least this can be said that 
they did not carry the people with them and were throughout con¬ 
scious of their weakness. But these Conferences, ii nothing else, 
made it abundantly clear that moderates were relentlessly opposed 
to the Nationalist programme which had secured the sanctions of 
the Calcutta Congress and were fully determined to oust the extre¬ 
mists from the Congress. 

The intentions of the moderates became clearer when the 
Indian National Congress met at Surat in 1907 after changing its 
venue from Lahore to Nagpur and from Nagpur to Surat, another 
stronghold of the Moderates. This was largely the handiwork of 
the Mehta grbup of Congress-men. Lahore could not have been 
thought of as a place of Congress session; because the second choice 
was Nagpur but there too, given some time, the Extremists would 
have had improved and strengthened their position. Surat was 
ultimately at the eleventh hour manoeuvred and selected.^®® The 
change of Congress session from one place to another itself was a 
sufficient proof that intentions of the Moderates were not pure to¬ 
wards the Extremist group, 'l oo much insistence on the part of the 
Moderates to have a Congress President ol their choice as against 
the two Extremist leaders of immense popularity became clear. The 
election of Shri Rash Behari Ghosh was a managed affair. The 
Extremists had proposed Tilak’s name in the beginning, but, when 
Lala Lajpat Rai had been set free after his deportation to Mandalay, 
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he was pitted against Shri Rash Behari Ghosh. The reason probably 
was that Lala Lajpat Rai had become very popular but the Mode- 
rates got frightened of governmental wrath. Mr. Gokhale plainly put 
it, **This is not the time to irritate the government by electing Lala 
Lajpat Rai. In their wrath they will crush our movement in a 
moment.”-^^® The debate on Lala Lajpat Rai*s name actually was 
a disgusting one and he withdrew his candidature. The Mode¬ 
rates elected a person of their choice from a meeting which the Ex¬ 
tremists had abandoned in sheer disgust. The warm welcome given 
by the people to the Extremist leaders specially Tilak and Lala 
Lajpat Rai showed in abundance the great faith which the people 
had in their leadership. Even the President-elect was not given 
a reception such as was given to Tilak and Lala Lajpat Rai. But 
the Nationalists under the able guidance of Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Tilak liad decided not to weaken the Congress or create a split. 
To the vast cheering crowd Tilak said, “1 have come with no desire 
to split the Congress nor do 1 wish to quarrel with the Moderates. 
In point of fact what can we achieve by breaking up the Congress ? 
What purpose can we serve by forming a separate organization ? 
We only insist on sticking to the resolutions passed in the Calcutta 
Congress last year. We are determined not to allow the Congress 
to go back on its accepted piogramme. We have raised the banner 
of the New Party whose aim is not to harm the National Congress 
but to make it stronger and firmer in its fight against bureaucracy. 
Those who hold the reins of powers in the Congress have shown, 
by their attitude on more than one occasion, that they intend to 
sabotage the four-fold programme of the Calcutta session. This 
must not be allowed to happen and I appeal to the people of Surat 
to help me in averting this calamity*’^^^. Itris thus clear that the 
Extremists were not for breaking up the Congress. The Bande- 
Mataram, one of the chief organs of the Nationalists, admitted 
that when Tilak and Lala Lajpat Rai were in favour of attending the 
Surat session, there could be no doubt in their attitude towards 
the Congress and on the other hand they were expected to join it 
in large numbers so as to do **our best to hold the ground we have 
gained*'. Besides this, the denial to Tilak of the right of speech 
before the installation of Rash Behari Ghosh as President and then 
an effort on the part of the Moderate volunteers to do bodily 
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harm to Tilak when he went near the dias to speak, created a 
tense situation and the meeting ended in a pandemonium and 
a 6asco, leading to the split, long desired by the Anglo-Indian 
Press. 

Immediately after, the two groups met separately. The 
Nationalists met under Shri Aurobindo Ghosh in which Tilak 
pacified his group and spoke in favour of a speedy union, but the 
Moderates, it appears, had determined not to make any com¬ 
promise. Babu Surendra Nath Bannerji declared that the 
Congress was dead. But the nationalist meeting unreservedly 
accepted and reaffirmed their belief in the principles and resolu¬ 
tions of the Calcutta Congress^^^. They in their eagerness appointed 
a Committee headed by Tilak to effect a reconciliation with the 
Moderates. But the Moderates proved obdurate and they did 
not pay heed to the Nationalist efforts or to the efforts made by 
their own leaders like Babu Surendra Nath Bannerji. In a closed 
session they set about to re-write the constitution of the 
Congress. They passed a creed for members of the Congress which 
stated : 

“The objects of the Indian National Congress are the 
attainment by the people of India of a system of government similar 
to that enjoyed by the self-governing members of the British Empire 
and a participation by them in the rights and responsibilities of 
the Empire on equal terms with those members. These objects 
are to be achieved by constitutional means by bringing about a 
steady reform of the existing system of administration and by 
promoting national unity, fostering public spirit and developing 
and organizing the intellectual, moral, economic and industrial 
resources of the country”*^^. The Nationalists were immensely 
shocked to read this creed which had become mandatory for 
Congress membership. It closed the doens of unity between the 
two groups and if any group is to be blamed for the split and 
dissension, it was the moderate group which had become allergic 
to the programme of the Nationalists or the Radicals. Tilak's 
letter to the Moderate leaders, dated 28th Dec. 1907 in which he 
agreed to accept the electiiui of Dr. R. B. Ghosh provided resolu¬ 
tions on Swaraj, Swadeshi, Boycott and National education were 
adhered to and the presidential address did not have condemnatory 
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reiaaiks about the extremist creed, is a further proof of his 
earnestness to join hands with the moderates inspite of the 
opposition by some of the extremist followers who considered it as 
an insult to work with those who had a sealed mind in regard to the 
Congress objectives. 

The limitations of space do not allow one to enter into the 
details of the controversy and the charges and counter-charges 
levelled by each group against the other. But the whole study 
makes us conclude that the Moderate stand was weak and would 
not have stood the popular vote. The reply offered by 
Gokhale was more or less an apologia of the weak stand of the 
moderate party. Nonetheless, the criticism made by the Anglo- 
Indian newspapers and some English writers, was highly 
condemnatory of Tilak's attitude. Their fulminations even bordered 
on abusive and discourteous language. The comments of the Times 
of India were most provocative and almost insulting when it refer¬ 
red to Tilak as an ‘‘ominous figure*’ and laid the charge of wreck¬ 
ing the Congress against him. It further called him as an enigma 
out to destroy the unity of the Congress for the simple reason that 
he could not establish his ascendancy over it^^^. The Times 
further added, “One turbuh-nt spirit bursting through all restraints 
has brought about its temporary downfall.*'-—Sir Valentine 
Chirol remarked : Tilak and his friends wrecked that session of the 
Congress amidst scenes of disgraceful riot and confusion**. But 
these opinions were highly prejudicial and the Times as 
well as V. Chirol both were well known for their antipathy 
towards the great radical leader, B. G. Tilak. One may like to 
conclude that, howsoever, unfortunate the results of this split were, 
it came because it was inevitable in thfi circumstances as they 
developed. The Nationalists with all their contact with the masses 
and the understanding of their hopes and desires, felt that their 
stand was the only correct step- Undaunted by government’s 
threats, they were prepared to lead the country to the path ot 
vigorous agitation. But the moderates preferred to cling to the 
old path of petitioning. One might also say with Tahmankar 
that the moderates put their faith on reforms while the Nationalists 
aspired for a revolution. But it may be argued that these differences 
in their approaches were not of a day or two. They can be traced 
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from sometime past. If that was so, why had the rupture taken 
place at all. A plausible plea is found in the pressure from the 
government of Lords Minto and Morley and also the 
threats from the '-newspapers like the London Times which had 
almost been acting as the conscience keeper of the Government. 

As early as the 2nd January, 1907, the Lmdon Times uttered 
the following stern warning to Congressmen in India : “We have 
won India by the sword; and in the last resort, we hold it by the 
sword. And it is well for the small and highly educated classes 
which are alone represented at the Congress*that the British sword 
stands between them and their native enemies**^^®. Tilak refuted 
the argument that India had been won by the sword and relying 
on Scel<*y’s expansion of England, he held the view that India was 
conquered by Indian mercenaries for England due to a lack of 
proper political consciousness. But the mischief done by the London 
Times had been complete and since that date Gokhale and 
his adherents began to give top priority to peace and order and 
began to insist on adherence to the constitutional path. The 
governmental repression had started and gave a foretaste of the 
heavy hand with which it was to be operated in the deportation of 
national and popular leaders like Lala Lajpat Rai and Sardar Ajit 
Singh. Next was the imprisonment of Bepin Chandra Pal who 
refused to give an evidence against Aurobindo Ghosh. There is, 
therefore, reason to believe that these events must have cowed 
the enthusiasm, if any left in the Moderate group regarding 
**Swarajyat Swadeshit Boycott and National Education". 

While the moderates’^and the extremists were carrying on 
their battle royal over the objects of the National movement and 
the means to attain them. Lord Morley enunciated a policy of 
creating a rift between them. This became evident from his 
famous At broath speech in which he gave a slogan : “Rally the 
Moderates." It, runs like this : “Anybody who has read his¬ 
tory knows that the Extremist beats the Moderate by his fire, 
his fiery energy, his very narrowness and concentration. But still 
w'c hold that it would be the height of political folly for us at this 
point to refuse to do all we can to rally the Moderates to tlie cause 
of government simply because the policy will not satisfy the 
Extremists, Let us, if we can, rally the Moderates and if we are 
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told that the policy will not satisfy the Extremists so be it, our line 

will remain the same.Some of them are angry with me. Why ? 

Because I have not been able to give them the moon. I have got 
no moon, and if 1 had, 1 would not give them the moon”^^®. 

Again, Lord Morley’s letter to Minto, dated August 2, 1906 
clearly reveals the desire of the government to placate the 
Moderates by asking them to rely on the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State by giving up perversity and unreason on their part. This 
was the British diplomacy in all its nakedness and it is really 
surprising that a person like Gokhale succumbed to it and even 
assured the Secretary of State that he would instruct his people 
accordingly. The bitter controversy between the Moderates and 
the Extremists after the Congress session of 1906 and its continuance 
in a vigorous form in 1907 is well explained in the light of Lord 
Morley’s letter. We might again quote a letter from Lord Minto 
to Morley, dated March 19, 1907, in which he gives an expression 
to his exultation at the deputation of leaders like Surendra Nath 
Bannerji expressing their deep concern over tlie activities of the 
Extremists, and the last but not the least to be mentioned is Lord 
Minto’s letter to Morley, dated 23rd November, giving an assurance 
to the Moderates that the government would not brush them aside 
if they did their best to assist the government. Karandikar, Tilak’s 
biographer, is of the opinion that this assurance must have reached 
the moderate leaders who, relying on the assurance, decided to 
sabotage the Calcutta Congress^^"^. Thus one might express a 
sense of pity that the Moderates put more faith on the promises of 
a selhsh government which aimed at whiling away the time and 
keeping the nationalists divided amongst themselves. Nor were 
they far-sighted enough to see that the unfortunate split was 
indicative of the death of the old Congress ultimately and the 
consequent victory of the Extremists. Morley was far-sighted 
enough to judge the consequences of the split and said : **I'he news 
has just come in that the Congress, so far from being as I expected 
has gone to pieces which is the exact opposite of that no doubt. 
For it means I suppose, the victory of Extremist over Moderate, 
going no further at this stage than the break up of the Congress 
but pointing to a future stage in which the Congress will have 
become an extremist organisation”^*®. 
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It is in the light of the above information that we might say 
that the Moderates who had congregated at Surat were out for a 
split and the hot haste with which they formulated their plan for 
their Convention makes one to register the belief expressed above. 
So writes Karandikar about the Moderate’s attitude . **They had 
firmly decided to respond to Mr. Morley’s invitation and to work 
out the reforms which he offered them as bait”. One would not 
like to impute motives to Gokhale nor one would say he did all 
this for personal gains. The fact is that he was honest in his 
dread of the forces of anarchy and disorder which were coming 
to the surface. Without complete knowledge of Tilak’s moral and 
intellectual mould and capacities, he wrongly erred in holding 
I’ilak partially responsible for the emerging unrest. Just the 
contrary was Tilak’s ideal. 

It is, thus, always incorrect to hold Tilak responsible for the 
split. He alone knew the government's sinister move of creating 
an unfortunate rift between them and was fully aware of its disas¬ 
trous role. He correctly held that the differences between them 
*can only benefit the enemy, will exploit them to the full tc crush 
the Nationalist movement first and then turn to the so called 
Moderates.’ That was why he brushed aside the proposal of hol¬ 
ding a separate Congress of his party. In fact, he pined for unity 
which was foundered on the rock of the Moderates obstinacy. 
Even after the Congress session he made all efforts for unity, for, 
he knew • jhat dissensions among them would be the gain of the 
bureaucracy. He could also foresee ruthless repression at the hands 
of the bureaucracy.*^®- His associate, Mr.Khaparde, issued a cir¬ 
cular 'in-favour of a unity move between the two groups “for an 
adjustment, 4 honourable to all alike and calculated to further the 
cause of the iCongress”.*^® In his eagerness, Tilak wrote a long 
article in the Ktsari on the need of a union of hearts between the 
two parties’-despite their differences. But it will always be regret¬ 
ted that the Moderates failed to reciprocate Tilak s sentiments and 
their attitude was- hostile as well as insulting. Even the undeli¬ 
vered address of Rash Behari Ghosh at Surat contained these 
insulting remarks : ‘*The Extremist Party is an ominous shadow, 

which has projected itself over the future fortunes of the country. 

it has no place in the pale of the Congress succession,***^* Unfor- 
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tunately for the Extremists, Pherozeshah Mehta and his associates— 
Gokhale, Malaviya, Mudholkar and others were dead set against a 
-compromise. Speaking on the new Congress creed, Mehta publi¬ 
cly criticised the circumstances which were responsible for the 
breach between the two parties at Surat and made it sufficiently 
clear that the Congress was to adopt a legal and constitutional 
basis. It was thus that he and his group wanted to run the Cong¬ 
ress on legal and constitutional lines with vengeance. On the pro¬ 
blem of unity within the ranks of the Congress, Mehta haughtily 
declared : *‘I cannot help saying that there is a great deal of maw¬ 

kish sentimentality in the passionate appeals for union at all cost. 
For my part, 1 think it is most desirable that each set of distinct 
convictions should have its separate Congress. To jumble them 
up in one body confuses the real understanding of the extent to 
which the opinion really tends in one direction or another and it 
is not possible to make out what are dimensions of the cleavage and 
difference of opinion existing on any particular question.*'^^^ These 
remarks of Mehta are illustrative of the attitude of his mind and 
that of his followers. But they were not even appreciated by persons 
like Babu Surendra Nath Bannerji. In his paper, the BeagaleSy he 
protested against it by writing, “Sir Pherozeshah Mehta has des¬ 
cribed the desire for a united Congress as mawkish sentimentality. 
We regret that he should have used this language in relation to a 
widespread and deep-seated sentiment which inspires the political 

world of Bengal.Bengal feels that a sectional Congress has no 

right to speak in the name of the nation. The spirit which we 
condemn in the government is not the spirit that we .should foster 
in the bosom of the Congress. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’s language 

is.too masterful to suit the democaatic temper of those who 

have been brought up amid the traditions of the Congress and the 
free public life of our Province Despite these remarks, Tilak 

knew his mind and knew his goal. He refused to accept defeat 
and continued to make efforts in the direction of unity .124 

Even some of his followers like Dr. Moonje and Shri 
Aurobindo became restive at his attitude of bringing unity. They 
wanted to accept the division and start a National Congress with¬ 
out the Moderates. Dr. Moonje even said : *‘We can’t go on woo- 
ipg a reluctant bride.” Tilak was even in favour of signiijg the 
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new creed and change Congress objective at a later date democra¬ 
tically of which he was more than sure in his mind. But unfortun¬ 
ately other vital forces were to change the course of political life of 
the country. 

One of those forces was the governmental repression which knew 
no abatement. Hardly were the oppressions of Fullerian govern¬ 
ment over, when the government of Lord Minto decided to renew 
them. An example of government’s ferocity and ruthlessness can be 
seen in the mishandling of the affairs of the Punjab. The deportation 
of popular leaders and social workers like Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit 
Singh under the old and almost obsolete Regulation 111 of 1818 
was regarded as an insult and an outrage of national and political 
sentiments. It was no wonder if these arrests and the imposition 
of Governor-General’s Ordinance known as Regulations of 
Meetings Ordinance infuriated the people and inflamed the members 
of political agitation in the form of extremist activities. 

So great was the resentment of the people that even a leader 
like Tilak said : “Lalaji deported and Minto still alive. As a 
result of this, a wave of unrest gripped the country. Meetings in 
protest and even violent demonstrations were held throughout the 
country. Even some revolutionaries in London proposed an ulti¬ 
matum to Lord Morley that if Lalaji was not released within three 
months, they would shoot Lord Morley dead. Even the Moderate 
leader, Gokhale, described the situation of the country after Lalaji’s 
arrest in these words : “Lala Lajpat Rai’s deportation has literally 
convulsed the country from one end to the other. All sorts of 
hard things are being said about Lord Morley and we have so far 
practically nothing to urge on the other side. It is sad- inexpres¬ 
sibly sad—but for the present, at any rate there is no help.^*®. 
Tilak wrote three articles in the Kesari on the Punjab situation. 
In the first article he held that it was the bureaucracy which was 
in revolt and not the people. In the other two articles he empha¬ 
sised the need of suffering for political progress. 

Next came the prosecution of certain newspapers which 
had indulged in some plain saying. The first was the Bandema^ 
taram which had Shri Aurobindo Ghosh on its editorial board. 
But the government failed to attest the name of the editor, so 
the <^e against Shri Ghosh fell. In this case, the printer had 
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been jailed. The government then hammered the editor’s of 
the Sandhya and the YugantaTf that is, Shri Brahmabandhava 
Upadhyaya and Shri Bhupendra Nath Dutta. Mr. Upadhyaya, 
the editor of Sandhya, submitted a statement in black and white 
in which he held, **I do not want to take part in the trial, because 
I do not believe that, in carrying out my humble share of the 
God-appointed mission of Swaraj, I am in any way accountable 
to the alien people who happen to rule over us and whose inte¬ 
rest is and must necessarily be in the way of our true national 
development*^'^. The death of Shri Upadhyaya made him a 
martyr in the eyes of his countrymen, and made the whole 
incident poignant as well as tragic. But the editor and the 
printer of the Tugantar were given rigorous imprisonments on a 
number of charges. 

Another most repressive measure was the enactment of the 
Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act^^e ^ notice of three days 
was required for any meeting and thus even the social meetings 
came within the fold of the Act. Even the Council of the Governor- 
General offered a stiff opposition for it meant to kill all political 
life and was compared to a Russian Ukase One of the gove¬ 
rnment members who introduced it described it as a repressive 
measure of considerable potency. One of the moderate leaders. 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh, condemned the act which intended “to 
kill all political life in the country”. Even the first reaction of 
Lord Morley against this act was very bad. He characterized the 
measure as most extraordinary, reactionary and repressive and 
had even sent his Hat veto. But ultimately he succumbed to the 
pressure from the Viceroy. After its enactment his opinion was 
none too eulogistic on that measure.. He said, “the proposal to 
put in operation a Press law on the exclusive initiative of the 
military authority was bad and novel enoughi but this motion 
of turning a private meeting into a public one almost beats it. 
And the notion of giving the Lieutenent-Governor or other autho¬ 
rity the right of forbidding a speaker whose views he dislikes to 
open his mouth in a given area. Let us go for an honest guillo¬ 
tine and have done with it^*®. So great was the panic in the 
mind of the government of Lord Minto that it passed two most 
repressive acts, i. e., the Explosive Substances Act and the News- 
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paper (Incitement to offences) Act in one single day by suspending 
normal procedure of work specially when hardly any independent 
Indian member was present^^”. These acts were extremely 
wide and vague and gave unlimited powers to a government 
which had determined to follow a policy of ruthless repre¬ 
ssion. 

While the Government of India was rushing through these 
repressive acts in the Council, the executive side was engaged in 
“launching all over the country a series of prosecutions for sedition 
under section 124A and 153A of the Indian Penal Code. The 
magistracy was giving “thundering'’ sentences, which led Lord 
Morley to describe them as “outrageous’*, “monstrous*’ and 
“indefensible. 

The year 1908, thus witnessed the policy of ruthless repre¬ 
ssion by the government. Deportations or detentions without 
trial; curbing the student organizations, the closure of national 
schools and Swadeshi shops and the confiscation of private prope¬ 
rty had become the order of the day. The government had 
specially the newspaper editors in view. A brief mention of 
governmental repression may not be out of place. There were 
three notable cases in Madras, the Cinnevelly case against Messrs. 
Chidambaram Pillai and Subramania Shiva who were sentenced 
to six years’ transportation. Srinivasa Iyengar of 'The IniUa’ was 
given the sentence of 5 years* transportation, and the editor of the 
*Swttraj\ even after an apology, was given nine months’ impri¬ 
sonment. The cases against^the *Bandemaiaram* and the *Tugantar’ 
have already found mention. In the Central provinces the editor 
of the‘jhfari A'ii/»orfc’was given five years’ rigorous imprisonment 
while his press was confiscated. The editor of the ‘Urdu-i~Moalla* 
in the U. P. was to undergo a rigorous imprisonment for two 
years and a fine of Rs. 500/-. One Hoti Lai Varma was sentenced 
to 5 years* rigorous imprisonment for sending an information to 
the “Bande Mataram”. Similarly, in the Bombay presidency 
the editors of the Hind Swaraj^ the Vihari, the Arunodaya and the 
Kal were to share their fate with their fellow editors and court 
imprisonment on similar charges. So repressive were these mea¬ 
sures that even Lord Morley was moved and in a private letter 
to Lord Minto, he gives his opinion which is as follows : “I must 
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confess to you that I am watching, with th? deepest concern and 
dismay the thundering sentences that are now being passed for 
sedition, etc. I read today that the stone-throwers in Bombay 

are getting twelve months. This is really outrageous.I do, 

therefore, urgently solicit your attention to these wrongs and 
follies. We must keep order but excess of severity is not the 
path to order. On the contrary, it is the path to the bomb'*. 
And there was no wonder when on April 30 a bomb which 
was intended to kill Mr. Kingsford, Sessions Judge at Muzaffa- 
rpore, misfired and killed two innocent ladies Mrs. Kennedy 
and Miss Kennedy. It incensed the bureaucracy and many 
Anglo-Indian newspapers too, cried for vindictive attitude and 
wanted the government to follow the policy of an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth'*^^^. They directed *'a chorus of abuse 
and vilification*’ against the nationalist press. London Times 

on 7th May made a purposeful hint while remarking thus : “If 
Bengal has been chiefly conspicuous in its resort to destructive 
methods, the cunning brains that conceived and fostered the 
movement are probably to be found for the most part in Western 
India. 

Immediately after the bomb outrage, the government set 
its hand against all those whom they could suspect. They also 
arrested Shri Aurobindo Ghosh who was a leading extremist 
leader and thus the extremists and their friends were virtually 
“sat upon". Tilak who was still out remained undaunted in 
spirits though hints had been thrown for his arrests. It is also 
known that Tilak was sure in his mind, tliat he would not escape 
the fury of governmental repression. Hjb denounced and disowned 
the Muzaflfarpore incident and pleaded for sympathetic treatment 
of the people by the officers of the Government so that the people 
might not get desperate. Even though he knew what was in 
store for him at the hands of the bureaucracy, he published a 
statement on 22nd May and also persuaded a few persons to sign 
it. In that statement, he disapproved of the acts of violence on 
the part of certain youngmen in Bengal and held that the violent 
actions there, were the outcome of the prolonged and persistent 
disregard of public opinion and the policy of repression on the 
part of the Government. He further opened that the true remedy 
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lay in the adoption of a conciliatory policy which would be in 
harmony with the best traditions of the British Rule in 
India*^^. 

But as the Anglo-Indian Press was pouring venom through 
their columns, Tilak wrote two spirited articles, viz., “The Coun¬ 
try’s Misfortune” and "These remedies are not lasting”. Attac¬ 
king the adversary, Tilak appreciated the youthful enthusiasm 
of the Bengal revolutionaries and asked the government to give a 
thought to the changed psychology of the people. He referred 
to a parallel situation in Russia where the Czarist tyranny drove 
people to nihilistic activities and to the formation of many secret 
associations. He wrote how despite all kinds of repressive measu¬ 
res hanging, deportation, imprisonment leading to confiscation 
of properties, the agitation in Russia went on and ultimately 
there appeared the bomb. As he put it, “The most mighty Czar 
of Russia, too had perforce to bow down before the bomb, and 
after making repeated attempts to break up the Duma, was in 
the end obliged to establish it as a matter of course...New desires 
and new ambitions have risen amongst the people and are gathe¬ 
ring strength every day.”-^34 

Pointing out the futility of the Explosives Act, Tilak wrote 
that a bomb could be manufactured at any place with a small 
apparatus. W'hat he wanted the government to do was to respect 
the new ideals and aspirations of the people. In his opinion, 
and rightly too, repression was hardly the remedy. He pleaded 
for reconciliation and solemnly warned the government by writing 
“The government has passed the Newspaper Act in order to stop 
the process of awakening; therefore, it is possible the disappo¬ 
intment may take on a more terrible form and turn the heads of 
even the most thoughtful and intelligent people. The real and 
lasting method of stopping bombs is to make a start with the grant¬ 
ing of important rights of self-rule to the people. It is impossible 
for measures of repression to have a lasting effect on the people 
of India”^^^, 

It is regrettable that even though Tilak had dissociated 
himself with the cult of the bomb, the government did not accept 
his sage advice and surreptitiously and stealthily prepared for his 
conviction. Wisdom and qualities of statesmanship were sadly 
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lacking in that vindictive Government which became unnecessa¬ 
rily very panicky and appeared to have acted on the advice of 
the Anglo-Indian papers which loudly cried for vengeance. It 
must be said that the bureaucracy was acting in a wrong way and 
had incited the government to take that wrong step. 

The secret and confidential files of the Government of India 
well illustrate the mind of Lord Minto, the highest British Officer 
in this country, when he wrote...: “The present is not the time 
to give well known agitators such as Tilak, the benefit of any 
leniency and I certainly think we would call the serious attention 
of the Bombay Government to the possibility of proceeding 
against his press in respect to the article in the Kesari of the 9th 
June.i3® 

The determinaton of the Government to convict Mr. Tilak 
is further supported by a secret letter of Mr. Stuart “I venture 
to think that it is most desirable that we should deal Tilak as 
shrewd a blow as we can. He is by far the ablest and most 
dangerous of the rebel party in this country and his complete 
overthrow will stagger that party and show to all waverers the 
strength of Government’^ Thus from the above statements it 
becomes absolutely clear that the Government had decided to 
crush the activities of Mr. Tilak and it was no wonder if they 
proceeded with his prosecution under sections 124A and 153A 
and got his articles translated from Marathi to English.^®’ The 
whole thing was done in such a secret manner that even senior 
Indian police officers were not taken into confidence. The whole 
thing was planned and cooked by the British and Anglo-Indian 
community. As one Indian officer remarked : “I used to feel 
extremely uncomfortable—the whole English population seemed 
to be engaged in some cloak-and-dagger plot in an Edgar Wallace 
story 

Despite ail attempts of secret planning, the news had leaked 
out that the government was hastening with the plan of getting 
Tilak convicted on sedition charges. But Tilak*s spirit remained 
undaunted and 'unperturbed. While he was leaving for Bombay, 
he was informed to get back to his home and make arrangements 
for his family and newspapers as he might not be able to return 
from Bombay. The reply which he gave was characteristic of 
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his fearless temper. He said : “What is the use of going back ? 

Have I to raise any army or dig a ditch round my castle to stop 

the enemies attack. The government have turned the whole 
country into a vast prison. What they will do is nothing^, more 
than to remove me from a large hall and thrust me into a small 
room. What is there to prepare for this sort of journey”*®®. 

For limitations of space it is not possible to deal with this 
most memorable and historic trial, yet it constitutes k chapter 
in the history of British repression. The British government, 

which posed itself as just, convicted Tilak in the most unjust 

manner. One might say that from the lowest ladder to the highest, 
the judiciary bungled in not allowing him to be released on bail. 
Though the olHcial witness admitted that the translation was 
incorrect, Mr. Davar, the Judge gave a ruling that the translation 
was genuine and correct. Then, against all cannons—of equity, 
the majority of the special empanelled juries were Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians whereas they should have been Indians with the 
knowledge of Marathi language to understand the government 
translation. The association of a reference of two books on explo¬ 
sives by Tilak in the same charge, only makes one tolfeel assured 
about the mind of the government. Besides this, the Judge, Mr. 
Davar, iriHuenced the jury in a cautious manner by saying, “Do 
you talk of patriotism in the case of bombs—bombs that effect 
murders. ? You are the judges of whether such a discussion practi¬ 
cally does or does not tend to bring the government as established 
by law in India into halved and contempt . He ( the accused ) 
says that when the Bengalis were resorting to perfectly proper 
and legitimate means for their national regeneration, the gove¬ 
rnment became irritated by this patriotism of the Bengalis and 
letting loose some Mussalman dudmashes, caused damage to their 
property and the honour of their women. Is it fair ? Is it, or is 
it not a charge against the government of inciting Mohammedans 
for the most improper purpose.s to attack the Bengalees, loot their 
property and violate their women. Is it for you to say ? Would 
anybody, after reading that, have any respect for the government 
or would their feelings be tho.se of hatred and contempt and 
disloyalty ?...! repeat again, judge these articles for yourselves, 
do not allow what I have said to influence you beyond drawing 
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your attention to the articles*The hint was quite clear. Tho¬ 
ugh the verdict of the jury was divided—only a minority of two 
Indians holding Tilak not guilty -yet Mr. Davar, accepting the 
majority verdict, sentenced Tilak for six years’ transportation 
and remarked : “It seems to me that it must be a diseased mind, 
a most perverted mind that could say that the articles which you 
have written arc legitimate weapons in political agitation. They 
are seething with sedition ; they prcarh violence; they speak of 
murders with approval and the cowardly and atrocious act of 
committing murders with bombs not only seems to meet with 
your approval but you hail the advent of the bomb in India as 

if something has come to India for its good.Your hatred of 

the ruling class has not disappeared during these ten years, and 
these articles were deliberately and defiantly written week after 
week, not, as you say, on the spur of the moment, but a fortnight 
after that cruel and cowardly outrage had been committed upon 
two innocent English women. You wrote about bombs as if they 
were legitimate instruments in political agitations. Such journa¬ 
lism is a curse to the country”^ 

The reply of Tilak to the verdict of the jury was manly and 
characteristic of his balanced composure.' I’he atmosphere of the 
court became electrified as he uttered the last words of his reply. 
He said : “All I wish to say is that inspite of the verdict of the jury, 
I maintain, that I am innocent. There arc higher powers that 
rule the destiny of things and it may be the will of Providence that 
the cause which I represent is to prosper more by my suffering 
than by my remaining free”i'‘2. 

A seething mass of humanity had assembled in the court 
compound to bid farewell to their belqved leader and to have a 
glimpse of him. But the government never allowed the 
opportunity to the people to honour their leader and removed Tilak 
from the rear gate of the High Court. This disappointed the 
people and they became enraged. They threw stones at the police 
causing grievous hurt to several police men. The workers 
organized sporadic and irregular strikes. As a protest they decided 
to stop work for six days—one day for each year of Tilak’s sentence. 
This was an unprecedented strike and perhaps the longest so far. 
So great was the anger of the people that disturbances lasted for 
9 
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about a week. This led Lenin, the great communist leader of 
Russia, to write the following lines in the Inflammable Material 
in World Politics : **The despicable sentence passed on the Indian 
Democrat, Tilak, gave rise to street demonstrations and a strike 
in Bombay...The class conscious workers in Europe now have Asian 
comrades and their number will grow by leaps and bounds'*^'^^. The 
strike by the workers was not the only feature. It was followed by 
students’ strikes. They abstained from going to their schools and coll¬ 
eges. It was a unique occasion when the rich and the poor sympat¬ 
hised with their leader in a like manner. Even the government of 
the day was not oblivious of the tremendous influence exercised by 
Mr. Tilak over the people. Sir George Clarke, the governor of 
Bombay, in a confidential communication, dated September 18, 
1908, wrote : “The dangerous extent which his influence has 
attained was seen in the disturbances which occurred in Bombay 
after his conviction, the strike of the Mill hands and the closing of 
the cloth, freight and share markets. Ifhe had been allowed more 
time to mature his plans, it is quite possible that he might have 
succeeded in promoting a ‘general strike’ which is one of the 
Russian methods advocated by the violent party’'. So observes, 
Tahmankar : “Tilak’s six year sentence for his uncompromising 
stand in the struggle for the country’s cause was not only his, but 
the country’s baptism of fire, and even the merchant princes of 
Bombay were not proof against the flame he had lit”^^^. Every 
body was aware of the wrong step which the government had 
taken. Even the Secretary*of State, Lord Morley “differed sharply 
in opinion over the advisability and wisdom of launching a pro¬ 
secution against Tilak’’. On July 3rd, 1908, he wrote: “By the 
way, I do not count among welcome things the proceedings against 
Tilak. I dare say, the course you have taken was inevitable... 
Still, when all this is said, it may well be that you had no choice. 
Gokhale however told Courteney that it would prove an ugly 
discouragement to the Moderates. This may indeed be true, but 
then ..we cannot allow Tilak and his men to set the law at defiance. 
Tliis must be made plain both in our interests and theirs, for if we 
get a character for timidity there is an end of ‘reforms’. The post¬ 
script clearly hinted the Secretary of State's disapproval. He wrote : 
“Since writing to you an hour ago, I have come across the article 
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in the Kesari for which 1 understand Tilak is being prosecuted. 
I confess that at the first glance I felt as if it naight have been 
passed over. But you have means of knowing the actual effect 
produced or likely to be produced. That is the real test of the 
quality of seditionThere could not be a gentler way of giving 
a rebuff by an elderly and experienced person like Lord Morley. 
The Secretary of State had more to comment : “I won’t go over 
the Tilak ground again beyond saying that if you had done me 
the honour to seek my advice as well as that of your lawyers I am 
clear that I should have been for leaving him alone. And I find 
no reason to believe that any mischief, that Tilak could have done, 
would have been so dangerous as the mischief that will be done 
by his sentence. Of course, the milk is now spilled and there is an 
end on it'”^®. In an agitated state of mind the philosopher 
statesman again wrote on August 7 : “Your vindication of the 
proceedings against Tilak does not shake me. That they were 
morally and legally justifiable is true enough and that the result may 
bring certain advantages at the moment is also true. But the 
balance of gain and loss, when the whole ultimate consequences 
arc counted up, that is the only political fact. Time must 
show”^*^. 

Leaving aside the opinion of the highest authority like Lord 
Morley, we find that all shades of opinions in India were one in 
holding that “Tilak was removed from the scene not so much 
for his seditious writings as for his courageous advocacy of the 
people's rights. They were also of the opinion that he would not 
return home alive. So wrote the Manchtster Guardian, “Mr. Tilak 
is fifty-two. He will never return from* the penal settlement to 
which he has been consigned*”^®. In the opinion of Babu Surendra 
Nath Bannerji, the sentence was “monstrous”. Some of the 
leading men in Great Britain also denounced the action of the 
government. Sir Henry Cotton, a retired member of the civil 
service, was highly critical of the “special panel of the juries” and 
concluded his remarks by writing that Tilak obtained “a verdict 
guilty from a jury of whom it is safe to say that seven out of the 
nine were not able to read a single word of the articles in their 
original Marathi”^^®. 

Mr. H. M. Hyndman, the well-known socialist thinker and 
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writer wrote in the Times : '‘I defy any one to point to a sentence 
in Mr. Tilak*s articles which incites to bomb throwing or 
violence. He failed to understand as to why “Lord Morley 
and Lord Minto both who may be called as “nominally liberals’* 
were applying measures of repression in India”i^°. 

The Manchester Guardian commented ; “The nature of the 
sentence passed upon Mr. Tilak will be interpreted throughout 
India as a proof that the government had resolved by hook or by 
crook to remove him from their path”. 

The Times of London, commented that Tilak was convicted 
because the “Extremists movement in its open manifestations, 
both within and outside the Congress, was almost entirely his 
conception”'®^. Though the Times of London had no such 
intention to impute motives to the Government of India, but it 
could not suppress the innermost reason for Tilak’s transportation 
due to extrajudicial reasons. Thus Tilak’s conviction is a permanent 
blot on British sense of justice and equity. 

Commenting upon Tilak’s incarceration the Bande Maiaram 
wrote that despite shooting and killing the feelings of the people 
had not been restored to their former condition. It further held 
that it had “reduced the government to a state of moral helpless¬ 
ness”. It revealed the great position in which Tilak was acknow¬ 
ledged as “more than a political leader, he is the Guru, the idol, 
the fetish of the Mahratta masses 

While the Press and public opinion were commenting adver¬ 
sely upon Tilak’s incarceration, the government took him to Man¬ 
dalay and for a long time kept him in a prison cell. Many persons 
thought that Tilak would never come back from there as Man¬ 
dalay’s climate was unsuitable to a person used to live in Poona 
and Bombay. But Tilak survived and in that cell he wrote his 
*Magaum opus ^—the (Jita Rahusya which became the Bible of all 
Nationalists. 

The government’s next step was to victimize Babu Aurobindo 
Ghosh. He remained in prison for about a year awaiting his 
trial. He devoted himself to Yoga which had fascinated him for a 
long time. In prison, it is said, he received “a great spiritual 
enlightenment.” He got attracted towards life divine and perhaps 
had some vision of the Great Power. He was ably defended by Shri 
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C. R, Das. He **presente(l a brilliant defence and in his summation 
made an eminently clear statement of the noji-violent creed of the 
Nationalist movement.” He said, “If there is a law which is un¬ 
just and offensive against the development of the nation, break 
that law by all means and take the consequence. He never asked 
you to apply force in a single utterance of his either in the press or 
platform. If the government thought fit to bring in a law which 
hinders you from attaining that salvation, Aurobindo’s advice is to 
break that law if necessary in the sense of not obeying it. You 
owe it to your conscience ; your God. If the law says you must go 
to jail. That was the cardinal feature of the poctrine of passive 
resistance which Aurobindo preached.”^^® 

The result was that Shri Ghosh was acquitted. Though re¬ 
leased, Shri Ghosh found himself alone and a solitary figure on 
account of governmental repression. He gave expression to his 
loneliness in his Uttarapara speech. 

But Shri Aurobindo who had already been attracted towards 
Yoga, realised some of its eternal felicities. Says one of his bio¬ 
graphers “What had happened was this : Sri Aurobindo, by achiev¬ 
ing an ineffable silence of the mind and consciousness, had realised 
the indefinable Brahman, Tat, when that existed and all else in the 
Universe seemed unreal and illusory.’^ 

While in meditation he had realised that his path lay in the 
Yoga and the realisation of the Supreme Being rather than the poli¬ 
tical life of the country. He had also been told that the govern¬ 
ment intended to arrest him for the third time. He, therefore, 
thought it proper to publish his ‘Open Letter to My countrymen.* 
In that letter he purposely gave expression to words ‘in case of my 

deportation.If I do not.return from it, indicating what was 

going to happen.” The ‘Open Letter’ is«rightly regarded as his 
last political will and testament to his countrymen. It contained 
his advice that the Nationalist party need have no fears if a parti¬ 
cular- leader is imprisoned or arrested. God-anointed leader will 
come sooner or later. All great movements wait for their God-sent 
leader, the willing channel of His force and only when he comes, 
move forward triumphantly to their fulfiiinent. The men who 
have led hitherto, have bqen strong men of high gifts and comman¬ 
ding genius, great enough to be the protagonists of any other 
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movement but even they were sufficient...Therefore the 

nationalist party the custodian of the future must wait for the man 
who is to come.*'i55 

He even outlined six point programme ; “persistence, with a 
strict regard to law, in a peaceful policy of self-help and passive 
resistance. “No control, no co-operation** with the government, 
a rapprochement with the moderates wherever possible and the 
reconstitution of a united Congress ; revival of the Boycott Move¬ 
ment on an effective basis, extension of the programme to other 
Provinces and ultimately to the whole cou ntry organization of a 
system of co-operation which will not contravene the law and will 
yet enable workers to proceed with the task of self-help and 
national efficiency.’*^®® 

After issuing the above testament Aurobindo decided to leave 
the political field and went to Pondicherry to seek salvation for 
afflicted mankind. Soon, on the 4th of April, 1910, he “began his 
great quest in Pondicherry.” Thus by 1910, the Nationalists had 
been repressed. There was only one point of success and it was 
the revocation of the partition of Bengal in 1911, but on the whole 
the activities of the nationalists liad become dull and almost crush¬ 
ed. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru correctly observed ; “Towards the 
end of 1912 India was politically very dull. Tilak was in goal, the 
extremists were sat upon and were lying low without any effective 
leadership. Bengal was quiet after the unsettling of the partition 
of the Province and the moderates had been effectively rallied 

upon to the Minto-Morley scheme.Lala Lajpat Rai and 

Sardar Ajit Singh and many other revolutionaries had already 
been deported. Though due to the intervention of Mr. Morley^®® 
the deportees had been released, much against the wishes of the 
Viceroy, yet that had not made any change. Lala Lajpat Rai left 
for England and remained outside the country for a long time. 




CHAPTER IH 


THE ROLE OF LOKMANYA TILAK AND MRS 
BESANT FROM 1914 TO 1920 

The year 1914 is important in two respects. Firstly, it 
witnessed the beginning of the World War First which gave a 
mighty shake up to the entire world and was responsible for toppling 
many thrones and Empires. India could not be an exception and 
was deeply aflfccted by it with all its horrors and galvanising 
influences. Secondly, it was the very year when Lokmanya Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak was set free after his deportation to Mandalay 
jail where he lived for about 6 years and underwent numerous 
hardships and difficulties. The release of Lokmanya was in 
no way less important for the Nationalists and extremists who had 
been so far virtually "sat upon'*. It breathed a new life into the 
Nationalist ranks and the hitherto crushed and dormant spirits 
once again raised their head under the dynamic leadership of the 
Lokmanya who considered the World War First as India’s oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Starting in Europe, tht: War of 1914 soon embraced the entire 
world. In its earlier phase it was critical for the Allies and more 
so, for the English people, who not only had important place among 
the allies but had vital stakes in the War. It was an hour of need 
for them. India, being a dependency, soon found herself in the 
throes of war. At that time there could be no question of her con¬ 
sent in that matter. The allies, in order to get the maximum sup¬ 
port, declared their war aims from time £o time through their speech¬ 
es. The British Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith gave a promise that in 
future Indian questions would be viewed from a different angle h 
The promise of self-government was made as a reward of India’s 
loyalty. Stress was laid on the principle of self-determination to 
be applicable in tropical countries.^ President Wilson’s declaration 
that the “objective of the war was to make the world fit for free 
men to live in”® made an appeal to the people. From the pious 
declarations of the war leaders it became apparent that the war 
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was being fought in order to ensure the safe working of democracy 
in the world. Thus, with these expectations India gave loyal and 
unstinted support to the Allies in the war. The Indian princes 
vied with one another in offering their loyal support in money, 
men and personal services. They also volunteered for active 
service and Lord Hardinge selected the rulers of Bikaner, Jodhpur, 
Kishengarh, Patiala and Sachin.-* The Indian leaders, too, expressed 
themselves in favour of helping the British people in the hour of 
their need. The Moderates offered their help. Even Mahatma 
Gandhi said, “If we would improve our status through the help 
and co-operation of the British, it was our duty to win their help by 
standing by them in their hour of need.’^s while in England, he 
raised an ambulance corps and after coming to India he threw 
himself heart and soul into the work of recruitment. He thought 
that India’s help in the war would do good to her, and so he was 
in favour of unconditional support.® Far more realistic was 
the attitude of Lokmanya Tilak who had been released recently 
when he said : “England’s difficulty is India’s opportunity.”7 But 
he was shrewd enough to realise the stakes of the war and the 
consequences of German victory. So he was bold enough to 

advise the people of his country by saying, “At such a crisis, it is 

the duty of every Indian, be he great or small, rich or poor, to 
supj^rt and assist His Majesty’s Government to the best of his 
ability. ® Thus, he made powerful speeches in favour of recru¬ 
itment. But he also told the bureaucracy in unequivocal words 
“that we are trying in India as the Irish Home-rulers have been 
doing in Ireland, for a refdfrm of the system of administration.”® 
The response from the government was as cold as ice and they 
missed an opportunity for ever in enlisting popular support. An 
example of the heartless attitude of the bureaucracy can best be 

illustrated from the Bombay War Conference held in April, 1918 

Supporting Government resolution on recruiting Indians’ in the 
Army, he made a powerful plea for the promise of Home rule for 
enlisting the enthusiasm of ihe people. To Lord Willingdon the 
word ‘Home rule’ was like a red rag to a bull and he asked Tilak 
to stop and sit down. Tilak protested and said if he was not all¬ 
owed to express his views freely he had no option but to walk out 
of the meeting. He was not alone in doing so and was followed 
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by many other prominent persons like Mahatma Gandhi, B. G. 
Horniman, S. R. Romanji, Jamnadas Dwarkadas and N. G. 
Kelkar.^® There is also a reference of a meeting between Tilak 
and Mahatma Gandhi a day before this Conference. Tilak tried 
to persuade Mahatmaji to his point of view of conditional support, 
but the Mahatma was adamant on unconditional support and as 
he took leave, Tilak walked with him and spoke the following 
important and realistic words to him ; “Never mind, 1 will not 
press you to support my plea. But I am sure you will come to 
my conclusion when you have sujffered as much as I have and 
when you realise the workings of the bureaucratic mind in India.”^^ 
Lokraanya's advice had an immediate effect on Gandhiji who turned 
to him and quietly said, “Tilak Maharaj, 1 am .sorry, I cannot 
agree with you, but now I have decided not to address the 
meeting.”^^ Next day when the Conference met, Gandhiji's name 
was withdrawn from the list of speakers much to the consterna¬ 
tion of the Government. His silence was more eloquent than 
his speech. 

Lord W illingdon’s beliaviour towards Lokmanya Tilak enraged 
the people of Bombay considerably and on June i6th, they held a 
meeting of protest with Mahatma Gandhi in the chair. Said 
Gandhiji, ‘T strongly condemn the behaviour of Lord Willingdon. 
Lokmanya Tilak was addressing the conference according to the 
assurances given to Mr. Kelkar. To interrupt him abruptly was 
both unmannerly and unfair. I must state emphatically that this 
insult of the Lokmanya will greatly harm the Empire cause''. Mr. 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah also protested against government's be¬ 
haviour by saying, “I doubt if the government really cares for the 
people's co-operation".meeting was also addressed by 
Lokmanya Tilak who created a sensation by declaring that he was 
sending a deposit receipt of Rs. 50,000 to Mr. Gandhi to prove 
his sincerity in the cause of recruitment. In the end he said that 
he only wanted higher posts and Commissions in the army for 
his young men which the government had not promised till 
then.i^ 

Despite governmental apathy to the loyal support given by 
almost all the people, the war was bound to have affected India's 
social, economic and political life. The acknowledgement of Lord 
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Hardinge that India was a peer among peers in the comity of 
world’s nations, filled the people of India with great 
enthusiasm. Fighting shoulder to shoulder with the troops of many 
free nations, exchange of ideas and contact with the men of free 
nations and doing equally good in the war, made the Indian con¬ 
scious of his vital role and afforded him an opportunity to raise 
his chin up. India’s admission to the Imperial War Conference 
and to the Imperial Cabinet and her representation among the 
Imperial delegates to the Peace Conference made Indians raise 
their head high among the free nations of the world. Similar was 
the economic effect which resulted in the growth of industrialisa¬ 
tion and self-sufficiency. But far more important were the political 
effects of the war and there is a great truth in what Mr. Kushbrook 
William writes : “It was a wind from the West fanning to ablaze 
the embers of old nationalist ambitions, bearing with it the sparks 
of new fires, which readily siezed upon combustible elements 
already heaped together. Strange enthusiasms were kindled, 
unfamiliar ideals furnished fuel to the flames. A furnace glowed 
and into its fires the polity of India passed.'**^ The war had united 
India as never before. I’hc growing contact with the West, the 
principles of democracy and self-determination and a feeling of 
fighting on behalf of the weak against the strong and on behalf of 
the peaceful against the aggressive, filled in them a noble sense of 
duty, unanimity and not undeserved expectations. But of all the 
ideas, the idea of self-determination impressed them profoundly. 
Rightly observes Mr. Rushbrook Williams : “The heady doctrine 
of self-determination with allf the catch words of modern methods 
of democracy swept India like a flame. The educated classes 
determined to assert their rights and control their own destinies.*'^® 
It was because of tliesc ideas that the war years witnessed very 
powerful movements for self-rule though they varied in their nature 
considerably. It may also be stated that the Indian leaders of 
thought made a full use of them. 

Lokmanya Tilak’s release, in 1914, was a significant event 
in the history of the national movement. Many people and the 
bureaucracy thought that Tilak would not be able to survive the 
oppressive sentence and though nearly broken in body and health, 
he came out in a formidable form, invincible and unconquerable. 
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The celebrated writer of the Gita Rahasya which was written 
and completed in this period of incarceration, came out reminding 
the heartless British bureaucracy, of the eternal lesson of the 
Gita that the soul of man ever shines in a resplendent form and 

cannot be destroyed. He came out like a great Sodhaka and a 
man devoted to penance with his soul writ large and heart ever 

strengthened by rigorous way of prison life, for it was not an ordi¬ 
nary task to live in that cell in Mandalay with its worst climatic 
conditions, where after some spell of time they had incarcerated 
another great son of India, Shri Subhash Chandra Bose. 

As already said, Tilak’s release was a great event as far as 
the nationalist struggle was concerned. There was universal 
rejoicing not only throughout India but messages of greetings 
came from far of places like London, Paris, Tokyo and New 
York.i^ A beseiging crowd gathered round Tilak’s house with 
cries of Tilak Matiaraj~ki~Jai and Long Live Tilak, and when it 
was found that the crowd was not melting at all, it was decided 
to hold a public function in honour of Tilak where he spoke the 
following memorable words can only assure you all that 

separation for six long years could not diminish my love for you 
and that 1 am ready and willing to serve you in the same manner, 
in the same relation and in the .same capacity as 1 did before al¬ 
though I may perhaps have to modify the course a little.”'® The 
assurance given to the people was heartening and was indicative 
of the realistic and sober attitude of the great leader- It was 
re-assuring to the people but the government which had thought 
that Tilak would be a subdued man in every way was disappointed 
and alarmed. They, therefore, chose to strike again. They used 
a press note declaring 'X'ilak as a confirmed seditionist, and asked 
the people to dissociate from him. To. frighten him further, the 
government opened two special police centres at both the sides 
of his house and the names of his visitors were noted and no amo¬ 
unt of angry press propaganda could change the die-hard attitude 
of the police.^® The District Magistrate of Poona also released 
an order on his own initiative prohibiting all and sundry from 
garlanding persons or their pictures who had been convicted for sedi¬ 
tion. It was indeed meant for Tilak but he was more than a match 
for the police. The outbreak of the first World war had changed 
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the outlook of even the police and it became eager to condone 
those restrictions on some move from the side of Tilak. Tilak 
was realistic enough not to miss that opportunity. He agreed to 
give a statement professing his loyalty to the British throne and 
condemning acts of violence. He stated: “I may state, once for 
all, that we were trying in India as the Irish Home Ruler has 
been doing in Ireland for the reform of a system of administration 
and not for the overthrow of government and I have no hesitation 
in saying that the acts of violence which have been committed in 
the different parts of India are not only repugnant to me, but have 
in my opinion, actually unfortunately retarded, to a great extent, 
the cause of our political progress. Whether looked at from indivi¬ 
dual or public point of view, they deserve, as I have said on many 

occasions, to be equally condemned. He even sympathised 
with the Government and asked every individual, be he poor or 
rich to help “His Majesty’s government to the best of his capacity”. 
This statement and many other utterances in favour of supporting 
his Majesty’s Government allayed the fears of the government 
and the police surveillance was discontinued along with many 
other restrictions imposed on him though some persons regarded 
this as a point of weakness in his career. They thought that it 
marked the beginning of the end of his political career. But actu¬ 
ally speaking it was never so. 'I’ilak was shrewd enough like a 
general “who knew when and where to attack the enemy and 
when to fall back on prepared positions.” It indeed served him 
with an opportunity to plan his future work in a free atmosphere 
after proper and frank disJussions with the people. 

The next task before Lokmanya Tilak was to undo the work 
done by the Surat Split, that is, to work for the union of the 
Moderates and the Nationalists or the Extremists and to revive 
the Nationalist spirits which had become .somewhat dormant. He, 
therefore, called a meeting of his trusted workers and followers 
like Khaparde, Deshpande, Bapuji Aney, Dr. Moonje and many 
local leaders of Poona like Messrs. N. G. Kelkar, J. S. Karandi- 
kar, K. P. Khadilkar, L. B. Bhopatkar and S. K. Damle^^. They 
decided to work on the compromise with the moderates, the revival 
and reorganization of the Nationalist party and the beginning of 
the Home Rule Movement. The prestige of the Congress had 
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sufficiently gone down without the support of the Nationalists, and 
Tilak, therefore, dedicated himself to the task of unity first. 

Dr. Mrs. Annie Besant who had started taking a keen inte¬ 
rest into the activities of the Congress, took on herself the generous 
task of uniting both the wings. She met Tilak along with Shri 
Subharao Pantulu, the Secretary of the Reception Committee of 
the Congress which was to meet at Madras Tilak did not object 
to the creed of the Congress which he thought was still the gift 
of the Nationalists. He wanted complete freedom for his group 
in the election of the various bodies of the Congress, Being con¬ 
vinced of this fair demand, she met Gokhalc who was also keen 
for the unity and even drafted a resolution for that purpose but 
he advised her to meet Sir Phirozeshah Mehta before that. Shri 
Pantulu and Besant saw Sir Mehta who gave a flat denial. 
Unmoved by this rebuff Mrs. Besant assured I'ilak to move the 
resolution in the Subjects Committee. Knowing Sir Mehta’s 

attitude Tilak wrote to Bhupendra Nath Basu withdrawing from 
the earlier stand and in fact, with all the support of Mrs. Besant, 

the unity could not be effected and was postponed for a year. Mr. 
Gokhale’s letter created an acrimonious controversy in the public 
life of the country and Mr. Tilak questioned Mr. Gokhale’s 
political honesty and even challenged him to publish that letter.^^ 
But the sad death of Mr. Gokhale, after a few days, closed the 
entire controversy. In his funeral oration and obituary note 
Tilak eulogised the services of Mr. Gokhalc by saying: “This is 
a sad and solemn occasion. We have sustained an irreperable 
loss in the death of Mr. Gokhale. This diamond of India...This 
prince of workers is taking eternal rest on the funeral grounds. 
Look at him and try to emulate him. Like a triumphant hero 
he is passing away after having made his name immortal. I had 
known him since his youth. He was an ordinary and simple man 
in the beginning, like all of us here. But he rose to great emine¬ 
nce by the sheer force of work and ability. Every one of you 
ought to try to set his example before your eyes.”2= This speech 
was liked by the moderates and helped a good deal in putting an 
end to the controversy. A few months after Mr. Gokhale’s 
death, died Sir Phirozeshah Mehta and these two deaths removed 
the two principal opponents of Tilak^e. The Moderate opposition 
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was, however, won over when the report of the Congress Commi¬ 
ttee appointed specially to deliberate on this issue gave a verdict 
in favour of the Nationalists. Lokmanya and his followers too 
held long debates over their rejoining the Congress and when all 
of them agreed with the stand of Tilak, the Nationalists decided 
to re-enter the Congress. It may be said that this was a wise 
decision and helped the country to make a joint stand and the 
famous Lucknow Pact between the Hindus and Muslims was one 
of the results of that wise ai;d sagacious move. 

But before their re-entry into the Congress, the Nationalists 
did not sit idle and continued their work according to the prog¬ 
ramme settled earlier. They revived the Bombay Natioiial Confe¬ 
rence and accordingly the Conference was held in Poona on May 
8th, 1915, under the presidentship of Mr. Joseph Baptista, a true 
nationalist. It was attended by more than a thousand delegates 
and was indicative of the vast popularity which the Nationalists 
had always enjoyed. What the Nationalists had lacked so far was 
an elfective leadership and Lokmanya Tilak’s release gave them a 
leader who was their friend, philosopher and guide. It was in 
this Conference that Lokmanya Tilak gave to the people the 
magic words—‘Home Rule’ which thrilled the whole country into 
great enthusiasm.'^’^ The Lokmanya was once again at liis best. 
The Mantra of Swarajya was again given in a new form to die 
people. For the next two years it echoed and re-echoed in the 
Indian political firmament. In the opinion of the Lokmanya, 
the time had really conif to press for the control of the affairs of 
the country. But he also said that to make the demand for Swaraj 
an effective organization was required and the Home Rule League 
could be die only body to do that job. He, therefore, called a 
meeting of the Nationalists of Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Berar at Poona on Dec. 23rd and 24th in 1915. It appointed a 
Committee to make a detailed report on the formation of an 
organization which would work for “Home Rule .*’ 2 ® The Commi¬ 
ttee so appointed favoured the idea of an organization for Bombay, 
C.P. and Berar for the time being. The report was placed before the 
Belgaurn Conference held on 27th and 29th April, 1916. It was 
there tliat it was resolved to establish an Indian Home Rule League 
"to attain Home Rule or Self-government within the British 
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Empire by all constitutional means and to educate and organise 
public opinion in the country towards the attainment of the 
same .”2® The League, therefore, was estabished on 28th April, 
1916, with Joseph Baptista as President and N. G. Kelkar and 
D. V. Gokhale as Secretaries.®" The other followers of the Loka- 
manya like G. S. Khaparde, B. S. Moonje and R. P. Karandikar 
joined it as members though Tilak himself accepted no office. 
Having founded the League, Tilak started a vigorous propaganda 
in favour of the same by writing in his papers 'The Maratha* 
and ‘The Kesari* and by speaking on it in several meetings organ¬ 
ized for the purpose. 

Tilak’s main argument was that if Ireland could demand 
Home Rule, why could a demand similar to that be not made by 
India. He pressed for a lime limit and wanted lo prepare and 
get a Parliamentary Bill moved for that purpose.It was thus 
that he began to propagate for the Home Rule. In his speeches 
also he tried to define ‘Home Rule’ and by it, he meant that 
Indians be allowed to manage their domestic policies by themselves. 
As he himself said, “The demand that the management of our 
affairs should be in our hands is the demand for Swarajya.”®^ jjg 
again tried to 'define it into simpler words by saying : “It is a 
simple Sanskrit word meaning nothing more or less than the power 
to rule our homes and hence it is called in short ‘Home Rule*'®® A 
further definition made his point clear when he said : “It means 
representative government, government over which the people 
will have control.”®^ At no stage he pleaded for severing of the 
tics with the British Empire. He wanted Swaraj within the 
Empire.®® In this connection he said a lot and it is necessary 
that we should give some extracts from his own speeches. Regar¬ 
ding maintaining connection with the British he said : “It does 
not mean shaping as under the connection between England and 
India, it does not mean disclaiming the suzerain power of the 
king Emperor. On the contrary, it affirms and strengthens both. 
VVe need the protection of England even as a matter of pure self- 
interest. 'I'his is the key note to which the song of Home Rule 
must be tuned, you must not forget this nor must you forget that 
it is the connection with England and the education she gave that 
have given rise to the ambitions that fill your hearts today.’*®* 
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But in unmistakable words he said : We are quite willing to 
remain a part but not a dead part which will be a burden to the 
Empire.*’ He wanted to have an “equal part in that greatest 
Empire which the world has seen.’* The Lokmanya became so 
enthusiastic that he completely identified himself with the Home 
Rule Movement. In one of his speeches, he said that the regard 
which the people gave him was not a personal thing but it was 
due to the principle of Home Rule, the cause of which he was 
advocating.^^ He further told the people in his numerous speeches 
that the Home Rule or Swaraj was their ‘birthright.’ He quoted 
the Hindu Dharma Shastras which uttered the sacred words 
"‘^Swarajyam vairajyam.**^^ And like a Messiah he told the people 
that Daiva or God was with them and that was the proper time 
for pressing their demands. If they lost the opportunity, they 
would miss it for ever.^® As Lord Krishna exhorted Arjuna by 
saying, “Therefore arise and achieve the felicity—^Frlg 
he also asked his audience : “Be prepared to say that 
you are a Home Ruler, say that you must have it and I dare say, 
when you are ready, you will get it. There is nothing anarchical 
in your demand. Are you prepared to work for it.*’^® He further 
asked them ; “Insist on your rights. India is your own house. 
Is it not? (Cries of Yes). Then why not manage it yourself 
(Cheers). Our domestic affairs must be in our hands. We do not 
want separation from England.Quoting Vedanta in his favour 
he said ; “Have firm faith in the brighter prospects of humanity 
or as they are called, in laws of evolution. Then I believe by that 
faith you will be able to realise your object within a year or two.’*^^ 
Being a deadly opponent of the British Bureaucracy, he wanted 
the people to replace it by popular officers. In his speech at Bel- 
gaum he said, “The question ol Swaraj really means in whose 
hands should the control of our affairs vest? I have said, we do not 
wish to change the immutable government or the King but what 
we demand is that the management of our affairs should not be 
as now in the hands of the visible government—the bureaucracy— 
but should be transferred to our hands.’’^^ Explaining that if 
change of officers was demanded, it was no sedition and no injury 
to the King or the British rule, he said : “Who rules India ? Does 
the Emperor come and do it ? It is carried on through servants 
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like Viceroy, Gkjvernor, Collector.If it be said that the present 

Governor or Collector is not wanted and another should be brought, 
would that constitute sedition ? Do we say, drive away the English 

government.? Does the Emperor lose anything whether the 

administration is carried on by the civil servants or by our Belvi 
Sahab (Cheers) ? The rule still remains, the Emperor still remains. 
The difference would be that the white servant who was with 

him would be replaced by a black servant (Cheers).'*'* Criticising 
the nature of the oppressive British rule, he saw no reasons why 
Indians should not be regarded as fit for Home Rule. Some of 
these speeches later on brought trouble for him. The government 
got alarmed and once again wanted to arrest his activities by 
binding him into the shackles of law. 

Dr. Mrs. Annie Besant with “Irish blood and Irish heart*''*® 
was another great leader who led this great movement. Starting 
her career as a social worker and an educationist, she came to realies 
that without political freedom no real improvement was possible. 
She, therefore, took a plunge in politics and soon became a top¬ 
most leader of this country by virtue of her superb command over 
language and her eloquence. On Jan. 2nd, 1914, she started a 
weekly paper,“The Common Weal,” to propagate her views among 
the people.^® She undertook long tours and even went to England 
to form an Indian party in Parliament. She even set up a Home 
Rule League in England. Returning to India she founded and 
started a daily paper, called the New Indian'’ It was first publish¬ 
ed on July 14, 1915, the day which coincided with the fall of 
Bastile in France in 1739. She started a vigorous propaganda in 
favour of Home Rule or self-government a*nd tried to give a cate- 
gbrical shape to her ideas by saying : “In political reform we aim 
at the building up of complete self-government from village coun¬ 
cils.to a national parliament equal in its powers to the legis¬ 

lative bodies of the self-government colonies.”^® Immediately 
after this, she announced her intention to form a Home Rule 
League. She even moved a resolution embodying her ideas in the 
Bombay Congress but the moderate President ruled it out. Ulti¬ 
mately, it was subsequently decided that the A. I. C. C. should be 
authorised to prepare a ‘draft scheme' and so she waited for a while, 
10 
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though many of her followers were in favour of giving a start to it 
without delay.*® 

The Moderates did not appreciate the idea of the Home Rule 
League for they thought “that such an organization would serve to 
overlap and perhaps weaken the Congress.”^® We might also 
quote what Babu Surendra Nath Bannerji wrote : “I must say 
that the League served to create the first division i n the Congress 
after the re-union, I did not join it, nor did many of the ex-Presi¬ 
dents of the Congress. I incurred some unpopularity. I had help¬ 
ed to build up the Congress, It was a part of my life work, my 
pride and my privilege and it was not in me to do ought which, in 
my opinion, would weaken its influence or the great position which 
it occupied in the estimation of the country.Owing to this at¬ 
titude the Moderates adopted delaying tactics and when the 
A. I. G. G. did not prepare the scheme, she decided to organize the 
Home-Rule League outside the Congressfold. It was inaugurated 
in Sept, 1916 and within a short time its branches were formed 
at Bombay, Kanpur, Allahabad, Banaras, Mathura, Calicut, 
Ahmadnagar and Madras.The numerous branches of the I’heo- 
sophical Society in India readily agreed to become the organs of 
the Home Rule Movement. In a short time, she stirred the coun¬ 
try by the spoken as well as the written word as scarcely as any one 
else could do.’*^^ 

Thus one might remark that the Home-Rule Movement was 
the gift of the twin leadership of Lokmanya Tilak and Dr. Mrs. 
A. Besant. To the surprise of all, these Home Rule Leagues, 
though separately instituted, worked in close collaboration and 
spirit of comradeship.5* It appears that there was an understand¬ 
ing on their jurisdictional activities. While the Home Rule League 
of the Lokmanya worked in the Provinces of Bombay, C P. and 
Berar, Mrs. Besant’s League worked throughout India. Both the 
Leagues started their work vigorously. In the words of Pandit 
Nehru, “The atmosphere became electric and most of us young 
men felt exhilcrated and expected big things in the near future.”®^ 
The progress of the movement alarmed the goverment and the heavy 
hand of the bureaucracy fell on the activities of the two leaders. In 
July 1916, the Lokmanya had to appear in a case instituted against 
him for certain seditious speeches which he had deliverd during the 
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Home Rule campaign and as a result, he was given a personal bond 
of Rs. 2000 with two securities of Rs. 10,000 each for good behavi¬ 
our.^® At about the same time the New India was forced to pay a 
security of Rs. 2000 which was forfeited and was followed by a de¬ 
mand of a fresh security of Rs. 10,000.But in case of Tilak, 
the Bombay High Court set aside the verdict of the lower Court and 
they even held that the speeches of Tilak did not contain 
sedition. They were of the opinion that one or two sentences from 
the speeches should not be considered separately. They should be 
taken as a whole. The High Court judgement made the way 
smooth for the Home Rule movement which seemed to have got 
a sanction from the highest Court of law though the government 
was much alarmed by it and even held later that the High* Court 
decision had a mischievous effect. Though Lokmanya Tilak^was 
absolved of the securities demanded, Mrs. Besant lo.st her case even 
from the Privy Council. Mrs. Besant had to sell her two Presses 
where her two papers were published and even suspended the pub¬ 
lication of the New India on June 18, though it re-appeared-three 
days after with a different editor.®® These measures 'failed to cow 
down the spirits of the two leaders and they worked incessantly 
with re-doubled vigour for the fulfilment of their sacred task. 

The Lucknow session of the Indian National Congress marks 
a veritable triumph for the Nationalists who had joined the 
Congress after the Surat split. Lokmanya Tilak and his 
followers were given a royal reception. The greatest point of 
success was achieved when the Lucknow Congress passed a resolu¬ 
tion on self-government which was jointly prepared by the All- 
India Congress Committee and the Muslim League Committee, 
The agreed resolution aimed at the establishment of Provincial 
Autonomy, the provision of election of about four-fifths of the 
members of Central and Provincial legislatures, the introduction 
of the element of responsibility in not less than half members of 
the Central and provincial executive councillors, the effort of making 
the resolutions passed by the Legislatures as binding, and if in 
case a resolution was passed again after a veto of the Governor- 
General, it should again be binding on the government, the control 
of foreign affairs in the hands of the Central government and the 
grant of a Dominion status for India'’®. Over the Muslim 
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representation it was agreed that they should have separate 
electorates and in the provincial level the 50 per cent Muslim 
representation was to be in Bengal, 25 per cent in Bihar and 
Orissa, 30 per cent in U. P., 40 per cent in Bengal, 15 per cent in 
G. P., 15 per cent in Madras and 33.^ per cent in Bombay, while in 
the Centre it was to be one-third.**® 

The resolution, mentioned above, was hailed as the Congress 
League scheme and was passed due mainly to Lokmanya*s 
persuasive and realistic approach. Moving the resolution Tilak 
said that it was ‘‘^a synthesis of all the Congress resolutions passed 
during the last thirty years, a synthesis that will help us all to 
proceed to work in a definite and responsible manner.”®^ He 
further held : “We cannot now aftbrd to spend our energy on all 
thirty resolutions, public service resolutions. Arms Act and sundry 
others. All that is included in this one resolution on self-govern¬ 
ment and I would ask everyone of you to try to carry out this 
resolution withal! your effort, might and enthusiasm.”®2 Commend¬ 
ing the solution of Muslim representation, he said ; “It has been 
said by some that the Hindus have yielded too much to our 
Mohammedan brothers. I am sure 1 express the feelings of the 
Hindu community all over India when I say that we could not 
have yielded too much’’.®'-* He considered such a solution of the 
problem as the most suited for the occasion when they had to fight 
against a third party. 

The Hindu-Muslim Entente of 1916 is variously judged by 
the historians of modern i»India. Even Dr. R. C. Mazumdar con¬ 
siders that a very big concession was made to the Muslim commun¬ 
ity and thus the Congress leaders **gambled their whole fortune 
on one strike and sacrificed the future for immediate gain*'. He 
also thinks that the nationalists committed a political Harakari. 
But this appears to be a one-sided view. The Lokmanya as a 
realist did not wish to lose the support of the Muslims and to think 
that Muslim claims though i)ased on a fear complex could be 
dismissed easily is chimerical. Thus the Lucknow Congress by 
burying the hatchet between the Hindus and Muslims and between 
the Moderates and the iNationa lists gave birth to a demand for 
Swaraj or Home Rule as we call it. Emphasising the same theme 
the Kesari observed : “Friday 29th December, 1916 is a d.ay in 
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Indo-British relations worthy, to be written with golden letters. On 
that day on the banks of the sacred river Gomati the standard of 
Indian Swaraj was unfurled. The resolution of Swaraj passed 
on that day was an act of historic importance, the aspirations of 
India were crowned on that day, so to speak, and all her subjects 
came there to pay their homage to Mother India. Caste distinc¬ 
tions, differences of opinion, personal jealousies and everything 
that was gross and went to destroy the unity of the nation was 
finally drowned in the waters of the Gomati, and India assumed a 
new and sacred form.*’®^ 

The Home Rule Movement after having the approval of the 
Indian National Congress gathered momentum and the untiring 
efforts of Mrs. Besant and the Lokmanya created intense 
awakening.®^ Declaring at Kanpur that India liad realised her 
strength, the Lokmanya affirmed ; *‘We will remain in the Empire 
only as equals. We will not live in the Empire merely as servants 
and load carriers'*.®® 

The growing pace of the Home Rule Movement alarmed 
the British bureaucracy and it admitted that the position was of 
great difficulty.’*®’ On the one hand, it recommended reform 
and on the other, it extended its heav> hand of repression. By a 
circular letter the Home government asked all educated people to 
dissociate themselves from the Home Rule Movement. They even 
cast aspersions on the dona Jides of tlic two leaders by saying : 
“Everybody knows that the former is influenced by the passionate 
desire of a vain old lady to be a leader of movements and the latter 
by the venom of hatred against every thing British.*’®® The 
governments of Bombay and C. P. prohibited Mrs. Besant’s entry 
into their Provinces, while Tilak and B. C, Pal were asked not to 
enter the Punjab and Delhi.®® On the 15th June, the Madras 
government issued orders of internment on Mrs. Besant and her 
two associates, G. S. Arundale and B. P. Wadia.’® But the 
governmental repression failed to crush the movement. The whole 
country was deeply moved at the internment of Mrs. Besant and 
other leaders. Many protest meetings were held and many 
nationalist leaders joined the League and took up the work 
unfinished by Mrs. Besant. The All-India Congress Committee, 
under the inspiration of Mr. Tilak, drafted a powerful resolution 
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condemning the action of the Government and demanding the 
release of Mrs. Besant and other leaders. As a reward of her 
services they elected Mrs. Besant as the President of the Congress. 
Their motion was a great rebuff to the government which had 
interned Mrs. Besant and her followers'^^ 

Another effect or Mrs. Besant’s internment was that the 
Home Rule Movement made rapid strides. So great was the 
resentment of the people that even persons like Babu Surendranath 
Bannerji, Mohammad Ali Jinnah and Pt. Motilal Nehru, who 
had not joined it till then, enlisted themselves as members of the 
Home Rule League and even accepted offices of responsibility.’^^ 
There was also a suggestion of starting Passive Resistance against 
governmental reticence though, after due deliberation, it was 
decided to postpone the same. 

The activities described above alarmed the Governor-General 
considerably and he wrote to the Secretary of State about the 
actual state of affairs in these words ; “Mrs. Besant, Tilak and 
others are fomenting witli great vigour the agitation for immediate 
Home Rule and in the absence of any definite announcement by 
the government of India as to their policy in the matter, it is 
attracting many of those who hitherto liave held less advanced 
views. The agitation is having a mischievous effect on public 
feeling throughout the country. 

In view of the mass upsurge for Home Rule, the Secretary 
of State, Mr. £. S. Montagu, came out with his historic announce¬ 
ment of August, 1917, with a promise of giving Responsible govern¬ 
ment as the ultimate goal ^f British policy in India and declaring 
that substantial steps would be adopted for that. Though the 
Government had made a big promise, yet the Lokmanya and his 
followers were not to relax the force of their activities. He knew 
the force behind agitations and he would not easily give it up. 
The movement got the support of prominent Muslims like Mr. 
Jinnah and Maulana Moiiammad Ali. Ultimately, the Government 
was forced to release Mrs. Besant and her followers. Mrs. Besant 
as Congress President, uttered such words as had never been said 
from the Presidential Chair before. She said : “And let me say 
to the Government of India and Britain with all frankness and 
good-will that India is demanding her rights and is not begging 
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for concessions. It is for her to say with what she will be 
satisfied”. 

But the activities of Mrs. Besant and Lokmanya were not 
limited to the shores of this country alone. They found encourag¬ 
ing support from Indians all over the world. The great revolu¬ 
tionary leader, Lala Hardayal, wrote from Stockholm : “I have 
become an adherent of the party of Home Rule in India instead of 
the old Revolutionary Party which aimed at the dissolution of the 
British Empire in India’*. Sir Subramaniya Aiyar, as President of 
the Home Rule League wrote a personal letter to Mr. Wilson, the 
President of the United States of America, exposing the oppressive 
and coercive nature of the British rule and offering unstinted 
support and loyalty of the Indian people, and to hide their shame, 
the Secretary of State characterised it as ‘disgraceful*. Sir 
Subramaniam, on the other hand, took a revenge upon^the govern¬ 
ment by denouncing his titles K. C. 1. E. and Diwan Bahadur"^^. 

The letter of Sir Subramaniam was given a wide publicity 
in the United States and even a Home Rule League was formed 
in New York which carried its work further. Its headquarters 
were located at 1965, Broadway, New York, and it published a 
monthly magazine to propagate Home Rule agitation in the 
States^®. The Lokmanya and Mrs. Besant had always been 
thinking of having the branches of the Home Rule League in the 
States as well as in England. Their wishes were duly honoured 
when Lala Lajpat Rai, Messrs. N. S. Hardikar and K. D. Shastri 
proceeded to San Francisco and established a branch of the League 
there’’. They carried a lot of propaganda by addressing several 
public meetings and even by issuing pamphlets on “Self determina¬ 
tion for India**. Similarly a Home Rule League was established 
in London at 1, Robert Street, Adelphi, and worked in close 
collaboration with the British Committee of the Indian National 
Congress’®. Mrs. Besant addressed a letter to the British Labourers 
in England. Addressing them as Fellow-Democrats, she declared, 
“We are demanding Home Rule as our birth-right. Help us to 
become a free commonwealth under the British Crown and we will 
bring our manpower to secure the world peace. Our people have 
died in your war for freedom. Will you consent that the children 
of our dead shall remain a subject race”.’® And as a result, eminent 
Americans and Englishmen wrote and spoke for Home Rule in 
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India. A Committee of members of Parliament was formed in 
England, to back up the Indian demand. The Labour party 
Conference at Nottingham, in 1918, unanimously resolved in favour 
of Home Rule in India- 

We might conclude that the Home Rule Movement served 
well for the time being specially during the war years. It aroused 
a peculiar flame of liberty which became manifest in the many 
direct action movements launched by Mahatma Gandhi later on. 
Thus one might call it as a movement which anticipated the 
Satyagraha Movements of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The slogans of self-determination and democracy and the 
vigorous propaganda of Lokmanya Tilak and Dr. Besant for Home 
Rule in India had ultimately been responsible for some change of 
heart on the part of a die-hard Tory like Mr. Chamberlain (the 
Secretary of State for India) who had begun to think on lines of 
granting some political concessions to the people of India. But 
nothing had helped in the determination of a declaration on the 
part of the Secretary of State as had the Messopotamian Commission 
Report. It exposed the administration of Lord Hardinge and Mr. 
Chamberlain as far as the campaign of Messopatamia was 
concernedIt caused a sensation in the entire world and more 
so in India as well as in Great Britain. Lokmanya Tilak took an 
advantage of it and sharpened his criticism against the bureaucratic 
government. Curiously enough, Tilak's feelings found an echo 
in the speech of Mr. Montagu in the British Parliament, where he 
lashed the government of India by a whole-sale condemnation of 
it and by calling it as “too wooden, too iron, too inelastic, too 
antediluvian to be of any use€or the modern purposes we have in 
view’’.®* He also recommended a number of reforms on the lines 
of greater independence of action to the Viceroy, some controlling 
power to the Indian Legislature, elimination of the burden imposed 
by the maintenance of India Office by the Government of India 
and greater responsibility for the Secretary of State by curbing 
the powers of the India Council®^. The India Office was vigorously 
attacked by him when he said : “I tell this House that the statutory 
organisation of the India Office produces an apotheosis of 
circumlocution and red-tape beyond the dreams of any ordinary 
citizen®®. He raised his powerful voice for the immediate declaration 
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of British policy on India and for changes on the system of 
governing Indiia. Concluding his vigorous speech he said, *Hf you 
want to use loyalty (of the Indian people) you must give them 
that higher opportunity of controlling their own destinies, not 
merely by Councils which cannot act, by control, by growing 
control of the executive itself”.®* He ended his speech by saying 
to the House in a very frank manner : “Unless you are prepared 
to rc-model in the light of modern experience this century old 
and cumbrous machine, then I believe, I verily believe, that you 
will lose your right to control the destinies of the Indian 
Empirc.”8= 

So severe an indictment of British government was an opport¬ 
unity which the Nationalists would not miss. Lokmanya Tilak 
used Montagu’s speech effectively and his propaganda against the 
government sharpened. Another effect of the speech of Mr. Montagu 
was perceptible in the replacement of Mr. Chamberlain by himself. 

As a logical corollary of these important changes came Mr. 
Montagu’s declaration of August 20, in the House of Commons : 
“The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Govern¬ 
ment of India are in full accord, is that of increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of the administration and the gradual 
development of the self-governing! institutions with a view to the 
progressive realization of responsible government in India as an 

integral part of the British Empire.I would add that progress 

in this policy can be only achieved by successive stages. The 
British Government and the Government of India, on whom the 
responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian 
peoples, must be the judges of the time and (measure of each ad¬ 
vance and they must be guided by the co-operation received from 
those upon whom new opportunities of service will thus be con¬ 
ferred and by the extent to which it is found that confidence can be 
reposed in their sense of rcsponsibilty.”®® He also announced the 
removal of this racial bar which had so far excluded Indians from 
King’s Commissions in the Army and started the whole political 
world by announcing his intended visit to consult the leaders and 
various interests as well as the -Government of India.®^ This was 
an unprecedented step and for the first time an important Cabinet 
Minister was to visit India for holding consultations on the spot. 
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The Nationalists welcomed this idea and the A. I. G. G. at its next 
meeting dropped the intended passive resistance movement. But 
they refused to go into ecstasies over the pronouncement. Tilak’s 
advice to his party was to welcome the Parliamentary decision on 
its merits and ‘wait and see’ the performance of the government. 
He knew how the Indian bureaucracy throttled any liberal move. 
The Lokmanya was not at all fully satisfied with the declaration. 
In his oppinon, it was unsatisfactory both in spirit and language. He 
advised his followers and countrymen to accept the spirit of the de¬ 
claration but to continue to demand more and more and to 
agitate for the release of Mrs. Besant and other internees.®® Thus 
his attitude was more prudent than that of the Moderates who re¬ 
garded the declaration of the Secretary of state as the “Magna 
Gharta of India.”®® 

The government was ultimately obliged to release Mrs. Besant 
and other internees who in turn decided to support Mr. Montagu 
and give all possible help. The much talked off Montagu mission 
arrived in November and was given a good welcome by all con¬ 
cerned. The Extremist section under Tilak garlanded Mr. 
Montagu. The reception so given is acknowledged thus in Mr. 
Montagu’s diary where he embarrasingly recorded : “Tilak placed 
the garland round my neck so that if it gets out, it will be found that 
I have been garlanded by the renowned Tilak who is only few years 
out of seven years penal servitude for being at any rate indirectly, 
connected by his newspaper writings with the murder of an Indian 
oERcial.”^® The Lokmanya had another interview with Mr. 
Montagu. He records thus :^“We saw Tilak, the politician who pro¬ 
bably has the greatest influence of any person in India and who is 
very extreme. His procession to Delhi to see me was a veritable 
triumphant one. He was really the author of the Congress-League 
scheme.It was quite obvious that he was not going to be satis¬ 

fied with any thing but what the Congress asked for, for *we shall 
take whatever the Government gives us”, he said, “but it will not 
satisfy us unless it is at least what the Congress asks”.®^ 

The Calcutta Congress meeting soon after these interviews 
was again a triumph®^ for Lokmanya Tilak and his followers. In 
fact, he was offered its Presidentship but he declined it and had 
himself sponsored the candidature of Dr. Besant.®® The Nationalist 
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party under him comprised five hundred delegates and has car¬ 
ried a petition signed by 1,200,000 men and women in support of 
the demand for Indian Home Rule Movement, It was a scene 
worth seeing when about 12000 persons greeted the entry of the 
Lokmanya into the Congress by standing on their feet.®* The un¬ 
paralleled reception was indeed heartening and indicative of the 
great hold which the Lokmanya had on the people though he was 
taking somewhat middle of the road attitude towards the Montagu 
declaration. Some of his colleagues like Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal 
advocated an outright rejection of the Montagu declaration. Ulti¬ 
mately the Lokmanya prevailed on his followers in favour of the 
following resolution : “This Congress expresses grateful satisfaction 
for the pronouncement made by His Majesty’s Secretary of state 
for India on behalf of the Imperial Government that its object is 
the establishment of a Responsible Government in India. This 
Congress strongly urges the necessity of the immediate enactment 
of a Parlimentary Statute providing foi the establishment of Res¬ 
ponsible Government in India, the full measure to be attained 
within a time limit, to be fixed in the Statute itself, at an early 
date. This Congress is emphatically of the opinion that the Cong¬ 
ress League scheme of Reforms ought to be introduced by a Statute 
as the first step in the process.”®" Explaining his resolution for 
grateful satisfaction he held ; “Mr. Pal seems to think it is not yet 
time to be grateful for the declaration of policy. To a certain 
extent I share this view but at the same time I would say that 
gratitude means expectation of favours to come and ‘grateful satis¬ 
faction', viewed in the terms of that definition, means satisfaction 
at the pronouncement attended with an expectation that the later 
stages of it will come as early as possible . 

About the question of timing, the ‘ Lokmanya rightly thought 
that the stages in the gradual development of responsible govern¬ 
ment should be determined by the people themselves.®^ After 
this speech, the extremist party waived all opposition and the 
resolution was adopted unanimously. Thus we might say that 
the extremists got an upper hand in the Calcutta session of the 
Indian National Congress. Mr. Rushbrook Williams even admits 
that “throughout the whole session it was apparent that the ultra¬ 
left wing were the dominant party.'*®® 
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Encouraged by the acceptance of his resolution by the Cong¬ 
ress, Tilak engaged himself in a hurricane tour of the country and 
collected money for leading a deputation to England for Home 
Rule propaganda. He also intended to fight his law suit against 
Sir Valentine Chirol who had defamed Tilak in his book, “Indian 
Unrest.*' And, in a short time, his collections reached to the 
figures of Rs. 200,000. A trip to England at that time was not an 
easy task. There was a constant danger from German U Boats 
but the Lokmanya*s spirits knew no fear. His reply to a friend 
was ; “Don’t worry about me. I have no fear of death. I carry 
the destiny of my country in my hands and I have full faith in the 
future.’*®® He was to be accompanied by persons like G. S. Khap- 
arde, Bepin Chandra Pal, N. G. Kelkar and Dada Sahab Karan- 
dikar. As no boat was available, he decided to catch up a Japanese 
boat from Ceylon. So the deputationists left for Ceylon but much 
to the amazement of the people and even to the Secretary of State, 
he found that their pass-ports were cancelled by the war-time 
Cabinet in London. 

But the cancellation of the pass-ports could not serve as a 
damper to the Lokmanya*s activities. He and his associates like 
K. P. Khadilkar went on tours and impressed upon the people the 
need of joining the army. And these measures soon earned for 
him the title of “Britain’s recruiting sergeant.’’^®® All the moves 
of the Lokmanya were calculated and meaningful. He exhorted 
his countrymen and the youth of the country to join the army. 
He might have visualised the needs of a free India and the devel¬ 
opment of military tradition in India. He uttered prophetic words 
when he said to the youth of^^his country : “They must prepare 
to defend the motherland if they demand Swaraj. This is the 
time for educated youngmen to join the army even if the conditions 
are not ideal or as we would like them to be. To join the army now 
is the vital duty of every young Indian, it is indeed an amalgam 
of loyalty, patriotism and politics.*’^®* The measure of success 
gained by Lokmanya Tilak and his followers was tremendous and 
the bureaucracy could not but feel jealous and did all sorts of 
things to frighten and unnerve him. They served a notice on him 
under the Defence of India Act prohibiting him from making 
public speeches in the Presidency of Bombay. It is to be regretted 
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that the government did not utilize the services of Lokmanya 
Tilak to the utmost. Writes Mr. Montagu about Tilak’s exclusion 
from War Conference at Delhi : “I have also had a telegram 
from Chelmsford, at least, giving an account of the meeting at 
Delhi. As I predicted, the exclusion of Tilak, who is, after all, the 
biggest leader in India at the moment, had a bad effect and unani* 

mity had been difficult.If I were the Viceroy, I would have 

had him at Delhi at all costs. He is at the moment probably the 
most powerful man in India and he has it in his power, if he 
chooses, to help materially in the war effort.”^^^- The ban on 
Tilak’s speeches was a very wrong policy. It embittered the feeli¬ 
ngs against the government and widened the gulf between the 
government and the people. The Lokmanya was an old campaign¬ 
er and these moves of the bureaucracy would not cow him down 
or stop his work. His silence became more eloquent than a speech. 

The restrictions imposed on Tilak could not last for long 
and the government ultimately permitted him to proceed to Engl¬ 
and in connection with his suit and asked him not to make any 
public speeches. Why the government was doing so is only a matter 
of conjecture. They probably wanted to obstruct his propaganda 
in favour of Home Rule in England and might also be said to have 
prejudiced British jury and the entire world by depicting Lokm¬ 
anya Tilak as a dangerous character in the eyes of others. The 
publication oi the Sedition Committee Report in April was also 
intended to prejudice the British public against Lokmanya Tilak 
and his life work. But the Lokmanya was not going to be deter¬ 
red by these methods. He agreed to sail for England under 
“protest” against the restrictions imposed on him. Reaching 
England, the Lokmanya engaged himself in the libel case filed by 
him but as was expected he could not get justice from the British 
Courts also and the verdict in the case went against him. The filing 
of the case and its prosecution involved much financial secrifice for 
Tilak, but far more surprising was that he had to pay a heavy cost 
when the verdict went against him. Any other person would have 
been ruined but the Lokmanya, who had weathered many a storm, 
stood undaunted. His countrymen never lost faith in him and stood 
by him in this critical hour. On the 30th of May, a public meeting 
was held in Bombay which was presided over by Mahatma Gandhi. 
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In the same meeting the Mahatma said, **.It would be a mis¬ 

take to suppose that the people’s respect and love for him could 
diminsh because the decision of the British Court went against him. 
As a matter of fact, he has risen higher than ever in , their esteem 
because of the adverse verdict. The fact is that the largest purse 
has won. One must admire the Lokmanya's tenacity and courage. 
Undaunted by the legal defeat, he is carrying on his national work 
in England. When he is engaged in fighting his own battles over 
there, it is our duty here to collect funds and relieve him of the 
financial worry."*”'^ And very soon the Tilak Purse Fund reached 
the amount of Rs. 300,l>00. This in itself was a fitting answer 
to the British jury and Sir. E. Carson who “has so offensively said 
that there was not a coin in the world to assess the damage to the 
character of Tilak.” The rabid imperialist newspapers expressed 
their deep satisfaction over Lokmanya’s defeat. But quite different 
was the stand taken by the /W(ya Socialist paper, which 
commented thus : “Despite the judicial pronouncement and the 

verdict.we do not believe for a moment that Mr. Tilak has 

favoured a policy of violence. He stands in this regard above even 
Sir Edward Carson. And he is even less seditious than the present 
Lord High Chanceilor.” The Modern Review of Calcutta frankly 
stated : “Tilak has not had justice in its proper sense of the British 
or any other variety and we do not think any worse of him be¬ 
cause he has lost his case,” ‘The Leader' of Allahabad, a moderate 

paper, commented : “.Mr. Tilak’s countrymen cannot endorse 

Sir Edward Carson’s opinioi^s that “he had the most profound 
justice.” It went on, “He was awarded eighteen months in 1897 on 
the flagrant misinterpretation by the late Arthur Strachey of‘dis¬ 
affection’as meaning absence of affection. The later sentence of 
six years’ transportation was monstrously severe.” 

Though justice had almost been denied to him due to the spe¬ 
cial interest of the Government of India and the Judge himself who 
tried to give a colouring to the case by pleading it to the juries, 
yet Tilak remained unperturbed and as soon as permission was 
given to him, he began propaganda in favour of Home Rule for 
his country. He lost no chance of meeting officials and of explai¬ 
ning to them the Indian opinion on the proposed reforms. Along 
with his companions G. S. Khaparde and R. P. Karandikar, he 
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appeared before the Joint Select Committee of the British parli¬ 
ament. He told them that they had accepted the declaration 
of Aug. 20,1917, but had given his own interpretation to the 
latter part of it. He pleaded that the British government should 
have granted a much larger share of responsible government to 
the people. He recommended the Congress-League scheme for 
their consideration. He pressed for a time limit for the attainment 
of full responsible government and spoke in favour of the rea¬ 
sonable term fixed by the Congress. He lent all his weight in 
favour of the Declaration of Rights for the people. 

While in England, Tilak had to reorganise the British India 
Committee. Mr. Henry S. L. Polak, the Editor of the newspaper, 
“The India” had of recent years assumed an air of superiority and 
began to criticise Congress resolutions though he was a paid serva¬ 
nt of the Congress. The Committee was, therefore, obliged to 
replace him and seeing that his prestige would suffer, if his services 
would be terminated, he submitted his resignation which was acce¬ 
pted without delay. One Miss Normanton, the Assistant Editor, 
was promoted to the rank of editor and Mr. Kelkar, Tilak's trusted 
associate, was made her associate^ Having done this important 
task of reorganization, the Lokmanya turned his attention to 
propaganda work in which he got the valuable help ol Mr. George 
Lansbury and his Parliamentary Labour party. 1 °=^ 

The Lokmanya was wise enough to realise that India’s future 
lay with the Labour Party and that is why, instead of trying to 
meet the officials and high-ups in the ruling party, he made 
acquaintance with the leaders of the workers that is the Labour 
party. He put much faith in persons like George Lansbury, 
Arthur Henderson, Colonel Josiah, Wedgwood and Ramsay Mac 
Donald. He knew that these people had suffered much and 
sacrificed a lot for the progress of socialism and pacifism. His 
efforts boro fruits and in one of the meetings at Glasgow Mr. Mac 
Donald said, “Believe me when I say, Mr. Tilak (who is fortuna¬ 
tely with us tonight) is the very embodiment of all the grievances 
and hardships under which the people of India are suffering and 
the very embodiment of the spirit of resistance which is manifest 
in India today. He has personally come here 10 request you to 
support and help the Indian people’s struggle for political indepe- 
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ndence. I assure him on your behalf that the Independent Labour 
Party will give him and his people the support and help he is 
asking for.”i®® The Lokmanya also helped the Labour party by 
financial aid and gave a cheque of Rs. 2,000/- to The Weekly Herald 
to turn itself into a daily newspaper. This was a very shrewd 
move on the part of the Lokmanya to have gained the sympathies 
of the working class people who really had the future with them. 
Consequently, “The Herald’* gave a wide publicity to Tilak’s arti¬ 
cles, and thus the whole Labour movement offered its platform for 
the propagation of his views. The other associates of the Lokma¬ 
nya like Messrs. N. G. Kelkar, Joseph Baptista, G. S. Khaparde, 
V. J. Patel, R. P. Karandikar, Bepin Chandra Pal and Saiya 
Murti addressed many meetings of workers organised by the 
Labour Party. This was no mean achievement^*^’. 

Reaching England, Lokamanya Tilak established the Head¬ 
quarters of the Home Rule League in Adelphi Terrace. One 
might say that he planted the standard of liberty in the very heart 
of Great Britain. He collected books, manifestoes and pamphlets 
there to be circulated outside for propaganda work and when the 
first election after the war was held, the Lokmanya wrote a pam¬ 
phlet in which he put India’s case in simple language and circula¬ 
ted about a million of its copies throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland. Some time later, he wrote a very lucid pamphlet on Self- 
determination for India and made a powerful demand for Home 
Rule, 

Besides meeting tije Labour leaders, the Lokmanya deve¬ 
loped acquaintance with George Bernard Shaw, Sydney Webb, 
and Edgar Wallace. He also addressed several meetings of the 
Fabian Society. Friendship with Edgar Wallace proved to be 
very beneficial and went a long way in rehabilitating his credit 
after he lost the libel suit. It was to counteract the nefarious 
propaganda made by Lord Sydenham and other critics of the 
Congress. His appointment as one of the delegates to the Peace 
Gonierence by the Congress in 1910 was also utilised by him. He 
applied for passport to Paris both in his capacity as a delegate 
and also as a journalist. But his request was refused. Determined 
as ho was to make the best use of his position in all circumstances, 
he sent Edgar Wallace to Paris to meet M G. Clemanceau and 
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President Wilson. Through him he sent a memorandum to the 
President of the Peace Conference, It was sent on behalf of the 
Indian National Congress. The Memorandum contained Congress 
views on the proposed reforms and the solution offered by it on 
the basis of the Congress League scheme.^”® It contained an appeal 
to the Peace Conference “to concede to India the same right of re- 
presentatian on the League of Nations that is accorded to the 
British Dominions.’* 

August came and Lokmanya Tilak and his party began to 
pack up for returning nome though he also had an intention of 
visiting America and meeting his friend Lala Lajpat Rai. But he 
had hardly any hopes of being given a passport when he was not 
allowed to go to Paris. This was also the time when Goverment 
of India Bill was going to become law. That required his presence 
at home for he wanted his people to prepare for the impending 
elections. He was also very eager to meet the people of the Punjab 
who had been treated in a very inhuman way by the Government. 
He, therefore, decided to sail home by “S. S. Egypt” and leaving 
England on Oct. 30, he reached Bombay on Nov. 27, 1919.^°® 

These thirteen months of Lokmanya Tilak’s stay in England 
were fully utilized by him. But the most outstanding achievement 
of his was the foundation of a firm relationship with the Labour 
party of England, and the Indian problem became one of the major 
planks of the Labour programme. Rightly says Tahmankar, “It was 
the friendship and understanding built up by Tilak in 1918-19 that 
finally led to Labour Government under Mr. Atlee, granting com¬ 
plete independence to India.**^^® 

On comming back to Bombay, Lokmanya Tilak was given a 
right royal reception in which all classes of* people joined. But the 
Lokmanya had no respite. Soon after his landing, he had to go 
to the South. The Madras visit was an important one because he 
had to undo the plans of Anglo-Indians who had encouraged the 
formation of non-Brahmin partivs to create fissiparous tendencies 
and destroying the wonderful unity which tlic Nationalists or 
the so-called Extremists had achieved in Lucknow Congress. By 
presenting a bold addres of welcome to the Lokmanya, they disap¬ 
pointed the British bureaucrats who had created them for disruptive 
role.^^^ 

11 
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Before the Lokmanya could reach Amritsar, news came that 
the British Parliament had passed the Reform Bill and at Bina 
junction, he was shown a copy of the Royal Proclamation which 
was issued from London granting amnesty to many thousand poli¬ 
tical prisoners and appealing to the people of India for co-operation 
in the working of the reforms. The Lokmanya lost no opportunity 
in sending a message to His Majesty the King Emperor expressing 
**grateful and loyal thanks of the Indian Home Rule League and 
the people of India for the amnesty” and assured him of “respon¬ 
sive co-operatlon'^ This message at once became a subject matter 
of controversy. The Anglo-Indian newspapers came out with the 
comments that “he was out to wreck the liberal reforms, the British 
Parliament had conferred on India accompanied by His Majesty’s 
gracious Proclamation for a generous amnesty for the martial law- 
prisoners.”*^^ Their main objection was to the adjective ‘respon¬ 
sive’. The moderates also questioned the propriety of sending such 
a telegram to His Majesty. It is really a pity that they did not 
understand the Lokmanya’s view point perfectly. He was never 
against the reforms and his advice to the people always was “to 
accept whatever is ofteied in the Reform Bill but to continue to 
agitate for more”. He wanted continuous agitation till complete 
Swaraj was established. 

The question of “responsive co-operation” loomed large in 
the Amritsar Congress also. The Congress might have ended in a 
fiasco but foi the able and realistic approach of Lokmanya Tilak. 
Elaborating the thesis of “responsive co-operation” he said,“We are 
prepared to co-operate ‘but first there must be something to co¬ 
operate over. His Majesty has asked the people and the authorities 
lo co-operate with each other. 1 regard it as almost scandalous to 
say that Indians will not be prepared to co-operate for the sake of 
India. We must not forget that loyalty to His Majesty means in 
India obeying the government officials first and the people after¬ 
wards... Let the authoritie.s declare in what way they arc prepared 
to co-operate with us and we will assure them that if they co¬ 
operate, W'-e will surely reciprocate. Co-operation is not a one-way 
traffic, it is mutual, what 1 call responsive”His realistic appro¬ 
ach was that diplomacy should be met by diplomacy and that the 
people .should not commit themselves lo unqualified co-operation. 
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In the earlier stages Mahatma Gandhi offered some mild opposition 
on moral and ethical grounds and was of the opinion that a party 
which calls the reforms as “inadequate and unsatisfactory'* cannot 
offer its co-operation sincerely. The Mahatma thought that it 
would be a hypocrisy, if that was done. His moral nature inspired 
him to put faith in Mr. Montagu’s sincerity and to work out the 
reforms. The dilemma lasted for a couple of days when ultimately 
Gandhiji requested the Lokmanya to solve the problem “with his 
great experience and knowledge of the Gita, and without mental 
reservations towards the British rulers who were well disposed to¬ 
wards India”* 

The approach of Lokmanya Tilak was not less moral than 
Gandhiji's The difference was that the Lokmanya’s approach was 
that of a realist based on vast experience. Gandhiji’s approach was 
that of an idealist and a person who did not have by that time 
much experience of the British government’s attitude (Gandhiji’s 
delusion was cleared out when he saw the Rowlatt Act passing and 
the barbarous Jalianwalla Bag tragedy taking place). The Lok¬ 
manya with his profound mastery over the Gita solved the dilemma 
of Gandhiji’s mind by quoting the Gita which “enjoins on all mor¬ 
tals the acceptance of the inevitable and to work, however adverse 
and disappointing the circumstance.s may be.” Once Gandhiji was 
won over, the opposition of Mrs. Besant also fell to the ground. The 
Lokmanya later had some trouble with his own nationalist or 
extremist friends and followers who wanted to reject the reforms 
outright and say “No Thank you”. However, with his resource 
fulness and by a spirit of compromise, the Lokmanya was able to 
present a resolution which was carried unanimously. The Con¬ 
gress resolution while declaring its faith in India’s fitness for full 
responsible government and regarding the reforms act as inade¬ 
quate, unsatisfactory and disappointing, urged the British Parlia¬ 
ment for establishing full responsible government in India on the 
basis of the principle of self-determination and resolved that pend¬ 
ing the introduction of the full responsible government, the people 
would so work the reforms as to secure early establishment of full 
responsible government. It also thanked Mr. Montagu for the 
labour which he put in connection with the refonns^*^. While 
elucidating his views further, the Lokmanya made India’.s position 
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clearer once more by saying, that the Congress was not satisfied 
with the Reform Act and it would continue to agitate. 

The resolution, mentioned above, made it incumbent upon 
the Congress to take part in the ensuing election. The Lokmanya, 
therefore, showed the way by organising a Congress Democratic 
Party and issued its manifesto in April 1920. This was again a task 
of a far-sighted and experienced person. He wanted all the seats to 
be captured by the Congress candidates “who would co-operate with 
the bureaucracy where possible but would not hesitate to offer 
constitutional opposition whenever it proved necessary to secure the 
people’s demand’’. The manifesto visualized to turn the Congress 
into the Congress Democratic Party and expressed its deep faith in 
democratic government. It aimed at the abolition of all civic, 
secular or social disabilities based on caste or custom and proclaim¬ 
ed its abiding faith in religious toleration. It advocated the forma¬ 
tion of a “federation” of India in the British Commonwealth for 
the advancement of the cause of humanity but demanded autonomy 
for India and equal status as a sister state with every other partner 
in the British Commonwealth including Great Britain.” About 
the Reform proposals it expressed the willingness of the party to 
work the Montagu Reform .\ct for all it was worth. It contained 
the following important planks for the Congress Democratic Party : 
(1) Repeal of all repressive legislation, (2) Securing for the labour¬ 
ing classes, agricultural and industrial, a fair share of the fruits of 
labour, a minimum wage, relations between capital and labour on 
equitable basis and promoting organisations suitable for the pur¬ 
pose, (3) nationalisation of railways and regulation of railway tariffs 
with a view to assist industrial development, (4) creation of a 
citizen’s army, 5) promotion of national unity by such means as 
the establishment of Lingua franca for all India and betterment of 
inter-communal relations, i^6) readjustment of provinces on linguistic 
basis.^i® 

The manifesto was the first of its kind as no attempt had 
been made prior to this to transform the Congress into a parliamen¬ 
tary paity. It reveals Lokmanya’s insight and political acumen. 
He had a mind to place this manifesto before the Nagpur Congress 
and get it approved and adopted, but, in the meanwhile, the 
situation had sharply changed due to the mistaken and wrong 
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policies of the British government. The enactment of the Rowlatt 
Bill inspite of popular opposition, the inhuman and horrible atro¬ 
cities committed on the people of the Punjab during and after the 
Jalianwala Bag massacre and the disregard of Muslim wishes for 
upholding the Caliphate of Turkey, led Mahatma Gandhi, who 
had earlier talked of unconditional co-operation, to declare that 
‘‘Co-operation in any shape or form with this satanic government 
is sinful*'. The Lokmanya was already much impressed by 
Gandhiji and he simply mused over the new tidings.^^^ On the 
question of Caliphate, Lokmanya was whole-heartedly with the 
Muslims. His attitude was of a political realist and he sympathised 
with Turkey from the defence point of view of the country. When 
he was asked to attend the Khilafat Conference, he had almost 
given them a blank cheque by saying that “he was ready to render 
greater assistance and even greater sacrifice in the cause of Khilafat 
than those who contemplated it, and that, therefore, the Mussul¬ 
mans could always count on his support in the course of mild 
campaign which they wei e going to start under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi.**^^® He also told Dr. Choit Ram Gidwani at 
Benares that “he had no objection to his advising Hindus to join 
the movement provided Muhammedans are sincerely bent upon 
non-co-operating with the government. He was himself prepared 
to go to jail again inspite of old age but he wanted others to follow 
him."^^® Gandhiji himself writes about Tilak’s reply when he met 
him along with Maulana Shaukat Ali. Said Tilak : “1 will sign 

anything that Gandhi suggests because I have full faith in him on 
the question.*’12° About the Non-Co-operation movement also the 
Lokmanya said : “I like the programme well enough, but 1 have 
my doubts as to the country being with • us under the self-denying 
ordinance which non-co-operation presents to the people. I will 
do nothing to hinder the progress of the movement. 1 wish you 
every success and if you gain the popular ear, you will find in me 
an enthusiastic supporter.*’i2i To Mrs. Besant he said that “he 
wished for responsive co-operation but he thought that Gandhiji 
wielded power that might serve India and he would not, therefore, 
break with him**. But to the idea of Council entry he gave all his 
powerful support. He did not agree with Gandhiji on the boycott 
of the Councils, He thought that the boycott of the Councils for 
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the Nationalists would be suicidal because if not they, some other 
group or party would enter the Councils and thus the bureaucracy 
would have its way which wanted to exclude the Nationalists 
somehow or the other and reign peacefully. The Lokmanya, 
therefore, thought that as a measure of policy, the Nationalists 
should enter Councils and enunciate a policy of responsive co-opera¬ 
tion. If the bureaucracy did not respond, they might withhold 
co-operation and offer constitutional obstruction. The Lokmanya 
wanted his people to realise that there would never be a period 
when they would not have to offer battles and agitation and he 
wanted to have another forum for his agitation. Agitation in and 
agitation out was his advice, if the bureaucracy did not respond. 
And more than anything, he was ever conhdent that he would 
convert Gandhiji to his views as he had done on the previous 
occasion also. It may also be said that he alone could have done 
that task, if only fate had allowed him to do, for, this great leader 
breathed his last on the 1st of August, 1920. Thus ended the 
heroic battles of Lokmanya Tilak, but he left a legacy which was 
taken up by numerous leaders after him. 

Numerous tributes were paid on his death by friends and 
those who differed from him but the most appropriate was that of 
Mahatma Gandhi, who after him, had the privilege of doing his 
work and completing it also. Wrote the Mahatma : “Lokmanya 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak is no more. It is difficult to believe of him 
as dead. He was so much part of the people. No man of our 
times had the hold on the masses that Mr. Tilak had. The 
devotion that he comm*anded from thousands of his countrymen 
was extraordinary. He was unquestionably the idol of his people. 
His word was law among thousands. A giant among men has 
fallen. The voice of the lion is hushed.*' He had hoped to see 
Swaraj fully established during his life time. If he failed, it was 
not his fault. He certainly brought it nearer by many a year. 
It is for us who remain behind to put forth re-doubled effort to 
make it a reality in the shortest possible time".^^^ 

Dr. Mrs. Besant said : “He was a man filled with pas¬ 
sionate and never weakenig love for India for whom every sacrifice 

for her was joy, every suffering was welcome.To me Tilak is 

not lost. He is with us, working with us from the other side. And 
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I lay at his feet this poor tribute of admiration, respect and 

affection.He is still our comrade in the great struggle and he 

will share the joy when the Motherland is free*’.*^^ 

Shri Aurobindo Ghosh has dwelt upon many facets of his life 
and I have intensively quoted from l is writings because he can be 
claimed to have known a lot of him. While every line that he has 
written is sparkling and deserves to be studied, wc would content 
ourselves with quoting the last lines of his appreciation. Writes 
he ; “No man in India has suffered more for his country, none 
has taken his sacrifices and sufferings more quietly and as a matter 
of course - 

Mr. Tilak’s name stands already for history, a nationbuilder, 
one of the half-dozen greatest political personalities, memorable 
figures, and representative men of the nation in this most critical 
period of India’s destinies a name to be remembered gratefully so 
long as the country has pride in its past and hope for its future 

It is almost a difficult job to make a true estimate of his great 
work in so many words for it would be almost impossible to count 
what he has not done for his country. Beginning his career as an 
educationist, he reached far greater heights as a journalist, a 
scholar, a nationalist, a friend of the common man, believing in 
intensive mass movements and actions, and as a great leader of his 
people with a basic approach of Shrimed Bnagwat Gita in all his 
actions. The author of the celebrated Gita tialiasya^ a Karma login 
of the real type, he is rightly regarded as the maker of modern 
India. In love of his country, he could not be surpassed, in tactics 
as a leader commanding the battle of freedom, he could not be 
beaten, and in suffering for his country, he remained matchless, a 
peer among the peers and a Knight errarlt of the freedom struggle. 
He had to put up with humiliations and disregard by the bureau¬ 
cracy, yet he bore them all and remained unruffled. He had a 
tremendous mass following, his words were treated as sacred and 
many of his countrymen adored him as God or as an incarnation 
of the Supreme Being, born to uplift his countrymen and make 
them free from bondage of the foreign rule. With his death, no 
doubt, closes an epoch and the legacy of left by him was 

adopted and led to its fulfilment. There could not be any greater 
monument to his glory and unceasing work for Swaraj than the 
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fulfilment of his dreams by those who followed him and acted upon 
the principles, which were dear to him. 

But this chapter would remain incomplete, if the activities of 
Lala Lajpat Rai who remained out of the country from 1914 are 
not mentioned. From India he went to England and established 
contact with eminent professors there in connection with his ably 
written book, “Young India”. From England he went to America 
and from America to Japan. It would have been difficult to know 
the real nature of the work which Lala Lajpat Rai did in America 
as well as in Japan, had he not left an account of the work in a 
small brochure left in America with a friend who preserved it and 
then arranged to send it to the National Archives of India when 
India became free. I had the pleasure of reading it there. 

From the study of this short account of nearly fifty pages, 
it becomes clear that both in Japan and America he was contacted 
by the revolutionaries who were members of the Ghadr Party and 
were also engaged in what is also known as the Indo-Gcrman plot. 
He was asked to join those groups but he declined to accept their 
membership because he did not believe in the attainment of fre¬ 
edom through foreign help. He even told them : *‘I am an 
Indian pataot and I wish freedom for my country. I have no 
saympathy with the Germams nor I have anything against them”.*^^ 
Lalaji was that type of nationalist who always held that if India 
can attain self-government, she could do so by her own efforts. Nor 
did he believe in the use of violence. So he remained aloof from 
these groups though they met him, took his advice and even told 
him their secrets. Though he did not help them actively, he 
helped them indirectly. He helped some of them by hiding them 
from the police and giving them ^lelter and whenever they were 
in trouble for money, he financed them out of a fund deposited by 
them with him. 

Last but not the least is the prominent role played by Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad. Son of an eminent Muslim divine, Maulana 
Khairuddin of Arabia, Maulana Sahib was born in 1888 in Mecca 
and given chiefly the traditional education in Calcutta, firstly by 
his father and afterwards by eminent teachers of Persian, Arabic, 
theology, mathematics and science. In his early career he came 
in contact with rt;voiutionaries like Shyam Sundar Ghakravarti,^^^ 
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He had some difficulty in getting enlisted as a member of revolu¬ 
tionary societies as they were suspicious of recruiting a Muslim in 
their gang. Some suspicion had been rightly created in the mind 
of the revolutionaries the government was favouring^ the Muslims 
and was employing Muslim officers in the C. I. D. and the police 
ranks as well. But the Maulana made them see sense in getting 
Muslim support in their fights. Writes the Maulana : “I told 
them that they should not generalise from their experience of a few 
Muslim officers in Bengal. In Egypt, Iran and Turkey the Muslims 
were engaged in revolutionary activities for the achievement of 
democracy and freedom. The Muslims of India would also join 
in the political struggle if we worked among them and tried to win 
them as our friends. I also pointed out that active hostility or 
even the indifference of Muslims, would make the struggle for 
political liberty much more difficult”.i” Soon he was enlisted in 
their groups and he began to work among the Muslims. 

It was during this period that he visited Iraq, Egypt, Syria 
and Turkey.^28 He met a number of revolutionaries in these 
countries. Contact with these countries confirmed him in his 
political beliefs. 

After his return he decided “to build up public opinion'* and 
for this he felt the necessity of bringing out a Journal. Soon the 
*Al Hilal* came in the form of a Weekly. Its first number was 
issued in June 1912^2®. Very soon it created a place for itself not 
only .for the freshness of style but for its powerful editorials and 
sober articles on matters religious and political. The Maulana 
himself says: ‘MZ Hi'al created a revolutionary stir among the 
masses. The demand for Al Hilal was so great that within the 
three months, all the old issues had to be reprinted as every new 
subscriber wanted a new set”. The Maulana worked on despite 
great personal risk and within a short time of about 2 years, its 
circulation reached the figure of 26,000 copies per week. 

The articles in the Al Hilal were revolutionary from one end 
to the other. In one of the issues of the Al Hilal the Maulana 
wrote; “My resolve is not to seek but to seek first men to do it. In 
this world there never was any lack of tasks. But there has always 
been a dearth of men to undertake them. The present age is an 
age of wars. All around us are hosts of armours, enemies, and 
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there is not a single corner where armours do not ring. So there 
is no lack of fields for action. Those who possess the spirit of a 
soldier and the courage of a hero must come out to face life as they 
find it and face its trials. I assert once again that there is no 
lack of tasks. What we really lack among us are patriots and 
fighters”.^-® 

The clarion call sounded by the Maulana did not go in vain. 
Numerous public-spirited men joined his banner and came to be 
called as Nationalist Muslims. It was not an ordinary task to ins¬ 
pire *loyal Muslims* to disloyalty and to the service of the country. 

While studying in the Archives I had an occasion to see a few 
files in which the government referred Maulana Sahib’s case to 
the Legal remembrancer and his opinion to the Governor-General 
for orders. In the file there were translations from the Al HiLal. 
There is no denying the fact that the news and articles of the Al 
Hilal were highly critical of the British government and the whole 
English race. Every adversity of the Allies was capitalised by it 
and the Germans were praised. The alarm, which articles in the 
Al Hilal had created in the mind of the officers of the government, 
is well described in a letter which 1 happened to read in the 
National Archives about it. The Demi Official letter from S. M. 
Fraser ELsq. C. S. I., officiating Political Resident at Allahabad to 
the Hon’blc J. B. Wood, C. 1. E., Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Poiitical Department dated 5th October 1914 mentions; 
“I want to address you about the Al Hilal newspaper and certain 
recent incidents which throw some light on Mohormdan feeling in 

Hyderabad. The extracts of ^the Al Hilal .show the character 

of this organ and it is unnecessary for me to delay this letter in 
order to supply instances proving that it is apparently the editor's 
policy under the guise of imparting news to discredit reports favou¬ 
rable to British arms’'.^^^ 

Again a letter from the General Officer Commanding Presi¬ 
dency Brigade to the Chief of the General Staff, Army Hqrs. Delhi, 
gives the opinion of the English officers in these words: “There is 
no doubt that the Ai Hilal is consistently mischievous in intention, 
it is probable that it does more harm outside Bengal than in Bengal 
itself where it is actually published but in any case, there is no 
question that its tone is anti-British".^^^ 
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Not only were they alarmed by the fiery articles in the Al 
Hilal but they also tried to cast aspersions on the character of 
Maulana Saheb when they wrote: “My information is that the editor 
of the Al Hilal is a man of considerable public reputation being an 
Arabic scholar and having certain pretensions to Holiness, but 
that in reality he is a man of bad character, unscrupulous and also 
possibly under German influence. His paper has done much harm 
last year and it seems likely to adopt pernicious pan-Islaraic tone 
with reference to war abusing England in supposed Turkish and 
actual German interests. Furthermore, bad developments may 
be expected from his secret society. Are you considering his case 
or will you do so now with reference to the above statement? 
Please wire as the military authorities and myself consider this 
case demands serious consideration, but before the government of 
India is approached, 1 should like your views.’^^^a Xhus one may 
remark that the writings of the Maulana had virtually incensed 
the Government. But the Government could not make out a legal 
case out of those articles. All that it did was that it demanded at 
first a security of Rs. 2,000 under the Press Act. The security was 
forfeited and again a security of Rs. 10,000 was demanded. That 
was paid and that too was confiscated. The government even 
confiscated the Al Hilal Press.”^ After five months the Maulana 
started another press and paper, the Al BalaghP^. The Govern¬ 
ment when it could not stop him decided to extern him from 
Calcutta. He went to Ranchi and after 6 months he was interned 
there. He remained there till 31st Dec. 1919. On the 1st of 
January 1920, he was released from his internment under the 
King’s declaration^^®. 

It was in 1920 that he came in contact with Gandhiji and 
along with him, he led the Khilafat and subsequent Movements. 
He also came to believe that non-violent struggle was the best way 
to fight an armed Government.^^^ From 1920 onwards, the 
Maulana, like many other Congress leaders, came under the spell 
of Gandhian movements and merged his individuality into the non¬ 
violent movements led by Gandhiji. In difficult moments of Con¬ 
gress history, he steered its ship and remained its captain for a 
pretty long time. 



CHAPTER V 


THE BIRTH OF THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT 

AND 

ITS PROGRESS TILL 1914. 

The Revolutionary Movement, which was another aspect of 
the Extremist Movement, also had its birth before 1905. Its causes 
were almost the same as those of the radical Nationalism preached 
by the extremist leaders already mentioned. This was, in some 
measures, also due to a certain amount of desperation among the 
youth in India who saw no relief in the agitative methods of the 
nationalists. Though drawing its inspiration from the revolutionary 
movements of Italy, Germany, France, Russia and Ireland, it - trac¬ 
ed its origin from the teachings of Shrimad Bhagwatgita, Bankim’s 
intense love for Mother India and Swami Vivekananda’s VedafUism 
and appeal for national resurgence. The cumulative effect of their 
teaching saw its culmination in the emergence of secret societies 
organised by Shri Raj Narain Basu. 'Fhe^y inspired young Rabindra 
Nath and his <dder brother to take up a vow for the freedom of 
their motherland. The formation of a similar society is also men¬ 
tioned by Shri B. C. Pal in which members took an oath with their 
blood. But beyond this sentimental outburst these societies could 
not do much^. 

The first and loremost attempt to overthrow the British Rule 
was made in Maharastra in 1879 by one Vasudev Anant Phadke. 
Though ending iti complete failure Phadke’s solitary attempt creat¬ 
ed love for similar heroic deeds and his methods were emulated by 
the revolutionaries who followed. 

Maharastra could be proud of the action of V. A. Phadke and 
raise its head high. The spirit of Independence and Swarajya as 
achieved by the great leader Shivaji, still inspired the Marathas. 
The efforts of Mr. M. G, Ranade indirectly revived those aspira¬ 
tions which were carefully nurtured and aroused in a mightier form 
by Vishnu Shastri Ghiplunkar and Tilak. Though Tilak did not 
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believe in violent methods of uprooting the British Raj in India, yet 
he believed that when all round awakening was achieved, ultimate 
resort to arms might be necessary^. 

It is difficult to decide how far Tilak’s speeches, writings and 
activities inspired the young Ghapekar brothers, Damodar and 
Balkrisnna. But it is definite that they had formed a Hindu Dharma 
Sangha which ultimately merged with other societies of this nature^. 
The leaders of the Dharma Sangha could not tolerate the insults 
heaped upon their religion, customs and womcn-folk. Before dying 
the Ghapekars requested Tilak to send a copy of the Gita which he 
readily agreed to do. Tilak also made arrangements for their 
proper cremation and when the approvers of Rand murder case 
were shot dead and their assailant executed, Tilak described those 
assailants as patriots and wrote “that, however, much one differed 
from the methods of these men, there was no doubt that they were 
moved by patriotic motives. These sympathetic actions led some 
persons to suspect that Tiiak had a hand in the murders but this 
was negatived beyond doubt by the G. I. D. reports^. One may 
agree with his biographers that Tilak “felt that once there is a com¬ 
mon patriotic motive, all actions had a place in the scheme of 
things, each might have its different purpose and immediate results 
could not be adopted as a test in judging their desirability'*. The 
fact is that Tilak through his writings and lectures was “building up 
a national movement and was certainly a fountain of inspiration to 
younger persons. He provided the stimulus. The response differed 
from individual to individual**^. 

The Ghapekar*s action, in fact, set the ball of revolutionary 
activities rolling and would always be mentioned as a great patrio¬ 
tic act, though some persons may not Relieve in violence. The 
Hindu Dharma Sangha of Ghapekars was not the only revolutionary 
society. Quite at the same time, a revolutionary society was orga¬ 
nized by one Thakur Saheb who was a noble of Udaipur State®. 
There is also a mention of another revolutionary society organised 
by Shri Aurobindo Ghosh and named a.s **Tarun Sangha'*'^. In 
course of time, all the three were amalgamated and they accepted 
Shri Aurobindo Ghosh as their leader. Besides these societies, 
many other organisations were formed in the Central Provinces, 
Hyderabad and even in the Punjab. They owed their inspiration to 
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Tilak^s personality and some even regarded him as the incarnation 
of God*. The writings of Shri P. S, Khankhoje give us an account 
of revolutionary movement of the C. P. Deriving inspiration from 
the writings of Chiplunkar, Ranade and Tilak, they founded a 
society named as *BaL Samaf which made it a point to discuss the 
lives of patriots like Mazzini and Garibaldi. The activities of the 
*iial Sumaj’ aroused feelings against British rule specially at Wardha, 
Nagpur, Araraoti and Yeotmal. The people of Berar were also 
influenced by them. They very much appreciated the articles of 
the Kesari on Ghapekar’s heroic act and according to Dr. R. G. 
Mazumdar those articles became “the Bhagwata Gita of the revolu¬ 
tionary boys”*’. ^^Arya B^ndhava Samaj** was yet another society- 
formed presumably under the inspiration of Shri Tilak. How far 
it is true, is difficult to say. Mr. Khankhoje was its moving spirit. 
Before enlisting oneself as a member, one had to perform certain 
sacrificial rites and to promise to dedicate his life to the service of 
the country. They aimed at driving the British out of India by 
collecting arms and ammunitions and using them Mr. Vraja- 
chand and Seth Jamna Lai Bajaj were also its leading workers. 
They aimed at following the example of V. A. Phadke and tried to 
train the Gonds and Bhils for their work . But the police got infor¬ 
mation about their plans and the whole thing collapsed. After a 
few days, the branches of the Sarnaj were opened at Gurukul and 
Lahore. They were in close contact with Tilak and Khaparde, 
another follower of Tilak^^. The Punjab branch came into contact 
with Lala Lajpat Rai and Bhai Parmananda. They also had a 
programme of going out of Int^a and learning the secret revolu¬ 
tionary work abroad. Sufficient training in arms, military drill and 
military science was given to its members who also decided to work 
among the soldiers. A similar society was founded at Hyderabad. 
After 1901, the revolutionaries all over India were contacted and 
the Swadeshi Movement as well as the efforts of Shri Sakharm 
Deuskar established a closer connection between them. One of its 
members, Shri Khankhoje, proceeded to Japan for further training, 
Tilak is supposed to have become their high priest. 

The revolutionary movement in Bengal derived its inspiration 
from the works of Baiikim Ghandra Ghatterji and the exnorlations 
of Swami Vivekananda and his followers. The other person who 
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gave them a lead and united them was Shri Aurobindo Ghosh. The 
beginnings of the revolutionary movement may be traced from some 
unsuccessful attempts of Shri P. Mitra, a barrister, informing revo¬ 
lutionary societies. Ultimately, his efforts bore fruit when in 1901 
an Anusheelan Samitiy a name taken from Bankim Babu*s writings, 
was organised by Shri. P. Mitra^^. But earlier to this, several clubs 
were formed where gymnastic exercises were taught and encourag¬ 
ed. They also look lessons in lathi play, use of Swadeshi goods and 
sanitary work in the Bustae. There is also evidence that these clubs 
had the blessings of Swami Vivekananda and his followersi^. They 
were asked never to stop their work and prepare for greater sacri¬ 
fices for the freedom of their country. This was about the members 
of the Gymnastic Club of the General Assembly’s Institution and 
Kashinath Literary Club. But another club that was opened at 
Mitra’s lane was given the name of Anusheelan "When the 

membeis of the club approached Shri P. Mitra, he blessed their 
efforts and agreed to become leader of the group. Qjuite at the 
same time Shri Aurobindo sent Jatin Bannerji and his brother 
Barindra. On Shri P. Mitra’s advice, these clubs were amalgamat¬ 
ed and the association so formed had the following office bearers. 
President—P. Mitra, Vice-Presidents—G. R. Das and Aurobindo 
Ghosh, Treasurer—Surendia Nath Tagore. Jatin Bannerji’s club 
was established at Circular Road where seruor members took the 
training whereas the juniors worked in Madan Mitra’s Lane. They 
all had to get initiated and wanted to establish Dharma iiojyay the 
the kingdom of righteousness. Many members of the Anusheelan 
Samiti took part in the training and instructional work. They 
included Barindra Ghosh, Abinash Bhaltacharya and Pandit 
Sakharam Ganesh Deuskar. They started by committing some 
dacoities though their leader Shri P. Mitra was against that, yet 
they wanted money and there was no other way out^^ There is 
also a mention of frequent quarrels with Jatin Bannerji and Barindra 
Kumar Ghosh, but, ultimately, Shri Aurobindo had to come twice 
to resolve; their differences. Notwithstanding thchc differences, the 
Samiti worked well. They were trained in boxing, cycling, lathi- 
play, military drill, sword-play and wrestling. Frequent lectures 
were also held on the life of Mazzini and Garibaldi. Among those 
who lectured were P. Mitra, S. G. Deuskar and Sureadra Nath 
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Tagore, Rabindra Nath Tagore, Gurudas Bannerji and B. C. Pal. 
They also had the blessings of Babu Surendra Nath Bannerji. Very 
soon several branches of the Samiti were opened in Calcutta and 
other towns. 

No history of the revolutionary movement would be complete , 
without mentioning the contribution and role of Sister Nivedita and 
Mr. Okakura, a Japanese devotee of Swami Vivekananda. Miss 
Margaret Noble, an Irish lady, and a disciple of Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda better known to history as Sister Nivedita, worked as an 
associate of Shri P. Mitra, Shri Aurobindo and other leaders of 
revolution. She was also among the five members of the first cou¬ 
ncil of Bengal revolutionaries. She had with her all the volumes 
of Mazzini’s life. She presented the first volume to the AHUsh4tlan 
Hamiti and distributed the typed copies of the chapter on Guerilla 
Warfare to other revolutionaries. In 1908, she presented other 
volumes of Mazzim’s life to Shri Bhupendra Nath Dulta together 
with two books by Peter Kropotkin, viz. (i) “Memoirs of a Revolu¬ 
tionist, and (ii) “in Russian a d French Prisons". She had asked 
Mr. Dutta to read these two volumes before going to jail and had 
also explained to him the leal nature of the Russian Revolution 
which was a “war of the poor against the rich’’^®. Thus one may 
also say that she was the first person to introduce socialist and 
anarchist ideas in the freedom struggle. Largely, Nivedita’s work 
was that of an inspirer and a prophet and she succeeded to a 
great extent. 

Like Sister Nivedita Mr. Okakura, a Japanese by birth and a 
follower of Swami Viveka^nda, also tried to guide the revolu¬ 
tionary movement. The author of the “Ideals of the East”, stressed 
the unity of Asian culture and propounded the thesis that while 
other nations were driving the Europeans from their countries, 
Indians alone were inactive in that direction. With that purpose 
in view, he organised a small group including Sister Nivedita as 
welP"^. But before starting this chapter one is always reminded 
of the splendid initial work done by Swami Vivekananda. In a 
reply Swamiji is saitl to have assessed his role by saying ; “1 have 
travelled all over India for organising revolution, manufacturing 
guns, etc ..I have made friendship with Sir Hiron Maxim. But 
India is in putrefaction, so I want a band of workers who would, as 
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Brahma charms, educate the people and revitalize the country**. To 
Shri Sakharam Deuskar, Swamiji had said, that “India would be a 
powder magazine and there would be a revolution before his death.** 
Swamiji*s work was carried on splendidly by the coming generation 
of Indian partriots. 

We have already traced the origin of the Revolutionary 
Movement in Maharastra and Bengal before 1905 in the preceding 
pages. But since 1905, it grew into bigger dimensions and there 
appeared the cult of the Bomb with all its ruthlessness and ferocity. 
Round the years 1904 and 1905 various factors emerged which 
made the appearance of the Bomb imperative. Among those fac¬ 
tors we might count the same forces which gave birth to the rise of 
the Nationalist School of “Lai, Bal, Pal’*. The highly centralised 
control of State affairs and efficiency in the administration at the 
cost of popularity and leniency. Lord Curzon's haughty attitude 
and his efforts to degrade Indians by saying that the idea of Truth 
was of Western origin, fanned the flames of popular wrath. The 
partition of Bengal was taken as a national insult and acted as a 
match box to the already ablaze conditions,The post-partition 
agitation further activised the revolutionaries. The feelings of the 
people It an high and they found expression in newspapers like “The 
Kesari”, “The Yugantar”. “The Sandhya” and “The Nrisingh**. 
These papers criticised and opposed the Government for its unsym¬ 
pathetic attitude. Out ol all, “The Vugantar” and “The Sandhya*', 
edited by Barindra Kumar Ghosh and Buupendra Nath Dutta res¬ 
pectively, were very vehement in their criticism and began to 
preach revolution^'-*. The teachings of Swami Vivekananda and 
Bankim Chandra Ghatttjrji and the exhortations of the Nationalist 
leaders like Lala Lajpat Rai, Bal Gangadhar Tilak,Bepin Chandra 
Pal and above all of Babu Aurobindo Ghosh had already stirred the 
emotions of the people and specially of the younger ones. Shri N. 
K. Guha in his ‘Banglay Biplavabad’ mentions that the revolutiona¬ 
ries were influenced by Tolstoy’s book, ‘Rj.surrection’^-^'. 

The same book also mentions . “The revolutionaries procee¬ 
ded onwards disregarding both the moderates and the extremists. 
They became eager to plant the blessed and creative Banyan tree 
on the crematorium of destruction believing that the work of the 
country could be done only through the medium of revolution''-'^, 

12 
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Thus the background for a revolutionary blast had already 
been prepared. It needed an organizer and as soon as the organi¬ 
zer appeared in Shri Barindra Kumar Ghosh* the younger brother 
of Babu A. Ghosh, the revolutionary movement became visible in 
the form of murders, decoities and Bomb outrages. 

Shri Barindra Kumar Ghosh who had received a good edu¬ 
cation of history and political literature from his elder brother ini¬ 
tiated the spirits of a revolutionary movement and may well be 
called as its organizer and prophet. He first took to the preaching 
of Independence. He was greatly inspired by the Hindu classics 
and founded a daily newspaper “The Yugantar*’. This was the 
best way of rousing the spirits of the people and coming into the 
limelight. The passion with which he worked soon created a for¬ 
midable public opinion and converted to his cause a group of four¬ 
teen or fifteen people. “The Yugantar” along with “The Sandhya'* 
of Shri Bhupendra Nath Dutta, a friend and co-worker of Shri 
Barindra K. Ghosh, condemned the alien government and preached 
the gospel of revolutions^. They began to revive ‘*The Cult of 
Shakti*' with all its possible implications. Shri B. K. Ghosh quoted 
Shremad Bhagwat Gita in his writings in “The Yugantar” and assur¬ 
ed the people that the nasty British rule was bound to end^^. In this 
connection, he reminded the people of a promise made by Lord 
Krishna in the Gita that He takes birth again and again in order to 
establish Dhmma —the right things. Asking the people to keep 
courage, he chalked out a complete course of future action. He 
asked the people “to spread feelings of hatred against servitude”, 
to instil into their minds l^ve of freedom and remove the fear of 
unemployment, to keep the enemy busy by agitation and demons¬ 
tration, to recruit men to be organized in small bands and to give 
training in physical exercise, weapons, religious practice, revolutio¬ 
nary literature and strict discipline and finally to obtain weapons 
and collect money. In the words of Shn Gopal Haidar, “the 
*Jugamai' breathed revolution in every line and pointed out how re¬ 
volution can be effected by col IfXtion of arms, reduction of armed 
forces, by terrorism of the Russian type armed rising, guerilla war¬ 
fare and so on’'^^. The Sedition Committee Report thus describes 
the nature of its contents : “The Journal began to put forth racial 
hatred in March 190t), attained a circulation of 7,000 in 1907 and 
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rapidly reached a still wider range before it ceased to appear in 
1908 in consequence of the newly passed Newspapers (Incitement 
to offences) Act. Its character and teaching entirely justify the 
comments of the Chief Justice, Sir Lawrence Jenkins who quoted 
and adopted the following words of the Sessions Judge of Alipore : 
“They exhibit a burning hatred of the British race, they breathe 
revolution in every line, they pointed out how revolution is to be 
effected. No calumny and no artifice is left out which is likely to 
instil the people of the country with the same idea or to catch the 
impressionable mind of youth”^^. The paper also hinted how to 
procure arms from the troops after fomenting trouble and disaffec¬ 
tion among them. It also wrote “Much work could be done by the 
revolutionists very caustiously spreading the gospel of independence 
among these native troops*’26. The Report mentions a letter to the 
Editor which like the anarchists and nihilists preaches anarchy and 
sabotage at all steps. It makes an interesting study and is given 
below': “Dear Editor, - I hear that copies of your paper are being 
sold by thousands in the Bazaar. If at least 15,000 copies arc distri¬ 
buted in the country, nearly sixty thousand people read them, 1 
cannot withhold the temptation of telling a certain thing to these 
sixty thousand ptiople and am, therefore, taking my pen untimely. 
1 am mad and crack brained and a sensation monger. The cup of 
my delight becomes full when I see unrest descending in all direc¬ 
tions: like deaf dumbness, 1 cannot rest any longer. News of loot 
is reaching me from all quarters and 1 am dreaming as if the fu¬ 
ture war had commenced in the shape of petty dacoities i^gang rob¬ 
beries).O Plunder I worship you today, be our helpmate. You 

so long hid yourself like a canker in a flower and ate away the 
country’s substance. Come and do again Iver.^ and there resuscitate 
the old martial spirit behind the public eye. You made me pro¬ 
mise that day that by your grace, the Indians when they remembe¬ 
red and worshipped you would get both the money to arm themsel¬ 
ves and the military training. That i.s wliy 1 worship you today'’^^. 
For tlie ‘Jugantar’ Independence was the greatest panacea for all 
evils and so it exhorted the people lo offer biggest sacrifices for the 
freedom of the country. 

The clarion call sounded by the ‘ Vugantar’did not fall on 
deal cars. As a consequence secret societies sprang up. The 
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people began to emulate Russian methods. Shri Barindra and 
his followers formed an Anushetlan Samiti^. Its branches isoon 
spread in all districts so much so that one society in Dacca 
had 500 members. Its followers were largely among the 
youths of the country who were given necessary training which 
included the study of Shreemad Bhaguoat Gita, the teachings of Swami 
Vivekananda and the life of Mazzini^® and Garibaldi. They also 
had to read the three important books on revolutionary movement 
and tactics. They were : **the Bhaoani Mandir** **Bartman Ran 
and **Adukti Kon Pathey*^^. They were in the Bengali language and 
it would be interesting to know something about them. The first 
book Bhaoani Mandit gives a detailed plan of establishing a temple 
of Goddess Bhavani in a lonely far off place in the jungle. -It 
enjoined on its followers the duty of living a lil'e of celibacy until 
their objective was achieved. Bhavani^ though meaning Goddess 
Duf gOy became the symbol of Mother India and gave a fresh impetus 
to the revolutionary movement. Undoubtedly, the central idea 
of **Bhavani Mandir'* was given by Bankim Chandra but it had 
remained the dream of Babu Aurobindo Ghosh and his younger 
brother, Barindra to establish an Ashram like that^^. The second 
book was published by Shri Avinash Chandra Bhattacharya. It 
pleaded for extensive military training and the need of war for the 
attainment of freedom, li also describes various military details 
and recommends guerilla warfare. It also urged the young revolu¬ 
tionaries to cultivate heroic qualities so as to be able to face bigger 
ordeals-^^. And the last was Mukti Kon Pathey in which a number 
oi selected articles from “/.'if Pagantar were published. This book 
denounced the nature of the movement led by the Congress at that 
time and exhorted people to spread disaffection among the army 
wherefrom arms could be procured. It also allowed the revolu¬ 
tionary bands to collect money through political dacoities. It was 
of the opinion that when a dacoity was committed in the interest 
ol the country, there could be no sin in that^s. These books 
became the scriptures of the revolutionaries. The raw recruits 
had to take lour vows before the image of Goddess Kali, “Bandema- 
taram , the famous song of Bankim Chandra Ghatterji. was adopted 
and sung by the revolutionaries as a national anthem. In the 
words of Mr. V. Chirol, it became a Hindu war-cry and served 
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as a stimulus to the revolutionary movement. It was in this way 
that the ground was prepared for political action by Shri B. K. 
Ghosh and his young and enthusiastic supporters. 

Shri B. K. Ghosh, Bhupendra Nath Dutta and Avinash 
Bhattacharya were joined by Shri Ullaskar Dutta in their efforts to 
bring about a revolution and began to collect weapons in small 
quantities. They collected 11 revolvers, 4 rifles and one gun. 
Ullaskar Dutta had learnt the manufacture of explosives and it 
was arranged to make bombs with his help in a garden house at 32, 
Muraripukur Road.^® They also had the expert guidance of one 
of their friends, Shri Hem Chandra Das, who had gone to France 
to learn the manufacture of the bombs.And after one and a 
half years of the circulation of “TA# Tvgantar’, they gave it to others 
and devoted themselves whole-heartedly to their work of making 
the bombs. The first bomb was made and was meant for Sir B. 
Fuller, the Lt, Governor of Eastern Bengal, and one of their 
associates. Shri Prafulla Chaki, was entrusted with the task of doing 
that job but he did not succeed It is interesting to find that it 
was done at the instigation of Shri Surendra Nath Bannerji, the 
great moderate leader,^® The next attempt was to blow up the 
train of the Lt. Governor of Bengal on December 6, 1907.®® 
Though the train had been derailed near Midnapur, yet no casualty 
took place. 

Unmindful of these reverses, the revolutionaries carried on 
their work relentlessly and on December 23, 1907. Mr. Allen, an 
ex-Magistrate of Dacca, was shot at but in the end he survived 
it.^° On the 11th of April, they threw a bomb on the residence 
of the Mayor of Chandranagore, but luckily for him nobody died.^^ 
It is reported that the revolutionaries aimed at him because he 
had stopped the secret supply of weapons from French India. 
Their next target was Mr. Kingsford'*® who had ordered several 
young men. to be fiogged for minor offences. As he had been 
transferred to Muzaffarpur in Bihar, two members of the gang, 
Shri Prafulla Chaki and Khudi Ram Bose, were selit to kill him. 
On the 30th of April at about 8 P. M. they threw a bomb on a 
carriage which was of the same colour as that of Mr. Kingsford, 
but unluckily two innocent ladies, Mrs. Kennedy and Miss Kenne¬ 
dy were killed.^® The murder of these ladies aroused much illfccl*< 
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ing against the revolutionary activities and there was a general 
sympathy with the innocent victims. The police besieged the 
whole town and wide-spread searches were made. The two men 
were much shocked and one of them Prafulla Ghaki ended his life 
by a pistol shot when he was on the point of being caught. 
The other one, Khudi Ram Bose actually cried when he knew ol 
the death of the two ladies and was ultimately caught by the people 
and surrendered to the police.^'* If he had liked to save himself, 
he could have done that, but it appears, he wanted to get a punish¬ 
ment for his guilt. Ultimately he was tried and though there was 
no dearth of nationalist lawyers, Khudi Ram could not get a 
lawyer except one Mr. Kalidas Boso,"*^ It is also true that Khudi 
Ram needed no defence. He acknowledged his guilt and was 
executed on the 11th of .August. Strangely enough, the very public 
which was instrumental in catching Khudi Ram Bose, treated him 
as a martyr and a hero and shed tears at his execution It is also 
stated that a vast majority of the public collected the ashes of his 
body after its cremation and put them on their forehead. The 
whole affair wa.s a minor one but it was a pointer towards someth¬ 
ing. The revolutionaries made it clear that they would not tolerate 
unpopular Officers. But this was just a beginning of their 
sufferings and they were followed by more daring and sensa¬ 
tional acts. 

Two days after the police searched the Murarijiukur garden 
and found bombs, dynamite, cartridges, etc. They arrested about 
34 persons including Shri Aurobindo Ghosh, Barindra Kumar 
Ghosh, Bhupendra Nath Dtttta, A. C. Bhattacharya, Hem Chandra 
Das, Uilaskar Dutta and Upendra Bannerji.'*^ The search and 
discovery of the bombs, etc., and the arrests created a sensation in 
the country. But one of the arrested persons, Shri Narendra Gosain, 
became an approver of the poTce. The people did not like his act, 
but before he could give his statement, he was shot dead within 
the prison walls.^® There was a sigh of relief in the country and 
more exciting was the way he. was shot and killed inside the well- 
guarded prison. It is said that the young arrested persons, Shri 
Satyendra Bose and Kanai Lai Dutta, managed to get revolvers 
inside the prison and killed Narendra Nath Gosain in a very daring 
manner defeating all security arrangements by the Government, 
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The news of Narendra Nath’s assasination was hailed throughout 
Bengal and Kanai Lai Dutta and Satyen Bose were regarded as 
martyrs and heroes by the public^®. To the last, the police could 
not trace how and wherefrom the pistols reached inside tlie jail or 
who out of Satyendra and Kanai Lai Dutu killed Narendra as 
each one of them said in their statements that he had killed 
Narendra and did not implicate the other and when both these 
young jmen were executed, the people of Bengal gave them a unique 
homage'such as few heroes could ever get. The revolutionaries 
did not spare those police officers who had helped the Government 
in their prosecution. The Public Prosecutor of Alipore and the 
Deputy Superintendent of Police conducting the case in the High 
Court were also done away with^“. It really spread terror in the 
minds of the Government officials and served the purpose of the 
revolutionaries who wanted to teach them a lesson for their 
extraordinary zeal in getting the accused entangled and punished. 
The Alipore trial will always be remembered because in it, 
besides every thing else, one of the young accused sang a 
song which moved everybody, some lines of which are quoted 
below : 

“Blessed is my birth, my birth in this land; 

’ In loving you, C), mother I have found 
The best fulfilment of my birth. 

Thy light soothed my eyes when I first opened them 
May I close my eyes with the light shining upon them.”®^ 
After the trial, Shri Aurobindo Ghosh was released because 
there was no evidence against him and fifteen others including 
Barindra were transported for life. Satyendra Bose and Kanai 
Lai Dutta were hanged for the murder of the approver.®^ Perhaps 
their action saved the life of others from being executed because 
by their daring action they prevented the approver to give his 
statement before the Court. A qestion, however, is raised as to 
how it could be possible for Satyendra Bose and Kanai Lai Dutta 
to get the pistols. From a statement of Shri Upendra Nath 
Bannerji who was'sent to the Islands of Andamans it becomes clear 
that the pistols were supplied to them by the sister of Shri Auro¬ 
bindo Ghosh who used to go to the jail and see her brother off and 
on. Beyond this statement, there is no other evidence to prove 
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that the pistols were supplied by Shri Aurobindo*s sistet. If it is 
true, the lady deserves al! the praise for the daring actiou. VVhilr 
in Delhi 1 had the good fortune of meeting an ex-revolutionary, 
Shri Bhupendra Nath Dutta, who took part in the Anglo-German 
plot. He did not believe in the statement x)f Shri Upendra Nath 
Banncrji and confirmed the general belief that is corroborated by 
the many statements taken and enquiries made about it in the 
jail that the pistols were smuggled into the jail through the eatables, 
which came for the prisoners, Shri Manmath Nath Gupta, 
another revolutionary, writes ; “It is said that these two revol¬ 
vers came inside a kathal or a fish but the real thing is that nobody 
knows how the revolvers were smuggled in. Those who have lived 
in the jails know that on spending money any thing could be had 
through warders or even the jailors specially when the revolution¬ 
aries had moral pressure on the people. It is quite likely some 
warder might have taken them The Ihct is also corroborated 

by the secret report of Mr. Buchanan, the I. G. of Prisons : “I 
have no evidence of this but here is the most certain and the 
simplest way and one with no risks to their pn eious selves. If by 
chance the warder had been caught, he would suffer but it would 
be diflicult to prove anything against them. It is in this direction 
that the due will be foundBe that as it may, it is all the 
more difficult to come to a defiiuite conclusion. Since Saty<rndra 
Bose and Kanai Lai Dutta both were executed it would ever 
remain a mystery. But it must be said that the daring act of the.se 
two had created a sensation and taught a lesson to future approvers. 
It was also a very big challenge to British Imperialism which 
could not protect an approver despite best efforts on their part to 
protect his life. Though the efforts of Shri Barindra Kumar Ghosh 
along with Shri Bhupendra Nath Dutta, had been nipped in the 
bud yet it may be said that they introduced and popularised the 
cult of bomb by their daring actions. Youths all over India and 
specially that of Bengal adopted the cult of bomb and performed 
many daring acts despite ail governmental repression and preca¬ 
utions. Thus the cult of bomb came to sta^ as is evident from a 
dialogue of Shri Barindra with Mr. Alam, the Deputy Superint¬ 
endent of pL)!icf*, conducting the case and who was ultimately 
killed by the revolutionaries for hi.s keenness in getting tlje revolu- 
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tionaries entangled and punished. Said Barindra, ‘‘Well unde 
Alam, three bombs have brought Morlcy-Minto reform, more 
would be coming, beware”.*^ Rightly observes Dr. R. G. Mazum- 
dar when he writes that Barindra **was voicing the opinion of 
Bengal”. 

Although the heavy sentences of imprisonments given to the 
Barindra group of earlier revolutionaries had removed 30 to 40 
young and ardent spirits, yet the path chosen by these brave men 
was not given up. On the contrary, their ranks swelled and many 
bombs were thrown after that at government places and railway 
carriages. The task of the Barindra group of revolutionaries was 
adopted by the Anushaelan Samxtif the parent organization. To a 
great extent they carried and practised the ideals expressed in the 
“Bhavani Mandir”. Gradually there came to be two groups in 
the "‘AnusheeLan One group belonged to East Bengal and 

its headquarters were at Dacca. It worked under the inspiring 
and more dynamic leadership of Shri Pulin Das.^** The other was 
under the leadership of the veteran revolutionary, Mr. P. Mitra 
and after his death it was led by Messrs. Jatindra and Jadugopal 
Mukerjee.^^ There was another group under Shri Rash Behari 
Bose. It was distinct from the other two already mentioned. But 
this was not an end. Several other groups such as the Calcutta 
group, Madaripur group, Barisal group, North Bengal group and 
Mymensingh group came into existence. All the groups were 
increasing the strength of their members. Later on the Chandran- 
agore group joined with the Dacca Anushcelan 

Though the above-mentioned groups existed separately and 
were self-contained in many respects, yet there was perfect amity 
and fellow-feeling between them. They carried the revolutionary 
propaganda at times from Chittagong to the Punjab and could 
work in close co-operation without disclosing the secrets of each 
other. They had somewhat common methods and objectives. 
They collected arms from whatever source possible, indulged in 
dacoities and murders of unpopular and obnoxious ofHcials. 

A few instances of collecting the arms may not be out of 
place. In one case they employed a Kabuli (an inhabitant of 
Afghanistan) who carried on trade of contraband cocaine from far 
off places like Turkey, Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan to the entire 
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country through men often disguised as blind, lame and beggars. 
He supplied them arms and ammunition.^® 

The arms were further procured from the sailors of foreign 
vessels who deposited them in the house of a prostitute at Kidder- 
porc. They also took help from Indian employees of Fort William 
for repairing their arms.®® 

One of the most important cases of procuring arms took place 
on August 26, 1914, when 10 packing cases containing about 50 
mauser pistols and 46,000 rounds of cartridges came from Rodda 
& Go., a firm of gun-makers in Calcutta. The revolutionaries 
managed to get those pistols from one of the employees of Rodda 
& Co. who had gone to take the delivery of those packages. These 
pistols were immediately distributed among them and were used in 
a number of dacoities and murders®^. Similarly on November 28, 
1912, a number of arms were found in the box of Girindra Das, 
son of a District Magistrate of Dacca. The District Magistrate open¬ 
ed the box on suspicion and reported the matter to the police 
immediately®^ And in November 1913, a Bomb factory was found 
at Rajabazar. 

The next step of the revolutionaries was to kill Government 
officials, police constables and suspected informers. A full list can¬ 
not possibly be given for want of space and so we might mention 
the most important ones. 

On November 9, 1908, an attempt was made to kill Sir Andrew 
Frazer, theLt. Governor of Bengal, but he escaped. The same day 
sub-inspector, Nanda Lai Bannerji, was killed at Serpentine Lane. 

On November 14, Suspected informers like Sukumar Chakra- 
varti, Keshab Chandra Das and Anand Ghosh were done away 
with at Ramna, Dacca and Howrah respectively. 

On February 10, 1909, the revolutionaries shot and killed 
Public Prosecutor, Ashutosh Biswas at Alipore. 

On January 24, 1910, Shamsul Alam, Deputy Superintendent 
of Police, was shot dead. 

On February 21, 1911, one Sirish Chandra Chakravarti, a 
Head Constable, was killed. 

On June 19, 1911, Sub-inspector, Rajkumar, was killed. 

On December 11, 1911, Manmohan Ghosh, a police inspector, 
who was witness in the Dacca conspiracy Case, was done aw ay with. 
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In 1912, one Sarda Chakravarti was killed for betraying the 
Dacca Samiti. 

On September 29, 19 li, was killed Head Constable Haripada 
Deva at Calcutta. 

One Shri Nupendra Ghosh, a, G.l.D. Inspector, was murde¬ 
red on June 19, 1914®^. 

Among the many dacoitics that became a regular feature with 
the revolutionaries in Bengal, the Barha and Nana decoities were 
full ol romance and thrill. It would be very wrong to.treat them; 
as ordinary dacoities. They carried with them the lofty purpose 
of finding money for the revolution aimed at. The Barha dacoity 
was committed on the 5th of June 1908. Nearly 31 persons raided 
the house of a rich man and deprived him ol a vast booty of Rs. 
25,00o®^. But the revolutionaries could not easily escape. They 
were being chased by the village-folk on both the sides and even 
the police came. There was a regular battle royal with the police 
and the public and it also became the battle of wits and nerves. 
Ultimately taking advantage of a storm, they could manage their 
escape®®. On the side of the revolutionaries one person was killed. 
The police arrested a few persons but they could not be convicted 
and were given the benefit of doubt. It was conducted so skilfully 
that the mighty police with all the aid of the C.l.D. men, had to 
admit their defeat®®. 

The other dacoity which baffled the intelligence of the police 
was committed at Naria on the 30th of October, 1908, in broad 
daylight when several shops were looted.®’ Among other dacoities 
we might mention the dacoities of Bajatpyr, Raita, Dehargati 
Barigali.®® I he revolutionaries committed some dacoities with 
the aid of taxis and one sucli dacoity was the Garden Reach 
Kidderpore dacoity.®*' The daring revolutionaries committed these 
dacoities because they needed money for organizing war against 
the British Empire. But they made it a principle never to touch 
the body of a lady and once when a revolutionary was attempting 
to take out a necklace from the body of a lady, he was slapped and 
was even threatened by a pistol. 

The story of revolutionary activities in Bengal upto 1914 would 
not be complete without the mention of the conspiracy cases of 
Howrah, Dacca and Barisal. In 1910 the government charged 
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about 50 persons with conspiracy to wage war against the King 
and with] committing various crimes in the districts round about 
Calcutta in order to collect money in furtherance of their scheme. 
The dacoities specified by the police were the Bignati, Faita, 
Monhal Netra and Haldhari robberies. The charge of conspiracy 
could be proved against six persons only, though the implication 
of 50 prominent men had certainly damped the revolutionary 
activities 7° The continuance of the case for over a year, caused 
much harassment to the revolutionaries. Shortly after, in July, 
1910, the. Government started proceedings against nearly 44 persons 
includingiShri» Pulin Behari Das who was the soul^of the,Dacca 
Anusheelan Samiti. Here too, only 15 psrsons 'could be convicted 
and were given rigorous imprisonment from seven to two years. 
Shri Fulin Behari Das was imprisoned for seven years.^i, But 
even the , prosecution and implication of so many men , did j not 
frighten the revolutionaries. They were followed by murders and 
dacoities. The Barisal conspiracy case of 1913 was yet another case 
which • harassed' the revolutionariesApril) 17, 1912, took 
place the Kushangal dacoity “the first of a group of action com¬ 
mitted by the Dacca Anusheelan Samiti” in the district of Baka- 
rgunj.^3 Two days later another dacoity took place at Kekaria 
which was followed by the Birangal dacoity.^^ I’he main objective 
of the revolutionaries was to procure arms and money. Ihc 
documents, received on the information of approver Rajani Das, 
revealed “the highly finished and the quasi-religious organization of 
the party” Two other dacoities were committed by the Dacca 
Anuiheelan Samiti. Of thes<t the first one, that is Panam Dacoity, 
became famous on account of a huge booty of Rs. 20,000/-'^® pro¬ 
cured and the other, that is, Nangal band dacoity deserves men¬ 
tion because of a vast sum of Rs. 16,000/- and also for the daring 
manner in which it was committed, keeping the villagers at bay.^ 
Another dacoity of the year was, the Sibpur dacoity, in which a 
sum of about Rs. 75,000/- was procured by them.’’'® In the Barisal 
conspiracy about twenty-six members of the Dacca Samiti were 
involved and tried. About 12 .of them pleaded guilty to the charges 
of conspiring against the King and 12 of .them were awarded heavy 
sentences. It weakened the Samiti considerably. In November 
of the same year, the police raided a house in which '.at found 
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revolutionary literature and a few cigarette tins in which they 
wanted to make dangerous bombs of high explosive value.’® 

From Bengal we switch over to Bombay or Maharastra from 
where the revolutionary Movement had originally started. We 
have already studied the factors which led Shri Vasudeo Anant 
Phadke and Ghapekar brothers to take drastic actions with a view 
to uproot the British Empire and punish evil officers. We have 
also studied how the Abhinava Bharat Satiety and the Mitra Mela were 
organized. Though its organizer, Shri V. D. Savarkar, had ’left for 
London in 1906, yet the Society carried on its activities. They 
have a great resemblance with the Anuiheelan Samtti of Bengal and 
it appears that the revolutionaries at that time thought on similar 
terms. Revolutionary in character, the Society had soon spread its 
branches all over Maharastra. It began to take an active part in 
organising meetings, bringing out publications and celebrating 
Gaaapati and Shivaji festivals.’® Its one and the sole objective was 
to preach revolution. For that purpose, many songs and ballads 
were adopted by it and the main theme of these was to free India 
from the yoke of the British. The society held meetings periodical¬ 
ly and discussed the social, political and economic condition of 
India. They also studied the history of those countries which be¬ 
came free through armed revolution. Like the Anusheelan Samiti, it 
began to train its members in physical exercises and use of arms. 
These made its members strong and daring. Its branches, in some 
shape or the other, spread in the Schools and Colleges and from 
Schools they spread over the whole of Maharastra, Carnatik and 
Madhya Pradesh, it had its membership even among Government 
servants and had its annual meetings in a secret place where every 
branch reported its working. They had also established its contacts 
with Bengal revolutionaries.®® They tried to collect fire-arms and 
explosives. After settling in London, Savarkar sent a number of 
Browning pistols with different people. One Shri Ghaturbhuj 
brought them in a box with a false bottom.®^ They also sent a 
member, Shri P. N. Bapat, to Paris where along wich Shri Hem 
Chandra Das of Bengal, he learnt the art of making bombs from 
Russian revolutionaries.* They also procured a copy of a Russiaxi 
book which taught them how to make bombs. It was translated 
into English and cyclostyled copies of this book were distributed all 
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over India and one copy of it was also presented to Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak. 

Along with the Abhinava Bharat Society, many secret Societies 
had by then sprung up in the country. They even worked inde¬ 
pendently of each other though having identical aims. In Poona 
there were three groups including the Khare groupThey worked 
separately and were unknown to each other. At Nasik, too, Dharap 
and Karve groups worked independently of each other. At Gwalior 
and Baroda also, the secret societies along with the Abhinava Bha¬ 
rat Society thrived.®^ Factories for manufacturing bombs were 
started at Nasik, Bombay, Poona, Kothura, Pen Anndh, Khanapur, 
Basai and at many other places. 

The revolutionaries of Maharastra tried to imitate Bengal 
revolutionaries in some respects and in some other they preferred 
their own. They intended to explode a train carrying oIBcers and 
for that purpose Shri Karve had even marked out points on the 
railway track. Shri N. S. Gokhale gives us a fuller account how 
one Damodar Joshi and others decided to manufacture bombs. 
They had even opened a branch at Kolhapur.®^ But an accidental 
explosion leaked out the entire plan. Many persons were arrested 
and the Government started what is known as Kolhapur Bomb Case 
and as a result of which many revolutionaries were given long 
terms of imprisonments. 

The Government started repression and charged Shri Ganesh 
Savarkar with abetment of waging war against the King under 
Section 121 of the Indian Penal Code. He liad written a scries of 
inflammatory veises, published early in 1908, under the title of 
Laghu AbUinaua Bnarat While convicting Shri Ganesh 

Savarkar, the Marathi-speaking Judge observed : “The writer*s 
main object is to preach war against the present Government in the 
names of certain Gods of the Hindus and certain warriors such as 
Sliivaji. These names are a mere pretext lor the text, which is : 
Take up the Sword and destroy the Government because it is fore¬ 
ign and oppressive. For the purpose of finding the motive and 
intention of the writer, jt is unnecessary to import into the interpre¬ 
tation of the poems, sentiments or the. ideas borrowed from the 
Hhagmt Uxta. The poems afford their own interpretation and no 
one who knows Marathi can or will understand them as preaching 
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anything but war against the British Government”®®. There was, 
therefore, no surprise when the Judge convicted Shri Ganesh Savar> 
kar to transportation for life.®^ Immediately after the sentence, 
Vinayak Savarkar was informed by a cable and he in turn took an 
oath to wreak vengeance on the Englisli. 

While at Nasik, the Karve group conspired to murder Mr. 
Jackson, the District Magistrate of Nasik, and when he arrived at 
the gate to attend his farewell function, he was shot dead by Shri 
Anant Lakshman Karkare.®® Since Sliri Karkare could not commit 
suicide as instructed earlier and preferred to make a bold statement, 
the police had no dilficulties in unearthing the whole plot and also 
in coming to know tiie prominent revolutionaries of Maharastra. 
This is known as the Nasik conspiracy case. Twenty-seven of them 
were found guilty and punished.®^ 

I'he revolutionaries at times became desperate and they even 
thought of making an attempt on the life of Mr. G. K. Gokhale 
who had told Mr. Morlcy that Shri I’ilak had great connection 
with Savarkar and Bapat, But ultimately good sense prevailed and 
they did not attempt what would have been the crudest act®®. 

Qpite linked with the Maharastra revolutionaries were the 
activities ot the Nava Bharat Society and the Adhinava Bharat Socisty 
of the Gwalior State. The police investigations revealed corres¬ 
pondence between Ganesh Savarkar and one Joshi of Gwalior State. 
Taking clue from that secret correspoiidcnce, the police unearthed 
another conspiracy in which 22 membcr.s of Nava Bharat Society 
and 19 members of the Abhinava Bharat Society were punished. 
From the mass of evidence collected, it became clear that the 
revolutionaries were preparing themselves for waging war against 
the King Emperor for the sake of liberty.®^. 

The Ahmedabad Bomb case and the Satara conspiracy case 
reveal the extensive network of the revolutionaries as directed by 
Savarkar Brothers. Similarly the Poona leaflets circulated in 
1914, and even before and causing the arrest of two persons with 
a Printing Press, reveal an attempt on the part of the revolution¬ 
aries of Bombay to awaken the peoph- of Maharastra for joint 
action in the war of Independence.®'^ Some of the leaflets were 
written on behalf of the Bengal revolutionaries but whether they 
were actually written by the Bengal revolutionaries is doubtful. 
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The echo of these revolutionary activities was heard in the 
Madras Presidency also. The speeches of Shri B." G. Pali had 
already activised the people.®^ Besides Mr. Pal, there were others 
who preached the manufacture of Bombs, etc. Several copies of 
a pamphlet, describing the way Russian secret societies were 
organized, were found with students. On the 9th of March,'Shri 
Chidambaram Pillai in a speech at Tinnevelley exhorted the 
people to boycott everything foreign and also assured them that 
they would get freedom within three months.®^ He was followed 
by Subramania Siva who also advocated complete freedom. 'I'he 
Government could not tolerate their activities and arrested them'-*^. 
As a result, a serious riot broke out in Tinnevelley. It resulted in 
wholesale and deliberate destruction of Government property in 
open defiance of the constituted authority. About 27 persons were 
convicted and sentenced for participation in the riots 

As a result of governmental represssion some sort of a secret 
Society came into existence. Its organizer was one Shri Nilkantha 
Brahmachari. He was joined by Vanchi Aiyar, a clerk in the 
Travancore Forest Department. In 1910, came to Pondicherry 
Shri V. V. S. Aiyar, a follower of V. D. Savarkar. A plot to kill 
the Europeans was made. They decided to kill Mr. Ashe, the 
District Magistrate of Tinnevelley, and he was shot and killed on 
the 17th of June, 1911, by Vanchi Aiyar. The intentions of the 
assassin became clear from a letter found with him which stated 
“that every Indian was trying to drive out the English and 3,000 
Madrasis had taken a vow to kill George V as soon as he landed 
in the country. To make known their intentions to others, he, 
Vanchi, the least in the company, had done that deed”. The 
above incident led to the origin of the Tinnevelley Conspiracy 
case in which nine persons were found guilty and punished.®’ 

From Madras we switch over to the more fertile and alluvial 
province of the Punjab which had produced a powerful and 
martial race of fighting men and soldiers. After the British con¬ 
quest, it\iad become a recruiting Province for fine soldiery. But 
the glow ot independence in the heart of the people of the Punjab 
had not altogether become extinct and when the revolutionary 
cult reached the land of the five rivers, it began to ferment and 
soon became a matter of pride for the whole country. As early 
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as 1904, one Shri J. M. Chatterji whose family had settled in 
Saharanpur was inspired to form a Secret Society along with 
other friends on the banks of a stream named Dhamola in 
Saharanpur district®®. Their plans and methods were the same 
a.s those of the Bengal revolutionaries There is al.so a reference how 
their headquarters were transferred to Roorkce and how they were 
joined by Messrs. Hardayal, Ajit Singh and Sufi Amba Prasad®®. 

But the partition agitation and consequent revolutionary 
activities gave a greater impetus to the nascent activities of a few 
patriots. The wind from Bengal, ‘new air’ as it was called and 
the Punjab's own internal situation caused by economic hardships 
due to bad agrarian laws were responsible for the acceleration of 
the revolutionary activities^®^^. I’he dej)ortation of Lala Lajpat 
Rai and Sardar Ajit Singh had also acted as a stimulus to the 
revolutionary feelings. This was also responsible for the wide 
circulation of revolutionary literature. Six months after his release, 
Ajit Singh left for Persia, but the Police arrested and imprisoned 
his brother and a certain Lai Ghand Falak foi' spreading disaffec- 
tion^^^. The same year the police prosecuted Bhai Parmanand 
and released him on bonds of good behaviour. With him were 
also found a copy of the bomb-manual used by Alipore group of 
revolutionaries and two important letters of Lala Lajpat Rai to 
Bhai Parmanand. rhe first one was intended to request Pt. 
Shyamji Krishna Varma to employ a little of his money in sending 
out a number of liooks containing true ideas on politics to the 
student community lierc. He also wanted to get some 10,000 
rupees from Shyamji for “political missionaries’*. In the second 
letter I.ialaji had written : “The people are in sullen mood. Even 
the agricultural classes have begun to agitate. My only fear is that 
the bursting out may not be prematurc^^-. 

1 he next conspicuous activity of the revolutionaries was the 
Delhi Bomb case of Dec. 23, 1912, in which a bomb was thrown 
on the procession of the Viceroy, Lord Hardinge^”®. Despite all 
attempts, the perpetrators of this attempt could not be found. Later 
on, It was reported that a pamphlet was distributed by the revolu¬ 
tionaries connected with that incident in which that attempt was 
lauded, thus : 

“The Gita, the Vedas and the Koran, all enjoin us to kill 
13 
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all the enemies of our Motherland irrespective of caste* creed or 
colour... It also contained : “Leaving other great and small 
things, the special manifestation of the Divine force at Delhi in 
December last has proved beyond doubt that the destiny of India 
is being moulded by God himself’The Sedition Committee 
report mentions that the evidence given in their trial provides 
enough ground to suspect that they liad a hand in the Delhi outrage. 
Later it was also discovered that the bomb explosion of the 17th 
of May in Lawrence garden of Lahore was their act. The bomb 
failed to kill any Britisher, though it took the life of an Indian 
orderly^*^®. The investigating authorities did their work without 
any sign of relaxation and the searches made at Raja Bazar in 
Calcutta, the police got the name of one Mr. Avadh Behari. They 
also got the clue that the said Avadh Behari lived with Master Amir 
Chand of Delhi, a renowned self-less revolutionary worker and a 
follower of Lala Hardayal^*^. Further investigations led to the 
discovery of the name of ojie Mr. M. S. who turned out to be one, 
Mr. Dina Nath. The police arrested many persons in this connec¬ 
tion and ultimately they caught the real Dina Nath who became 
an approver. Dina Nath was responsible for giving out the name 
of Balmokand who too was arrested as the Police also found two 
bombs in his house. The Government lost no opportunity in pro¬ 
secuting 13 persons. Along with Dina Nath, Sultan Chand, the 
adopted son of Master Amir Chand, also became approver The 
trial of these persons lasted for about seven months and ultimately 
Master Amir Chand, Avadh Behari, Balmokand and Basanta Kumar 
Biswas were hanged but their friend, Shri Rash Behari, escapedi®^. 
Later on, it was proved that these revolutionaries were much 
impressed by Lala Hardayal, the sworn enemy of British Rule in 
India. Like him they also believed in the cult of bombs and 
pistols for ending the unpopular British Rule. By studying the 
evidence and the whole case, it appeared that the police punished 
tliese four persons without proper evidence against them^®®. It 
became difficult to get justice from the vindictive Government and 
the trial cases were nothing more than organized forces. 

Lala Hardayal may thus be regarded as one of the tbunder.s 
of the revolutionary movement in the Punjab. Himself a great and 
a veteran scholar specially noted for his brilliance and good memory, 
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he was awarded a scholarship for study at Oxford but he soon 
developed a hatred against the alien education and giving up 
his scholarship he returned to India “imbued with passionate 
Anglophobia”^®®. He increased his following and soon got able 
assistants like Messrs. J. N. Chatterji and Amir Ghand, But 
entrusting his work to his assistants, he left India for abroad and 
reached America and settled down at Berkley in California. He 
also organiz<id a Chadr (Revolt) Party. In order to educate the 
people, he made a lecture tour and start ed a ne.wspaper named 
“T/ic Chadr*^ (RevoltIt was printed in many vernaculars and 
was to be freely circulated in India. Its press was named as the 
“Jugantar Ashram” at once indicating that these revolutionaries 
owed much of their inspiration to BengaPii. ^'The Ghadr‘* was 
reported to possess “a violently anti-British nature playing on every 
passion which it could possibly excite preaching murder and mutiny 
in every sentence and urging all Indians to go to India with the 
express object of committing murder, causing revolution and ex¬ 
pelling the British Government by and every means”^*^. The Lala 
also exhorted the people not to miss the opjxirtunity lor organising 
revolution against the Britisli when their existence was also at stake. 
The La la’s doctriites were soon disseminated among the people in 
India and even abroadi'^. a poem was read from tht Gkadr news¬ 
paper at a m< etiug in Vancouver in Dec. 1913, urging the Hindus 
“to expel th(- British from India”. Noi only were his associates 
satisfied with the circulation of the uewspap-r ihe Ghadr, they also 
began to issue pamphlets and booklets, ojk’ of them was **the Ghadr** 
booklet-Ghadar-i-ganj (^Kcho of Mutiny) which asked the people to 
commit dacoity on the Government and awaken the whole of the 
Punjab’1“*. It implored the people further to rob Europeans of their 
money and use it for their own purpose^^'^. Thus it may fairly be 
said that Lala Hardyal was greatly instrumental in inspiring the 
revolutionaries of Northern India. He gave them a cause and 
suggcsti d them ways and means to ‘break the shackles of foreign 
domination*. But for lum and his programme, the North-Western 
part of India would have gone without much of the fervour and 
force which could be seen later after 1914. From Delhi and the 
Punjab, we move further south-west and come to the States of 
Rajputana as it was known at that time. 
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The revolutionary movement in Rajputana owed its origin to 
the social and political activities of Babu Aurobindo Ghosh, Lokm- 
anya Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Lala Lajpat Rai, Lala Hardayal and Shri 
Shyamji Krishna Varma. The Bengal revolutionaries also offered 
a burning example of their self-sacrifice and made the revolutionaries 
of Rajputana of a lough and hard mould. Among the revolution¬ 
aries of Rajputana one can mention the names of Arjuii Lai Sethi, 
Barhat Kesari Singh and Rao Gopal Singhi"^, Rao Gopal Singh 
went to Bengal and brought much information from there, while 
Arjun Lai was intimately connected with Master Amir Chand, 
Avadh Bchari and Balmokand^-^®. Om, Bishnu Duit, was the 
connecting link between them. Curiously enough, the distant 
uninhibitible corners of Rajasthan provided a necessary shelter to 
the revolutionaries. There is a reference of how tw'o persons 
of Sachindra group from Banaras were sent there for manufacturing 
bombs. 

By 1911 a number of young men joined them and some of 
them were sent to Delhi with Master Amir Ghand and Baimokand 
for training. The principal among them was one Pratap Singh, 
son of Barhat Kesari Singh^^^. He played an importani role in 
many of the conspiraci es organized by Rash Behari Bose. Pratap 
Singh died the death of a martyr and showed unflinching courage 
and exemplary endurance. 

Barhat Kesari Singh organized the murder of a Mahant (a 
religious priest) of Jodhpur in June, 1912, for the purposes of getting 
money for revolutionary'activity!^®. Similarly Arjun Lai Sethi, the 
founder of Shri Vardhaman Vidyalaya, at Jaipur was also instru¬ 
mental in organizing another murder. 

The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh could not remain 
calm when the revolutionary fire was smouldering in practically the 
whole of India. The first impulse of the revolutionary movement 
came in evidence by the publication of a newspaper Swarajya (self- 
government; from Allahabad in November, 1907ii®. It was publis¬ 
hed by one, Mr. Shanti Narain belonging to the United Provinces 
and was to commemorate the release of Lala Lajpat Rai and Sardai 
Ajit Singh. It had a hostile tone towards the government from 
the very beginning and as time passed on, its hostility grew by 
leaps and bounds. Hence he could not escape the jaws of the police. 
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Shanti Narain was given a long term of imprisonment on his 
objectionable and inflammatory writings on the MuzafTarpur 
murders 120 other editors who largely hailed from the Punjab, 

followed their predecessor Shanti Narain. Ultimately the unpopular 
press Act of 1910 had suppressed this paper. Similar was the 
fate of “the Karma Yogin,*’ another newspaper published from 
Allahabad .121 

Again in 1910, the government gave a long term imprisonment 
to Shri Hoti Lai Varma, an Aligarh correspondent of “lAf Bande- 
malar am*' of Calcutta. With him the police also found a Bomb 
manual, similar to the Bengal bomb manuals. He tried to preach 
sedition among the youths of Aligarh. It is said, Shri Tilak advised 
him to visit Shri Shyam Ji Krishna Varma and learn how to make 
explosives etc. and that Shri Tilak “arranged for at least a portion 
of the cost of journey”.12? 

But the revolutionary movement in the United Provinces was 
not limited to the preaching of sedition through the medium of 
newspapers alone. The people of the United Provinces had never 
forgotten the heroic deeds of Nana Sahab, Rani of Jhansi, Tantia 
Tope and the stubborn fight given by the people of Oudh during 
1857. And as soon as another opportunity came, it was grabbed. 
Banaras, one of the most ancient towns of India and known as Kashi 
from ancient times, gave the necessary impetus due to its peculiar 
strategic, geographical and cultural position on the map of India, 
Being nearer to Bengal and due to the habitation of a large number 
of Bengalees, Banaras could not remain unaffected by the revolu¬ 
tionary upsurge from Bengal. 

As early as 1908, a young man named Sachindra Nath Sanyal 
founded an Anusheelan Samiti after the Dbua Anusheelan Samiti.^^ 
But the name of his Club was changed when the Datca Anmheelan 
Samiti came into trouble and was henceforward called the “Young 
Men's Association”. The Association aimed at “the moral, intel¬ 
lectual and physical improvement” of its members but publicly its 
aims and objects were better described by the Commissioner presid¬ 
ing over the trial of Banaras conspiracy case when he said: “There 
is no doubt that Sachindra aimed at making the Society an instru¬ 
ment for the spread of sedition”. As Deb Narayan Mukherji, a 
former member has told us, the members used to express themselves 
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vehemently against the action of the government. According to 
Bibhutiy the Society contained an inner circle consisting of those 
who were fully initiated with its real objects and the teaching of 
sedition was mainly imparted through a so-called moral class at 
which Bh'tgwat Gita was so interpreted as to form a justification 
even for assassination. At the performance of annual Kali Puja, 
the sacrifice of the white pumpkin—a usual accompaniment of the 
ceremony which has in itself no sinister significance was made to 
symbolise the white face for whose expulsion a special prayer was 
offered*’.'** According to the government information, several 
members of the Bengal revolutionary movement had visited Banaras 
and there appears little doubt that young Sachindra Nath Sanyal 
and his fellow students were not impressed by them.'^'J 

Despite dissensions, the above-mentioned association continued 
to exist. Some of its members left it due to its political activities 
and some including Sachindra himself left it because their views 
had become somewhat more extreme.'*® They wanted to translate 
their ideas into action and, therefore, formed a new party which 
wanted to act in consultation with the Bengal party. According to 
the deposition of an approver, Sachindra Sanyal visited Calcutta, 
times out of number, and was closeted with Sashanka Mohan Hazra 
alias Amrita Hazra of Raja Bazar fame.'*' He obtained funds and 
bombs both from him. According to the same approver Sachindra 
and his fiiends distributed leaflets among young men which 
preached sedition and open rebellion. I’liey visited villages as well 
and lectured among the simple village people to turn the English 
out of the country and improve their own lot. 

The Muzaffarpur double murder had attracted a lot of 
notice both of the government and the people who had not expected 
Bihar to nurture these activities. I’he simple and quiet people of 
Bihar did not wish to announce their activities by a drum beat, but 
all the same, Deoghar in Bihar became a centre of revolutionary 
activity.'*® A Golden League of which Sri Barindra Kumar Ghosh 
was a member had already been instituted here with an intention 
of preaching a type of economic boycott.'*® It was also made 
known later that one of the publishers of “The Yugantar** lived 
at Deoghar and a bouse named ^Sheeler Bari’ was used by the 
revolutionaries for manufacturing bombs. A newspaper having 
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the name of PrafuUa Ghaki on it was also recovered from this 
housc.^®** 

It was followed by what is known as the Nimez murders. 
Inspired by the writings of Shri Bal Gangadhar Tilak, and some 
contemporary newspapers like “The Kal*’, “The Bhola** and other 
newspapers, a few persons named Motichand, Manikchand, Jaya- 
chand and Joravar Singh murdered the Mahant and another man 
of Nimez temple for Rs. 17,000, but the money could not be reco- 
vered.”^ But this was not the solitary incident. Shri Sachindra 
Nath Sanyal started a branch of his Banaras Samiti at Bankipore, 
the capital of Bihar, for the purposes of recruiting young men from 
there. One of the enthusiastic organizers of this branch was 
Bankim Chandra Mitra, later on convicted in the Banaras Conspi¬ 
racy Gase.^32 fje instilled “love of the country” into his followers 
and asked them to prepare themselves up for driving the British out 
of the country. Bankim Mitra was ably assisted by one Raghubir 
Singh in the distribution of “Liberty Leaflets” Later he was 
sentenced to two years* imprisonment. He was followed by one 
Rebati Nag, though afterwards killed by his own fellow conspirators. 
He incited Bihar students against the Government and asked them 
to emulate the Bengal revolutionaries. He also presented before 
themselves the ideal of Ram Rajya —the highest conception of an 
ideal Hindu society, 

Orissa like Bihar was yet to create a name and history. Jati- 
ndra Nath Mukherji, Manoranjan, Chittapriya and Narendra 
immortalised themselves by sacrifleing their lives for the cause of 
freedom.^®* In order to get money for the revolutionary work 
they organized many dacoities with the help of taxis or even without 
them. One such dacoity was the Gordonreich dacoity.^^® gome 
of their comrades like Patit Pavan and Radha Charan were sente¬ 
nced to 7 years imprisonment while Radha Raman and Hiralal 
were imprisoned for two years. And ten days after this dacoity, 
the same gang relieved a rich merchant of Balighat of his money. 
The gang was very active and alert. Once a Government spy came 
in their company at Pathuriaghata where Jatindra lived and which 
was the main rendezvous of the revolutionaries, he was immediately 
done away with. But far more exciting and thrilling was their 
final battle with the police where they fought with them and ulti-^ 
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mately gave up their lives. Thus, Ghittapriya was killed in an 
encounter in the jungle: Jatindra died in hospital after severe 
injuries from the police firing and Maiioranjan and Narendra were 
executedTheir friend Jyotish was sent to a lunatic asylum 
where he died after some time. In this connection it may be said 
that of its own, the police might not have caught them hut for the 
public support which was obtained by rnisleadiiig the people and 
telling them that instead of the revolutionaries four or five dacoits 
had taken refuge in the jungle. For Indian ]jolice these tactics 
were not new. 

Though the Jatindra group was finished in the most brutal 
manner, yet it had played a great part by financing their brother- 
revolutionaries. The efforts of such daring heroes were not all in 
vain. They continued to inspire future revolutionaries to do similar 
daring acts and thus it began to appear that the revolutionary 
movement had become a permanent f(;atuie ol the Nationalist 
movement and even the worst type of repression would not damp 
the spirits of the revolutionaries. 

But the pre-war account of the revolutionaries would not be 
complete if we do not mention the activities of Pt. Shyamji 
Krishna Varma and his associates-Madame Kama and S. R. 
Rana. Born in Jd57 in Kathiawar in Western India, he graduated 
at Cambridge and was also called to the Bar. Coming to India, he 
served many .States as Dewan and was much impressed by Arya 
Samaj. He was also much impressed by the views of Lokmanya 
Tilak, but finding little sc^pe of nationalist work in this country, 
he left for England with hit. large booty. In Jan. 1905, he organized 
“Indian Home Rule Society’’^^"^ and published a paper, “The 
Indian Sociologist”. The Society aimed at propagating the cause 
of Indian Home Rule. He also established six Lectureships of 
Rs. 1000 each for Indian scholars and Panditji sought the recom¬ 
mendation of able .Students from Lokmanya Tilak who had recom¬ 
mended Vina>ak Savarkar^^a j^y tfiegc methods he created a circle 
of his own in which he had persons like Vinayak Savarkar, L. 
Hardayal and Madan Lai Dhingra. Pt. Shyamji Krishna Varma 
was also assisted in his pursuits by one Mr. Sardar Singh Rana 
who had offered travelling scholarships’^®. They began to meet 
in a house named as India House. The organ of the Home Rvle 
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Society, “The Indian Sociologist*’, propagated the views of the 
members and had among its objectives “to plead the cause' of India 
and its unrepresented millions before the bar* of public opinion in 
Great Britain and IrelandAs early as 1905, the paper aimed at 
the attainment of absolute freedom from British control. It recom¬ 
mended an extreme form of passive resistance, ‘a complete dissocia¬ 
tion from Englishmen*. In support it quoted Meredith Towiisheud 
andj. R, Seeley. It quoted the following lines from Tolstoy’s 
works : “If the two hundred million Hindus did not submit to the 
British, il they did not enlist, paid no taxes, were not tempted by 
rewards offered by the conquerors and did not submit to the English 
laws introduced among them, then all the Englishmen in the world 
could not enslave India.But Shyamji's views were not limited to 
a passive resistance alone. He justilied such methods of violence and 
warfare as were prevalent in Russia. 

The other associate of Pandit Shyamji Krishna Varina was 
Madame Bhikkaji Rustom K. R. Kama who is also affectionately 
known as the mother of Indian revolution. She had moved to 
Europe in 1902 and worked actively for Indian revolution. She 
attended the International Socialist Congress at Stuttgart 
(Germany) in August 1907 and made a very fiery speech 
condemning the nature of the British rule in Indiai'*^. She 
was ably assisted by Shri Sardar Singh Rana of Limbdi in 
Saurastra. 

Sardar bingh Rana left India in 1898 and since then worked 
with Indian revolutionaries. In 1905, he arranged a meeting of 
Indian patriots and condemned the police action in arresting Babu 
Surendra Nath Bannerji. But the French Government deported 
Sardar Singh to the island of Martinique at the beginning of the 
World War 

The activities of India House in London alarmed the British 
government and various newspapers began a malicious propaganda 
against Shyamji Krishna Varma and his fellow workers. Being far¬ 
sighted, he went to France and settled in Paris but kept himself in 
touch with the activities of India House in London. The outbreak 
of war led him to move on to Switzerland, a n eutral country, where 
he lived till his death in 1930.^^'* 

After Shyamji's departure from Iiondon, his place was taken 
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by Vinayak Damodar Savarkar. In 1907, he celebrated the 50th 
anniversary of the Sepoy Mutiny which he called the first war of 
Independence and in 1908, he celebrated the 51st anniversary. A 
pamphlet *0 Martyrs* was freely distributed in England and in 
India. The pamphlet bore the philosophy of the group. It held as 
its objective the following lines : 

“The battle of freedom once begun 
And handed down from Sire to Son 
Though often lost is ever won'* 

The paper also promised to continue the battle begun in 1857. 
It contained; “Fifty years are past but oh ! restless spirits of 1857 ! 
we promise you with our hearts* blood that your diamond jubilee 

shall not pass without seeing your wishes fulfilled. For, 

the bones of Bahadur Shah are crying vengeance from their grave. 
For the blood of the dauntless Laxmi is boiling with indignation. 
For Shahid Peer Ali of Patna when he was going to the gallows for 
having refused to divulge the secrets of the conspiracy whispered 
defiance to the Fcringhee and said in prophetic words : “You 
may hang me today, you may hang such as me every day, but 
thousands shall still rise in my place-your object will never 
be gained*’. The pamphlet concluded by saying : "Indians ! these 
words must be fulfilled. Your blood, Oh martyrs ! shall be 
avenged*’. 

On the auspicious occasion of these anniversaries, lectures 
were also held justifying the use of bomb and explaining the method 
of its preparation. Some members of the India House began to 
practise revolver-shooting and not long after, a young man named 
Madan Lai Dhingra shot Mr. Curzon Wyllie down.^^® Madan Lai 
surprised everybody by his act and by the defence which he gave 
in his own statement. He engaged no counsel for his defence as he 
did not consider the British government competent to try him. 
Defending his action he held : “And I maintain, that if it is 
patriotic for an Englishman to fight against the Germans, if they 
were to occupy this country, it is more justifiable and patriotic in 
my case to fight against the English. I hold English people 
responsible for the murder of eighty millions of my countrymen 
within the last 50 years and they are also responsible for taking 
away £ 100,000,000 every year from India to this country, 1 also 
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hold them responsible for the hanging and deportation of my 
patriotic countrymen who did just the same as Englishmen here 
arc advising their countrymen to do”. Madan Lai was ultimately 
executed and the police associated Mr. V. D. Savarkar with this 
crime. Though it failed miserably to implicate him in the murder 
of Mr. Curzon Wyllie, yet it satisfactorily achieved its objective 
by arresting Mr. Savarkar who was to be tried in the Nasik con¬ 
spiracy case and was to face other charges. The romantic escape of 
Mr. V. D. Savarkar is yet another feather in his cap. 

The action of Madan Lai Dhingra created a great stir in 
India as well as in England, His own kith and kin at that time 
denounced him and tried to prove that since boyhood he was of a 
wayward and abnormal mind. They dissociated themselves from 
his thinking and acts and professed loyalty to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment^'‘®. But the heroic deed of killing the enemy of his motherland 
and the defence offered by him will go down in history as the 
best words spoken by an Indian patriot. Messrs. Lloyd George 
and Winston Churchill admired the patriotic urge of Madan Lai 
Dhingra. Ireland was gay with his act and the Irish paid glowing 
tributes to his patriotism. Mr. W, S. Blunt wrote in his diaries 
that no “Christian martyr ever faced his judges more fearlessly or 
with greater dignity. He further remarked that the day of Dhingra*s 
execution would be regarded as one of martyrdom in India for 
generations.*’!^^ 

Thus closes the first phase of the Revolutionary Movement in 
India. We may safely agree with Shri N. K. Guha that the first 
stage of the revolutionziry movement “could never be termed as 
revolution. It was an attempt any how to render the government 
impossible.”!^® It may also be said that the Bengal revolutionaries 
had taken a leading role and that they were “Connected with 
other confederations in Northern India”, is clearly proved by the 
exchange of bombs of one and the same type”!^®. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT 
(FROM 1914 TO 1926) 

Much before the ominous outbreak of the World War I in 
1914, the signs of the war became visible and the revolutionaries 
did not wish to miss an opporlunity which such an earthshaking 
movement as the World War was to offer. England’s adversity was 
to be India’s opportunity and so, deepest sympathy was felt for Ger¬ 
many. Thus the antagonists of British imperialism both in India 
and Germany started expressing their sentiments which helped in 
building up a hostile atmosphere against the British Empire and 
also incited the Indian revolutionaries in their activities against 
foreign rule. 

As early as 1911, a large number of Indian students in Ger¬ 
many made contacts with high German officials for an uprising in 
India against the British with the German help but not much came 
out of it though tlie Germans could know how the mind of Indian 
residents worked. But the Indian students never gave up hopes 
and continued to labour for the attainment of their objective. The 
growing antagonism and diplomatic entanglements between Eng¬ 
land and (Jermany specially after the Agadir crisis of 1911, further 
embittered the feelings of the Germans and some important German 
workers began to write against the British government. Von Be¬ 
rnhard! in his book “Germany and the next War”, published in 
October 1911, expresst^d a hope that national minded Hindus would 
unite with the Muslims and create trouble for Great Britain when 
Germany was involved in a war against heH, Similarly on March 
6, 1914 the ‘Berliner Tegablatt’ published an article under the cap¬ 
tion ‘England’s Indian Trouble’. The main theme of this article 
was that the British in India were faced with problems of their own 
existence in the midst of conspiracies and secret societies. It also 
indicated that there existed an organized conspiracy to help Indians 
with arms in California, etc., for uprooting the British Empire.* 
San Francisco conspiracy case of 1917 revealed that Lala Hardayal 
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had, even before 1911, prepared a ground for the fulfilment of the 
objectives of the Ghadr Party. Golifornia, Oregon and Washington 
were the main centres of this conspiracy^. 

It is, therefore, no surprise if a young Tamil named Champak- 
raman Piliai who also happened to be the President of International 
pro-India Committee in Zurich, wrote to the Geiman Consulate at 
Zurich seeking permission to spread anti-Britisli literature'^. In the 
month of October the same year he went to Germany and began to 
work under the guidance of German External Affairs Olfice, He 
was instrumental in founding an Indian National Party in collabo¬ 
ration with the German General Staff. It had in its fold Lala Har- 
dayal, Taraknath Das, Barkatulla, GhaiuJia Chakravarty and H. L. 
Gupta.^ The literature circulated by these men was fully utilized 
by Germans in their own favour. Later on, they utilized the ser¬ 
vices of Mr. Barkatulla in fomenting disloyalty among the Indian 
war prisoners at the hands of Germans. Piliai came in close con¬ 
tacts and was also told the code language of the Germans. Ihis was 
revealed by him to one of his secret agents who w'as expected to es¬ 
tablish a press and circulate war news in Siam and Burma. H. L, 
Gupta worked as a German agent in America for some time and 
he had urged Hei Bohem to go to Siam and invade Burma with 
the aid of his people.® 

The activities dessribed above were not enough. 'I'he German 
General staff was interested in various scheme''. One was associated 
with the Muslims and its centre was to be in the Frontier Province. 
The other was connected with the Ghadr Parly of San Francisco and 
the revolutionary party of Bengal. Both the schemes were under 
the overall supervision of the German Goiisul-General at Washing¬ 
ton, though they were directed by German Council-General posted 
at Shanghai. The interest of the German government is evident 
from the reports of* the French police' that a rebellion was going to 
break out in India and that it would be backed by the Germans. A 
series of events indicating German concrni took place. 

In November 1914, two persons named Pingley (a Maratha) 
and Satyendra Sen (a Bengali) came to Calcutta from America by the 
S. S. Salamir. While Pingley moved to up country for organizing 
a rising there, Satyendra Sen remained at ('lalcutta.’’ .\nd at the 
close of 1914, it was reported that the partners of a Swadeshi cloth 
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shop named Ram Chandra Mazumdar and Aroarendra Chatterjj 
were plotting with Jatin Mukherji, Atul Ghosh and Narendra Bhat- 
tacharji, to collect as many arms as possible®. The revolutionaries 
had further plans of meeting and deciding to raise a rebellion in 
India with German aid and strive for co-operation with the revolu¬ 
tionaries of Siam and other places with that of Bengal, and for this 
purpose a scheme for raising funds through dacoitics was made.^® 
With this purpose the Gardonreich and Beliaghala dacoities were 
committed, a reference to which has already been made earlier. 
The revolutionaries had already sent Shri Bholanath Chatterji to 
Bangkok to meet and contact the revolutionary elements thcrc^^. 
Further assurance of German help was conveyed by Shrijitendra 
Nath Lahiri.12 The Germans also invited an agent to Batavia. So 
Naren Bhattacharji who later on changed his name toM. N.Roy 
was selected and sent abroad. Starting in April, he assumed the 
pseudonym of G. Martin.^® They also sent Shri Abani Mukherji to 
Japan whereas Shri Jatin Mukherji remained in'hiding at Balssor to 
hoodwink the investigators. Qjaite at at the same time, the S. S. 
Maverik left American waters in California^'*. 

After reaching Batavia, Martin was introduced to rheodor 
Halfferich by the German Consul and was informed that a cargo 
full of arms and ammunition was sent to Karachi for helping the 
Indian revolutionaries but on the request of Martin it was directed 
to Bengal which was the stormy centre of the revolutionaries. In 
the meantime Martin managed to send about Rs. 43,000 to a bogus 
firm Harry & Sons whiclvwas established by the revolutionaries^^. 
It is also said that the revolutionaries received nearly 33,000 rupees 
before the authorities could know about it. After having arranged 
for these transactions, Martin returned to India and sat with other 
revolutionaries to plan about their future course of action^®. Their 
first concern was to receive the Maverik cargo and to make the best 
use of the arms received by it. They also decided to distribute 
these arms into three zones : (i) Hatia, (ii) Calcutta, and (iii) Bala- 
sore^'^. It is rightly held that the revolutionaries considered them¬ 
selves strong enough to challenge the local troops but being afraid 
of aid from outside, they decided to blow up the main bridges and 
thus to create natural barriers for the enemyJatindra was depu¬ 
ted to deal with the Madras railway from Balasore, Bhola Nath 
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Ghatterji was asked to go to Ghakradharpur to block the way of 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway whereas Shri Satish Ghakravarti was to go 
to Ajay and destroy the bridge on the E. I. Railway^®. It was also 
decided that the Calcutta group under Narendra Bhattacharji and 
Bepin Ganguli was to take charge of all the arms and arsenals cen¬ 
tred at Calcutta. Their next plan was to capture the Fort William 
and then the whole of Calcutta town^“. 

While different plans were being made, Shri Jadugopal Mukher- 
ji began to arrange for the safe delivery of arms from the Maverik 
at Rai MangaP^. The local Zamindar was also contacted and he 
offered all possible help but the actual delivery was delayed. But 
somehow the police got the clue that Rai Maiigal was going to be 
the place where the Maverick was to land’^. U’hey searched the 
premises of Harry & Sons and arrested some people. All efforts 
were done to keep Halfferich fully informed at Java^^. This was 
hardly enough and the Bengal police made a icarch at the Balasore 
branch of Harry & Sons called as Universal Emporium. They also 
rounded up five Bengal revolutionaries led by Jatin Mukherji and 
Chittapriya Ray Chaudhuri. They died in a heroic manner, though 
their death caused dismay in the ranks of the revolutionaries.^* 

Though all efforts were made to get ihe two ships S. S. Mave¬ 
rick and the Henry land on the Indian shores with arms and am¬ 
munition yet they were foiled because of the efficient intelligence 
system of the American police. The reason why German efforts 
failed was the lack of proper experience in guiding such delicate 
activities. The police, in India, as well as in other countries, was 
always more cautious and experienced to checkmate all efforts to¬ 
wards the infiltration of foreign arms. 

Reminiscent of their past hatred, the Muhajirim across the 
Indian frontier still nursed feelings of great antipathy towards the 
British rule. They engaged themselves in various border conflicts 
in 1915.25 Another factor which increased anti-British feelings 
was the entry of Turkey into the war against Britain in 1914. 
Consequently some 15 students from Lahore and other parts joined 
the ranks of the Muhajirins and later went to Kabul. They were 
joined by some persons from Rangpur, Dacca and Bengal also.^* 
These people helped the Muhajirins in various ways. Further evide¬ 
nce in this case reveals that these activities were directly or indirectly 
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inspired by Maulvi Obeidullah of Deoband Muslim School (Saha- 
ranpur District, U, P.) and Ajaaiana M. Hasan, the head Mauioi of 
that School. • They* had planned the destruction of British rule in 
India by means of an attack from North-Western India.^^ With 
these intentions, Maulvi Obeidullah went to Kabul secretly and got 
into touch with either revolutionaries. But he and his friends were 
interned«and chained though later on released by the efforts of Raja 
Mahendra Pratap who had led a mission to Kabul, 

As a part of the general plan, Maulana Mahmud Hasan, Mian 
Ansari and a few others left for Hedjaj tract of Arabia. There, 
they contacted Ghalib Pasha, then Turkish Military Governor of 
the Hedjaj who issued a declaration of Jehad (Holy War) against 
the British. .Mian Ansari distributed its copies in India as well as 
in Kabul where he went shortly after. Reaching Kabul, he found 
that Indian revolutionaries had already been cordially rexeived by 
the Amir of Afghanistan and that a provisional Government with 
Obeidullah as Home Minister had also been (established.^® Inspired 
by these tidings, Obeidullah wrote to Mahmud Hasan imploring 
him to obtain ‘‘active co-operation” of the Turkish government and 
of the Sheriff of Mecca. He further described the scheme of a Pan- 
Islamic army as the Army ol God. Its headquarters were to be at 
Madina and its branches wiu’c to be located at Constantinople, 
Tehran and Kabul.2® They also found other letters giving an ac¬ 
count of the progress of revolutionary activities in Kabul. They were 
intended to be coinmunicated to Mahmud Hasan. In India they were 
brought by a family servant of two brothers studying in Kabul 

■J’he letters were written in Persian and were sewn up inside 
the lining of a coat that he was putting on. He was caught while 
talking to the father of these brothers and was handed over to the 
Police which got valuable information regarding the sympathisers 
of the revolutionaries. As a result, various persons were interned and 
thus ended the “Silk LetU’.r Conspiracy’’.Uiiforiunately for the 
revolutionaries, a division was caused in the ranks of the Muslim.s 
as a result of the revolt of the Sheriff of Mecca against the Turks in 
the month of June, 1916. Tlie Muslim opinion in India was much 
enraged at the action of the Sheriff of Mecca but the British pui 
down ail this by declaring that the Government would not tolerate 
any condemnation of the Sheriff of Mecca who was their friend. 
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During 1915, 1916 and 1917, Bengal witnessed a series of 
dacoities and murders of police officers, informers of the police and 
those who put obstruction in the work of the revolutionaries includ¬ 
ing dacoities,The murders and dacoities were so many that it 
is not possible to mention each one of them in a work like this. 

The most serious murder was that of Nirod Haidar who unex¬ 
pectedly entered a room where Jatin Mukherji was seated. Four 
days after, one Inspector, Suresh Chandra Mukherji was done away 
with wliilc attempting to arrest one of the revolutionaries of Jatin’s 
group. From 21st October, 1915 to the end of the year there was 
hardly a fortnight when some murder had not occurred. In an 
attempt to murder Inspector .Satlsh Chandra Bannerji, one Sub- 
Inspector was murdered and another badly wounded. On the 27th 
of December, a robbery was committed on two professional book¬ 
makers ijf which the revolutionaries got Rs. 750, though one life 
was lost and it was that of a book-maker. Again Bepin Ganguli*s 
group committed dacoities at Arcadah and Agarpar. Unfortunately, 
in this, Bepin Ganguli was captured with a revolver. 

The bihpur dacoity committed by a different gang deserves 
special mention. In this case the public chased the dacoits in which 
a police constable was killed and nine dacoits were arre.sted thus 
administering a s(iv( re blow to their group. 

In the Eastern Bengal, the house of a well-to-do Zamindar at 
Haripur was sul)jccted to dacoity. -Arnifilwith mau.ser pistols, the 
dacoits looted properly worth Rs. 18,000/-. Again on the 7lh of 
September, a Mymeusingh Bazar at Chandrakona was looted in 
which property worth Rs. 21,000/- was looted. Another important 
dacoity of the year was at Kartola, in Tjlppera district, in which 
rupees 15,000/- were taken away by the dacoits. The most shock¬ 
ing murder was that of Babu Sarat Kumar Basu the Headmaster 
of the Zilla School at Comilla, who was said to have reported about 
the two students who wt'.re found distributing pamphlets. The 
other one was of a Deputy Sup<irintendi nt of Police, named, 
Jatindra Mohan Ghosh On the 19th of December, Dhirendra 
Biswas, a member of a revolutionary gang, was murdered as he was 
suspected to be a police informer. In Northern Bengal an attempt 
was made on the life of Rai Saheb Nand Kumar Basu, the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police. It resulted in the death of his orderly 
14 
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who tried to obstruct the revolutionaries. Again a big dacoity was 
committed in the Rajshahi district where about Rs. 25,000/- were 
looted by the dacoits. 

During the year 1916, PuUn Mukherji, Atul Ghosh and their 
associates became active in Calcutta. On the 17th of January, they 
looted Rs. 6,000/- in a dacoity at Howrah. Another big dacoity of 
the year was in Gopi Roy’s Lane, on 26lh June, in which a sum of 
Rs. 11,500/- was taken away. The victim received a letter from 
one J. Balwanta, Finance Secretary to the Bengal Branch of 
Independent Kingdom ol United India, prt>mising him to return 
part of the jewellery if he did not divulge any thing to the police. 
It also made it absolutely clear that if an attempt to divulge facts 
was made, they would tase revenge. This appeared to be the work 
of Pulin Mukherji’s group. Among the snurdors of the year, the 
murder of Madhusudan Bhaiiacharji at 10 a.m. on 16th January 
may be mentioned. Another muider was that cd' Baraiik Chatterji, 
a Deputy Superintendent. I'hc Government invoked Regulation 
111 of 1818 and also passed ihc Defence of India Act foi the arrest 
and detention ol political olfciiders. 

But East Bengal became a scene oi'many daeoities. The most 
daring of which was that of Gaudora in which about 14,000 rupees 
were looted. A similar dacoity at INatghar in 'I’ippera district 
furnished Rs. 17,500/- tv the revolutionaries. Another notable 
dacoity was Dhanakati dacoity of 9th June in which property valued 
at Rs. 43,000/- was seized by the rcvoluiionarii's. Sahildco dacoity 
in Mymensingh provided^ [iropcrty worth Rs. 80,000/- to the 
revolutionaries. 

'Fhe year 1917 opened with the attempted murder of Gyan 
Bhaumik who had been with the revolutionaries but was reported 
to be giving secret information to the police. Again in January, 
1917, the revolutionaries murdered a number of their group on a 
charge of immorality. A big dacoity was committed on the 15th 
of April 1917, at Jamnagar in Rajshahi district. But after some 
time the police got a clue of it. Another cruel attempt of dacoity 
was made on the 20th of June, 1917, at Rakhalbruz, Rangpur 
district, in which Rs. 29,400/- in cash and ornaments worth R.s. 
1,689/- were taken away by the revolutionaries. The old man was 
dragged from his bed, his fingers cut and his son killed. Similarly 
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on the 27th of October, a dacoity was committed at Abdullapur in 
Dacca district in which property worth Rs. 24,850/- and cash of Rs. 
8,000/- were looted by the revolutionaries. Again on the 3rd of 
November, the revolutionaries seized booty amounting to Rs. 
33,000/-in cash and ornaments^^. And yet another dacoity, which 
is known as Armenian Street dacoit>, was committed in tJie shop of 
a goldsmith at No. 32 Armenian Street, Bara Bazar, Calcutta. 
The dacoits decamped with jewelhny worth Rs. 5,459/-. In this 
dacoity one of their fellow members was badly wounded. The 
revolutionaries after taking him to a lonely place, shot him. Later 
on, on identification the dead body wa.s found to be of one Surendra 
Kushiari. 

During these war years, the revolutionaries were planning a 
sort of a grand revolution and for that matter, all the revolutionaries 
abroad actively moved in tliat direction. While the Indo-German 
conspiracy diverted its energies in trying to send arms and ammuni¬ 
tion, the Jkadr party busied itself in sending Indian revolutionaries 
back to their country to bolster up the revolutionary activities. A 
‘‘Whirlwind Campaign”, was thus organized by Ramchandra and 
his companions. They coji.-idered that particular time as a unique 
one for throwing off the British yoke with the help of the revolution¬ 
aries^'*. A list of the volunteers was, therefore, prepared and funds 
were also collected. I'he mewement was w^ell lespondcd by' revolu- 
uonarics from all parts of the world Canada, Japan, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manila, Singapore, British Guinea, Fizi and South 
Africa. As a result of it, about three thousand persons reached 
India to strike while the iron was hot. 

But the greatest defect of these plans wa's that tlie government 
always got prior information and so it prepared itself to meet the 
situation by passing an Ingress into India Ordinance on the 5th of 
November, 1914^^. It is estimated that the S. S. Korea which left 
San Francisco on August 29, 1914, had about 60 revolutionaries on 
board’". They were further joined by about a hundred. While 
on their way to India they were detained and transferred to another 
ship named, The Tosa Maru, whicli reached Calcutta wdth about 
173 passengers^’. They included largely Sikks from America, 
Manila, Shanghai and Hongkong. Out of these the Government 
intern::! ab.:>ut 100. Despite Government's efforts, a large number 
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of revolutionaries reached India. A general estimate of their 
number is made between three to five thousand apart from 40') Who 
were jailed and 2500 who were confined to their villages. 

It is also gathered that the persons returning to India had 
been given regular instructions for their work in the Punjab and for 
preparing themselves for general uprising. It was also planned 
to spread .seditious idea:, among the Indian .soldiers and also among 
those stationed at Hongkong, Singapore, Penang, Rangoon and 
other places. Seditious speeches were also delivered in the 
Gurdwaras. I'hc passengers coming to India were also given the 
Gkadr booklet ■ Ghadr-i-ga^rj{Echo of Mutiny). 

The last lines of the booklet Ghudi i i,anj were more inflam¬ 
matory and aroused the sympathies of the people to a great e.xteiit. 
Those lines are given as Ibllows : - 

“(1) The English imprisoned the King of Delhi, Bahadur Shah, 
in Burma and blew his sons and grand sons from Canon. 

(2) The Rani of Jhansi became a martyr on the battle field. 
Mangal Pandey was hangoti. M 'ulii Ahmadshah and 'I'aiitia l ope 
were murdered 

(3) Babu Ram Singh was transported and the brave Kukas 
were blown from the mouths of the cannon. 

(4) i'ilak Maharaj is imprisoned in Burma. 

Brother, say now wljat must be done ? Arc you going to sulFex 
kicks and to die ? Are you .still enjoying your lives ? Come, let us 
become martyrs”. The mission which the booklet pr(?aclied w'as : 
*‘VVe should commit daxj^nts on the Government and awaken the 
whole oi the Punjab”. “Rob Europeans of their money and bring 
it to your own u.se”.-*^ Thus the purpose of the revolutionaries 
becomes clear. The Punjab Government testifies that these revolut¬ 
ionaries met at Amritsar in t.<ciobcr, U)l4aiKi discussed plans for 
the general rising aimed at. 

The feelings of the Sikh emigranis were much enraged by the 
callous attitude of the Gov-, rmnent of India in connection with the 
Sikh and Punjabi emigrants on board the steamer, huma Uuia 
Aiaru.'^^ Long before the incitlent, the Sikhs and other Punjabis 
had emigrated to Far Last and America and some of them wanted 
to go to Canada to improve their economic prospects. But the 
Government of Canada had put many obstacles in their way because 
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they were not prepared to entertain further emigrants. Many of 
the emigrants were living there withmit their families and wanted 
to call them back. But they hnd to assure the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment that they had 200 dollars with them, and were further required 
to go there by a continuous journey on a through ticket from India. 
The emigrants there protested again.st these prohibitions and also 
requested the Government of India to help tJicm.'*^- But the Govern¬ 
ment of India did nothing positive in that direction. On the other 
hand, they were interested in their return to their country lest they 
should rouse revolutionary upsurge among Indians there. The requ¬ 
ests of these emigrants were turned down by tJie Canadian govern¬ 
ment, They became more unhappy when a Sikh of Amritsar district, 
who had emigrated from India in tlie early years oi the 20th century 
chartf'red a steamer S. S. h'omagata Maru for carrying a large 
numb('r of the Punjabis to Canada. The sliip readied Vancouver 
on May 23rd but the passengers were refused entry into the 
city and from ihere, they liad to sail back. 'Ihey were certainly in 
bad temper because they had staked all their possessions for the 
venture. Ultimately, they reached India. But in the meantime 
Government ed' India liad alrtady pas.sed Ingress into India Ordi¬ 
nance which had authorized the government to put checks on the 
liberty of the people coming to India, if required.^ They were 
asked to land at Budge Budge and to get into a special train which 
was to carry them to tlie Punjab.-*^ They wanted to go to Calcutta 
aud they refused to enter the train. The police which had already 
provoked them much, ultimately resorted to firing.**® As a result 
many lives were lost. According to Bala Gurdit Singh it was 
actually not a riot but the tyranny of ihe police in which many 
''valuable lives were lost. The casualties .were much higher than 
they were actually reported.'*'^ The government report that the 
emigrants had arms, seems to be utterly baseh ss. The testimony 
of Baba Gurdit Singh seems to be more reliable when he said that 
the passengers were searched a number of times on the vessel and 
that when he got the information that few pistols have been .sold, 
he made the passengers to throw them. But the Government, 
instead of showing any sympathy towards them, harassed them 
beyond the point of toieradon and one feels like agreeing with Dr. 
R, C. Mazumdar that “When all the facts are known, the Budge- 
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Badge massacre would be placed in the same category as that at 
JaLlianwala Bagh” 

Thus, due to inflamed feelings of the emigrants arising out 
of tlie ill-treatment meled to them by the Government of India and 
the influence of seditious preacliings and teachings for organising 
a general uprising in the country, they resorted to a number of 
dacoities including murders and other crimes. It appeared as if a 
wave of political crimes and dacoities had gripped the province of 
the Punjab. Aticrapls were made to derail the trains on the 13rd, 
6th, 7th, 15ih, 18th and 21st of January.^® They even menaced 
the police guard stationed at the Bridge. But this was not enough 
according to them. They attempted to foment disatfection among 
Indian soldiers and prepared them for a mutiny against the British 
power.^® EfToi is of this nature were made, in and outside India, 
lor instance, at Feroaepore and Hongkong^^^, the sepoys of 26ih 
Punjab infantry, at /imbala among the sowais ana other ranks oi 
Hodbons Horse, at Meerut among the sowars of the 12th Cavalry, 
sepoys of 28tJi Pioneers and at Lahore among the Cavalry men. 
Attempts of the same nature were made at Fy/sabad, Banaras, 
Kanpur, Allahabad, Agra, Baimu and JNowshera. They also tried 
to loo. the govcinmctii. treasury at Mogu. They were challenged 
by a sub-inspccior of police but he and Jwala bingh Zaildar were 
murdered. The whole afi'air proved very costly for the conspiratois. 
Dhian Singii and Chandra Singh, the two conspirators, died resist¬ 
ing their arrest wliile 11 of them were subsequently hanged.®^ 

It is also gathered that these emigrants and revolutionaries 
held several meetings at ^LadhowaJ, Moga, Bhadowal, Jhar Sahib, 
Kairon, Amritsar, Lahal, Dhudari, Dhudhar and Gujarwal.^2 They 
made various plans “to print seditious literature, seduce troops, loot 
treasuries and thanas, manufacture bombs, procure arms, murder 
loyal subjects and officials, destroy railways and telegraphs, seduce 
villagers and commit dacoitie.i in furtherance of the cause'*.®® I’hey 
fixed dates for the general rebellion and seditious and revolutionary 
literature such as the Ghadr^ History of India by Bhai Parmanand, 
pamphlets such as Ghcdr-i-Ganj, ^jkadr Sandesha afid AUan-i-jang, 
were circulated among thv-m.-'^ The Allan-i-jang .sounded the decl¬ 
aration of war. To all intents, it became clear that all these acti¬ 
vities described above were carried with one aim and it was to 
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prepare the country for a general uprising. The outbreak of the 
World War, the critical and adverse positions of the British in it, 
the German onslaught in the beginning ami the .special interest she 
showed in helping iht* n'voluiionarics with arms anil 'dinmunition, the 
help which was given by Afghanistan, Turkey and other countries, 
the organizational help and propaganda made by the Ohadr 
party of America and the entliusiastic response given by the Indian 
revolutionaries were favourable factors for preparing the country 
for a general uprising. 

Babu Rash Behari Bose of Delhi Bomb outrage fame was, in 
fact, the principal organizer of the revolutionary activities in nor¬ 
thern India. He had defied all efforts of the Indian police to arrest 
him and remained meognito, He selected Banaras as the centre 
of his activities and remained there Ibr a longer part of 1914.^^ 
Banaras had already been established a.s a centre of revolutionary 
activities by the Beng.il revolutiojiarics. The brain of this centre 
was a young B''.ngali school student, tiamed, Sachindra Nath Sanya! 
The inusherh't Sumti which was later on named as Young Men's 
A.ssoeiation was used by him as a centre for preaching dis-affcction 
and disloyalty. It is reported tliat in 1915 young Sachindra visited 
Calcutta and got into contact with the Raja Bazar centre of the 
Aiiusheda i Samiti. There ii ' met Shri Suresh Chandra Ghosh who 
later on introduced him to Shri Hash Behari Bose who sent one of 
his lieutenants along with him to visit the centres of Sachindra’s 
activity^®. They went to Banaras, Kanpur, Lucknow, Agra, Ayo- 
dhya, Allahabad and other places. Pratul reported favourably about 
Sachindra’s activities'^. Impressed by Sachindra's organizing capa¬ 
city Rash Behari came to Banaras along with Sachindra and began 
to organize work with him as his chief lieutenant.^® Here, he was 
ably assisted by Vinayak Rao Kaple, Damoclar Swaroop, Pratap 
Sinha, Avadh Behari, Balmukund, Bachcha bingh, Kartar Singh 
and Vishnu Ganesh Pingley^^. Pinglcy told Rash Behari about the 
coming of four thousand men from America for the sake of a rebel¬ 
lion and that about 20,000 more were expected. Ihere upon. 
Rash Behari decided to propagate mainly amrmg Indian soldiers 
and thus, exhorted them to join in the general uprising. It wat not 
an easy job to win the confidence of the soldiers and to spread disa¬ 
ffection among them. Sachindra in his autobiography describes 
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how he and his men tried to contact Indian soldiers from Dinapore 
to Jullundur and how many of them promised to join the rebellion 
when it had actually begun, though two regiments promised to give 
a start to it®°. 

Babu Rash Behari sent his most trusted agents to spread disa¬ 
ffection among the Indian soldiery. Damodar Swaroop was sent 
to Allahabad, Priyanath and Bibhuti went to Banaras, Shri Biswa- 
nath Pandey visited Ramnagar, Mangal Pande and Dilla Singh were 
to do their work in Secrole and Nalini Mukherji was to go tojub- 
bulpore Similarly Pingley, Kartar Singh and some others went to 
the Cantonments of Lahore, Ambala, Ferozepur, Rawalpindi and 
Meerut*’^. The idea of spreading disaffection among soldiers was a 
novel feature. It was not practised hitherto by Indian revolutiona¬ 
ries after 1900 or so. 

The general plan of the uprising as given by Sachindra is that 
on a particular night, sepoys of various Cantounu uis were to attack 
bingiish soldiers and were to arrest them or to kill them which was 
to be followed by the cutting of telephone wires, the looting of 
Government treasury and releasing the prisoners from Jails, They 
were to elect somebody to take charge of general administration and 
all of them were to assemble at Lahore^^. 

In order to see that the rebellion occurred simultaneously in 
the country, the revolutionaries kept Bengal revolutionaries well 
informed about their plans. They were specially requested to sup¬ 
ply bombs in large quantities. I’he statements and reminiscences 
of several Bengal revolutionaries bear testimony to the general exci¬ 
tement spread among the revolutionaries and how they made vast 
preparations by way of collecting money tlnough dacoities and pro¬ 
curing information of licensed guns and revolvers and the number 
of arms which could be available to them from various police sta¬ 
tions, Thus it is true that a “vague sense of an impending rebellion 
was somehow created among the people from Dacca to Lahore and 
bombs were safely brought from Bengal to Banaras and from there 
to Lahore^*, 

After these preliminaries, Babu Rash Behari Bose left for 
Lahore via Delhi. February 21, 1915 was fixed as the date of simu¬ 
ltaneous uprising. But otjc Kripal Singh, a police informer who 
had got himseli enrolled as a member of the Rash Behari group 
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divulged the date fixed for it.**^ The revolutionary group 
immediatcl changed the date for 19th February but that too was 
communicatedly by him to the police. The government took im¬ 
mediate steps by removing the suspected regiments and by arresting 
a large number of persons. But Rash Behari Bose and Pingley evaded 
arrest and came back to Banaras. Thus, the whole plan appeared 
to have miscarried and the hopes of Rash Behari and his associates 
were dashed to the ground.®^ This led to the escape of Shri Rash 
Behari Bose to Japan®® and the arrest of Shri Sachindra Nath San- 
yal and his close associate, Nagenclra Nath Dutia alias Girija Babu 
of Eastern Bengal. Many persons became approvers and “ten were 
sentenced to long imprisonment and Sachindra Nath Sanyal was 
transported for iifi;’*. 1 he evidence shows various charges of tam¬ 
pering with the loyalty of the troops and circulation of seditious 
leaflets.®^ 

The brave and undaunted Pingley once again tried his hand at the 
Indian soldiers at Meerut. But he was arrested on March 23, 191-5, 
in the lines of Tith Indian Cavalry with a box of tin in his posse¬ 
ssion having ten bombs “suflicient to annihilate half a regiment.”®® 
It may be pointed out that tluring the investigatioii.s, the 
police were informed by one Vibhuti that he had stayed in the house 
of one Suresh Babu in Ghandranagore. Immediately the house was 
searched and a virtual aimouiy was found in his house. It contai¬ 
ned “450 six-chambered revolvers, a tin of cartridges for the same, 
a breech loading rille, a double-barrelled 500 Express rifle, a 
double barrelled gun. Seventeen daggers, a number ol cartiidges 
and a packet of gun powder, several Swadhin bharat and Liberty 
leaflets'*®®. By a close study, it becomes clear that with tlie excep¬ 
tion of one, all were Bengali youths who had their inspiration from 
Bengal revolutionaries and Babu Rash Behari Bose who was popu¬ 
larly called as “Rasooda.*"^® 

Pingley and others were arrested and tried by Special Tribunals 
constituted under the Defence of India Act in what is known as the 
Lahore conspiracy cases. According to the Sedition Committee 
Report, “in one of these cases, 61 accused were before the Court, 
there were 404 prosecution witnesses and 228 persons were called 
as witnesses by the defence. In another, the accused numbered 74, 
the prosecution witnesses 365 and the defence witnesses 1,042. In 
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a third, the figures were 12, 86 and 44, As a result of all the cases, 
28 persons were hanged, 29 were acquitted and the rest were senten¬ 
ced to transportation or imprisonment. Some mutinous soldiers of 
two regiments were tried by Court Martial and a few murderers, 
dacoits and train-wreckers were dealt with by the ordinary 
Courts.”^* 

Thus the plan of a general rebellion was frustrated and the 
grandiose schemes of revolutionaries brought to nought due to trea¬ 
chery in their ranks and utter vigilance on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment. It may also be stated that the revolutionaries were inexpe¬ 
rienced in organizing mass uprisings and lacked proper training for 
it. Why did they take one Kripal Singh in confidence when he 
was not a trusted confident of theirs. But these drawbacks are 
generally found with the efforts of the pioneers and ail credit should 
be given to those who organized it because it gave them lessons and 
the needed training for future attempts of this type. The mere idea 
of a general uprising at that time appeared fascinating, exciting 
and altogether a novel one. The lives so lost were the sacrifices on 
the altar of liberty and it may be said that they were not lost 
in vain. 

Another important feature of this second phase was the he¬ 
roic effort and sacrifice made by Raja Mahendra Pratap of Hathras 
district in U. P. A patriot since his boyhood, he attended the Indian 
National Congress in 1906 and took a vow of using only Swaceskt 
goods in accordance with the resolution On the outbreak of 
World War 1, he left for Europe and met Lala Hardayal.^^ Along 
with him he went to G^many where he was given a right royal 
welcome and was granted an interview with the Kai.ser. He appro¬ 
ached the German government which ultimately became interested 
in India’s freedom struggle. There upon the German Chancellor 
wrote about 26 letters to Indian Princes and a mission was sent to 
Afghanistan.^'* Before the departure of the mission consisting of 
the Raja and some others, the German Chancellor gave him a letter 
promising support in his efforts for the emancipation of India. The 
mission is also called as Indo-German mission. It consisted of the 
Raja, Maulana Barkatullah and Dr. Von Hentiz of the German 
Diplomatic service^^. On his way he visited Turkey where the Sul¬ 
tan gave him a letter for the Ameer of Afghanistan. Maulana Bar- 
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katullah also secured a Futwa (Order) from the Shcikh-ul-Islam asking 
the Muslims of India to join hands with the Hindus.^® 

After suffering a lot, the mission, under the leadership of the 
Raja, reached Kabul where too he was given a royal reception. 
The members of his mission were treated as loyal guests. A few 
days later, the mission was received by king Habibuliah. After 
many meetings, a provisional government of India was made with 
Raja Mahendra Fratap as the President. Barkatullah as the Prime 
Minister and Obeiduliah as the Home Minister.” Tiie provisional 
governraent began to deal with the Afghan Government directly. 
It sent sov.nal missions, issued many proclamations and contacted 
the Gzar of Russia also.’“ The Raja is supposed to have written to 
the Russian Czar on a ^‘plate of solid gold". But it did not bear 
much fruit though later on, he was cordially received by Leon 
Trotsky'^®. As nothing tangible came out of this mission, the Raja 
returned to Berlin. He was received by the German Chancellor. 
Subsequently, the Raja spent many years in visiting Japan, China, 
Russia and other countries. I'he purpose of his visit was to 
“promote a lebellion in India. 

Though the Raja’s efforts did not succeed, yet his sacrifice, 
resoured Illness and his patriotic fervour which inspired him 
to leave his state and Iiks country for her liberation, deserve 
admiration. 

Another iinportauL pha^e of the revolutionary movement 
begins alter the suspension of tiic Non-Co-opei'ation movement by 
Mahatma Gandhi. Although the events happening in between 
1921 and 22 were in themselves humiliating and insulting yet the 
revolutionaries did not want to do anything which might disturb the 
rising tempo of the Satyagraha and Non-Go-operation movements. 
On an appeal from Desh Bandhu Chittaranjan Das that they should 
give a trial to Mahalmaji’s non-violent movements, some of them 
specially the JugarUur group joined the Congress and took part in 
Gandhiji’s movement though the Anusheelan party followed its own 
programme of reorganization®^. They began to publish '^the Hak 
Katlia*\ a periodic leaflet. Putting faith in Gandhiji’s movements 
these terrori.sts who joined the Congress “made the Congress and 
Its volunteer movement in Bengal a mightyforce.’’®^ They also 
“saw in Satyagraha (since 1921) a new and honourable way of 
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harnessing the forces of freedom.'*®^ But when, due to the mistakes 
of a few persons, Mahatma ji suspended the Non-Co-operation Move¬ 
ment, the revolutionaries got much disappointed. Some also thought 
about the ineffectiveness of the principle of Non-Violence and some 
lost their faith in the infallibility of Mahatmaji's doctrine of Non- 
Violence and Non-Co-operation. They began to think of reorganiz¬ 
ing themselves again and consequently new groups came- into 
existence and notable among them was the Chittagong group led 
by Shri Surya Sen.®^ Similarly, there came about a Dacca group 
of revolutionaries. It was founded by Hem Chandra Ghosh and in 
due course was divided into two groups namely Sri Sangha and the 
Bengal Volunteers.®'^ Again, both the Chittagong and the Dacca 
groups were attached with the Jugantm group. And when these 
groups thought of doing something, financial handicap began to 
block their way.®® In order to get over the financial difficulty, they 
resorted to dacoities. Consequently on 3rd August 1923, the 
revolutionaries raided the Shankhari Tola Post Office but they 
could get no money'^^. It was not a well thought out attempt 
and so, beyond killing the Post-master, nothing came of 
it. A man named Narendra was ultimately sentenced to trans¬ 
portation. 

On the 9th of September, the same year, the annual death 
ceremony of Shri Yatindra Nath Mukherji was observed with great 
enthusiasm. The government felt very uneasy but nothing could 
be done to prevent it. In December, a dacoity occuned in 
Chittagong and the Police Inspector who went to enquire about it, 
was shot dead, and the government failed to catch the assasin.®® 
Naturally the government became panicky and alaimed. Then 
came the attempt on the life of Sir Charles Tegart who had been 
instrumental in getting several persons arrested, harassed and 
humiliated. He was responsible for the most brutal and unnatural 
treatment against the revolutionaries. The revolutionaries were 
for a long time after him and one, Gopi Mohan Saha, became 
desperate and he shot a man coming from Tegart’s house, believing 
that he was Tegart himself. He was one, Mr. Day, a Calcutta 
business-man and when Gopi Mohan came to know that, he became 
very sad and admitted in the Court that he wanted to kill Tegart 
and expressed his great sorrow at the murder of an innocent English 
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man^^. The police treated him most brutally but he negatived all 
their attempts to turn, him into an approver. He was sentenced to 
death and is said to have written the following sentence on one of 
the walls of his cell that there was no place for non-violence in the 
field of Indian politics.®® ^ STflllTK WT ^ I 

The execution and martyrdom of Shri Gopi Mohan Saha 
created a great sensation among the people of Bengal and it appeared 
that the sleeping lion was once again aroused. The Provincial 
Political Conference at Serajgunj passed a resolution eulogising the 
bravery of Gopi Mohan baha. I’he resolution too caused much 
excitement among the people and Mahatma Gandhi criticised it in 
strong terms. But Desh Bandhu Chittaranjan Das emphatically 
defended the Serajgunj resolution.®^ However, the wholesale con¬ 
demnation of Gopi Mohan Saha’s action by Mahatma Gandhi gave 
a clue to the government which put Bengal under an Ordinance 
and every body susp;cted of revolutionary activity was put inside 
the jail.In Calcutta they searched the office of the Congress 
party and that of the Swarajya party. Prominent political leaders 
like Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, Anil Baran Ray and Satyendra 
Mitra along with some Jugantar leaders were imprisoned.®^ Shri 
Subhas Chandra Bose who was also most popular among the political 
leaders was treated as the most dangerous political prisoner and 
put into Mandalay jail where years ago they had incarcerated Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak. The same year an attempt was made on the 
life of Mr. Bruce and later on, the police discovered the bomb 
factory of Faridpur.®^ The police arrested two persons with pistols 
and on the 18th of October Shri Yogesh Ghatterji, popularly known 
as Yogesh Da’*, was arrested at the Howrah station. Some 
papers found with him revealed that the revolutionary movement 
was making rapid progress in many districts outside Bengal. 
The government, therefore, became alert and adopted strictest 
measures. 

The release of Sachindra Nath Sanyal due to general amnesty 
gave him another opportunity to organise revolutionary activity 
once again®®. He had already founded a revolutionary Society and 
while he was organizing it, the Auusheelon Sarniti of Bengal sent Shri 
Kshetra Singh who opened an Askram religious institution) named 
as halyuH Ashram.^’’ It was just to cover t.he revolutionary activities. 
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Here he met Shri Shachindra Nath Bakshi and Manmath Nath 
Gupta.®® For a long time Shachindra Babu’s Society named as 
Indian Republican Society and Anusheelan. Society worked separately 
but experience taught them to get together and work for the 
common cause. And when both the groups united they gave a new 
name to their organization -the Hindustan Republican Associa¬ 
tion.®® Its constitution was drafted. Its object was to establish 
Federated Republic of the United States of India through organized 
armed revolution. I’hey aimed at giving autonomy to the Provinces 
in internal matters, introducing adult franchise anti establishing a 
society in which there would be no exploitation of it is 

difficult to say whether these revolutionaries were infiueiicet] by the 
communist ideology. But the leaflet named, “The Rcvolutiow.iry'’, 
circulated in i925 definitely affirms that the revolutionaries had in 
their mind the example and ideals of Soviet Russia.^®^ but they 
also claimed to have the ideals of the ancient sages of India But 
claiming to have learnt the objectives of the ancient Rishis does not 
disqualify one to think on the lines of Uommunisl philosophy and 
the mere mention that they had the ideals of Soviet Russia in their 
minds, is enough to prove that they were influenced by those 
objectives. That is why it is difficult to agree with Shri Manmath 
Nath Gupta when he says that not only the writer of the 
pamphlet but no other revolutionary of those days understood the 
Russian ideals.i®^ 

The people who were leading the niovcmenl in Banaras were 
Shri Shacliindranath Bakshi, Slirl Ravirulra Mohan Kar and Shri 
Rajendra Nath Lahiri. Irf Kanpur, it was being organized by Shri 
Suresh Bhattacharya (known as Suresh Babu). Pt. Ram IVasad 
Bismil, who had an experience of arms and ammunition from the 
days of Mainpuri conspiracy case and wdio had been recently 
released, joined this group and organized it^®^. Bismil had a friend, 
Ashfaqulla, who vvas a religious devotee and a poet too. He was 
taken in the group on his own entreaties to BismiP®'-*. Bismil and 
Ashfaqulla were joined by (_>nf very powerful person, Roshan Singh 
of Shahjahanpur. H«; had also taken part in the Non-Go-operation 
movement. The group also had the services of one Trem Krishna 
belonging to the district of Shahjahanpur which had given Bismil, 
Ashfaqulla and Roshan Singh to the party.^®® 
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Among other leaders were Shri Shachindra Nath Bakshi who 
started his revolutionary work from Banaras and then moved 
to Jhansi and Lucknow.It is said that the organisational work 
which he did in Jhansi was of considerable importance and later on 
yielded good followers in Vaishampayan, Bhagwan Das and 
Sadasliiva.i“® Sirnilaily Shri Suresh Chandra Bhattacharya recru¬ 
ited some young men in Kanpur, who, in days to come, earned a 
good name. They were Batukeshw'ar Dult, Kaj Kumar Singh 
and Vijaya Kumar.^®^ Among other leaders of Kanpur mention 
will have to be made of one Ram Dularey Trivedi who had 
also taken part in the Non-Go-operation Movement.Shri 
Mukundilal of Mainpuri conspiracy case had also joined hands with 
them^^L 

Among other young recruits to the revolutionary group was 
Shri Chandra Shekhar Azad who joined them at a comparatively 
young age but who had by then made a great name for his fearless¬ 
ness and devotion to work.^^* When caught by the police in the 
Non-Go-operation movement, he gave his name as Azad (Free) 
and his father’s name as Hwaoheen ^another substitute word for 
independent or frec).^^^ He was given the punishment of 15 canes 
and they were most brutally inflicted on his body. He bore all of 
them in a heroic manner, each time saying 'Mahatma Uanahi^ki-JaV — 
which had become the war-cry of the freedom lightcrs^^'*. He was 
joined by Seth Damodar Swaroop, Bhupendra Nath Sanyal, 
Ram Krishna Khatri, Ram Nath Pandey and Praxivesh Chatterji. 
Messsrs. Ram Nath Pandey and Pranvesh Chatterji were 
responsible for bringing Shri Chandra Shekhar Azad in the 
group.^'^ 

Despite numerous obstacles, the rcl^olutionary upsurge had 
gripped many young patriotic persons and the network of the 
revolutionary movement had spread from Calcutta to Lahore. One 
single instance is that their leaflet, ‘The Revolutionary’, was 
distributed in all the principal towns of the country from Peshavar 
to Rangoon.The government, too, was considerably alarmed 
but as usual the revolutionaries began u> suffer from financial 
handicaps. They resolved their difliculties by mutual subscriptions 
but when these failed to meet their needs they were compelled to 
resort to dacoity.^^^ First of all, the dacoities were committed in 
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the villages, but when almost nothing came from them^^®, the 
revolutionaries became desperate and thought of looting the govern¬ 
ment treasury from a running train at Kakori, a small village in 
Lucknow district.^i® Another reason for the immediate necessity 
of money was that the revolutionaries had got secret information 
that a big lot of arms and ammunition had come on a ship.^^® Be 
that as it may, the plan for looting government treasury was made 
at the initiation of Pandit Ram Prasad Bismil. In the beginning 
the proposal was opposed by Shri Ashfaqulla Khan, a fellow¬ 
revolutionary, who was very loyal to the party. j-jg thought that 
by so doing they would be challenging tlic whole might of the 
British Government which would at once come to know that the 
revolutionaries had again become strong in the United Provinces 
and would not deter from crushing and exterminating the entire 
group But some young desparadoes and the more aggressive 
and hot-blooded in the group insisted on challenging the govern¬ 
ment in that manner. Time and the later events proved tliat 
Shri Ashfaqulla was correct. So many lives were lost and 
with these, the cream of the group was annihilated for almost 
nothing. 

In the beginning the revolutionaries were not able to decide 
about the manner and place for the dacoity. At first they thought 
of doing it at a small railway station but later on tliey realized that 
it would require more men and involve a great risk. So they 
decided to commit the dacoity after stopping the train by pulling 
its chain.^23 They picke^ up ten of their most skilful persons incl¬ 
uding the powerful Ashfaqulla Khan who had Opposed the measure 
in the beginning but when the group decided in favour of the 
dacoity, he, like a loyal and devoted follower, joined them to offer 
his best at the altar of freedom. Thus on 9th they started from 
Shahjahanpur with their implements. They soon came to learn 
that some other treasury was going on the same train and there 
were armed men with it. There were some English troops includ¬ 
ing a Major of the army.^-'’ But as the revolutionaries had decided, 
they took a plunge and at Kakori, they pulled the chain of a second 
class compartment and the train stopped. Pt. Ram Prasad Bismil 
was leading them as u-^ual. At once according to the plan, two 
persons were kept as guards on two sides of the train and they 
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continued firing intermittently.The passengers were told that 
they should remain at their places and would not be disturbed as 
they wanted to loot the government money only. They at once 
belaboured the guard and asked him to lie on the ground. They 
got the government treasury which was in a very strong iron box. 
With great difficulty they could open it.^^e The whole work was 
done within 10 minutes and though they had been instructed not 
to kill the passengers or to refrain from taking their lives yet 
unfortunately one person was killed.The passengers were repe¬ 
atedly told not to get down from the train and if they would, they 
would be shot at. Despite repeated warnings a passenger got down 
and while he was attempting to go to the other compartment, 
where probably his wife was, that he was shot. The Indian armed 
petrol made no attempts to move and the English troops did not 
even like to open the windows of their compartment.Though 
only one person was killed but the English I, D. T. reported that 
the lives of several English men and Indians were lost Evidently 
the police wanted to make a good case out of it.^^s 3 ^^ undaunted 
by what had happened, the revolutionaries started towards Lucknow 
with the entire booty, which was distributed amongst them liber¬ 
ally. According to Pi. Ram Prasad Bismil the revolutionaries 
first cleared their debt out of this money, and .sent rupees one 
thousand for purchasing the arms. Money was sent to every 
centre of revolutionary activity. A young group of the revolution¬ 
aries who wanted to prepare bombs, sought monetary help and 
that was readily given.^^® 

Pt. Ram Prasad Bismil and his friends were sure that the 
police would not be able to get any trace ,of it as they were proud 
of their men and organization but ultimately they were duped by 
their own men who gave out all secrcts.^"*^ In his poetic language 
Pt. Ram Prasad Bismil refers to this event in these words : “But 
there was a snake in the sleeves and it bit them so severely that 
they were beaten completely*’. He further refers to these men by 
saying that they “whom we regarded as our necklace, acted like 

cobra snakes to finish them'* /*^^ 

As usual, the police became extra-cautious and started its 
enquiries with great care and when one or two notes of the looted 
money were found in the city of Shahjalianpur, the police enquiry 

15 
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was intensified.133 Pt^ Ram Prasad Bismil was warned in time by 
his friends and others that he was sure to be caught but he had 
great faith in his group and also wanted to test the sympathies 
of the people and so did not go in hiding. There is a constant 
reference in his autobiography that if he wanted to fly away, he 
could have done before being caught and even after his arrest, but 
he did not do so. Though only 10 persons had taken part in the 
dacoity, the police arrested about 40 personsincluding Bismil, 
Roshan Singh, Shachindra Nath Sanyal, Manmath Nath Gupta, 
Yogesh Chandra Ghatterji, Mukundilal, Gobind Gharan Kar, Raj 
Kumar Singh, Ram Krishna Khatri, Vishnu Sharan Dublish, 
Suresh Chandra Bhatlacharya, Bhupendra Nath Sanyal, Ram 
Dularey Trivedi, Prem Krishna Khauna and Pranvesh Ghatterji 
Shri Ashfaqulla and Shachindra Bakshi were arrested later and 
tried separately. The police also arrested Seth Damodar Swaroop 
who was later released on account of serious illness.^^** 

Soon after their arrest, Banarsi Lai and Indu Bhushan Mitra 
becami; approvers.^^^ So was also the case with Baiiawaii Lai and 
Gopi Mohan of KanpurThe result was that the police came 
to know every bit about them. The only saving grace was that 
there was no approver from Banaras so the police could not get 
all information about the revolutionary activities of Banaras. 
Out of the arrested revoluiionarics, only three were released, Seth 
Damodar Swaroop on account of serious illness and Shiva Giiaran 
Lai of Agra and Veer Bhadra Tewari of Kanpur and Orai were 
released under mysterious circumsiances.^'“^ The revolutionaries 
were tried under section 1^1 (War against his Majesty), 120 (Non- 
I’olitical coiispiracy), 396 (Murder and dacoity) and 302 (Murder)^'*^ 
of the 1. P. C. Pandit Jagat Narain Mulla was representing the 
case of the government and the case of the revolutionaries was 
being fought by an eminent Congress leader, Pt. Govind Ballabh 
Pant who was assisted by Messrs. Bahadurji, G. B. Gupta and 
Mohan Lai Saksena.^-*^ ^ ^aid that Shri Mulla, Government’s 
advocate, used to get rup<*es fVJO per day. It is estimated that the 
governmeui spent about 10 lacs of rupees in this case.'*^ The 
case lasted lor about 18 months. Quite unexpectedly, Pt. Ram 
Prasad Bismil, Rajeudra Lahiri and Roshan Singh were executed. 
vSliri Sachiudta Nallr Sanyal was transported for life and Manmath 
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Nath Gupta was given 14 years* imprisonmem. Shri Yogesh 
Ghatterji, Mukundilal, Govind Charan Kar, Raj Kumar Singh 
and Ram Krishna Khatri were imprisoned for 10 years. Vishnu 
Sharan Dublish, Suresh Chandra Bhattacliarya were imprisoned 
for 7 years; Bhupendra Nath Sanyal, Ram Dularey 'I'rivedi and 
Prem Krishna Khanna were given 5 years’ imprisonment and Shri 
Pranvesh Ghatterji was to remain in jail for four years.^^ In 
this connection, Shri Ashfaqulla Khan and Shachindra Bakshi 
were arrested later and while Ashfacjulla was hanged Shri Bakshi 
was transported for life. Not satisfied with these severe punishm¬ 
ents, the government preferred to appeal against part ol the judge¬ 
ment for the enhancement of their terms of imprisonment and 
though it was unusual, the terms of imprisonment of 5 persons— 
Yogesh Chandra Ghatterji, Govind Charan Kar, Mukundilal and 
Suresh Chandra Bhattacharya were enhanced. In case of Shri 
Yogesh Ghatterji, Govind Charan Kar and Mukundilal, it was raised 
to transportation for. life while Messrs. Suresh Chandra Bhatta¬ 
charya and V. S. Dublish were given 10 years imprisonment.^'*^ 
Manmaih Nath Gupta’s term of imprisonment was not raised 
considering his young age. 

Despite these heavy sentences and tlie determined attitude of 
the government, the public tried its best to get execution order 
condoned and for that purpose several members of the Central 
Assembly entreated the Governor-General.^'*'* Twice the dates on 
which the execution was to be done were postponed. Many mem¬ 
bers of the Provincial Assembly requested the Governor to reduce 
the punishment in case of those who were ordered to be executed-’*^ 
From the autobiography of Shri Ram Prasad Bismil which is a 
very very important document, it is reve^iied that Shri Bismil too 
made a mercy petition to the Judge, Chief Court and later on to the 
Governor and Governor-General but to no effect. The purpose in 
filing a mercy petition and defence w'as first to lest the sense of jus¬ 
tice of the foreign government which was pre-determined about the 
punishment.*'*" The Judges somewhat took ill of Pt, Ram Prasad’s 
mercy petition because the grounds which he had given were just 
ones and exposed the cruel intention of the government from be¬ 
fore. It was decided that as Pt. Ram Prasad Bismil had used bad 
language against the Judges and exposed the C. 1. D. people and 
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imputed motives to them, he was considered an insolent convict 
and he was not granted pardon.Bismil also refers to the efforts 
made by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya in this connection but 
the government kept a relentless attitude and secretly communica¬ 
ted to the jail authorities that the order for execution stood.^®° Pt. 
Ram Prasad also mentions in his autobiography chat in order to 
test the sense of British justice, he preferred an appeal to the Privy 
Council which also made no alterations.^^' Though Shri Bismil 
knew what was going to happen, yet he observed all these forma¬ 
lities to test the British sense of justice.^^^ Shri Bismil also tells 
how the Criminal Intelligence Department influenced the Judiciary 
in writing the judgement of the cases. He also mentions how in¬ 
nocent persons were implicated in the Bareilly police constable 
murder case.‘^^ In Kakori dacoity case too, the Intelligence De¬ 
partment had iheii say. They had several interviews with the 
revolutionaries and they made efforts to take information from Shri 
Bismil also but he w'as not a person to dupe any body much less his 
own people. Shri Ashfaqulla was against any petition to be made 
as he thought that they should not beg any body except the Almi¬ 
ghty. Shri Bismil who had made him agree to sign on the mercy 
petition earlier by affectionate pressures, had later on apologised to 
him for making him change his attitudeAnother reason for 
tiling the mercy petition and preferring an appeal before the Privy 
Council was that all the time Shri Bismil thought that the govern¬ 
ment was exceeding the limits oi Judicial discretion.^^^ When it 
could not be proved who took that single life, it was unfair to 
hang 5 men for it and punish many others with transportation and 
heavy sentences. He also ^rote that if they were being hanged for 
committing dacoity he alone should have been given that punish¬ 
ment because the judgement of the Oudh Chief Court had held 
him responsible for thai.^'^® He says that by testing the sense of jus¬ 
tice of the Privy Council, he wanted to leach his countrymen that 
if, in future, there was any case, they should not put faith in any 
English courts®" and if they liked they might issue a forceful state¬ 
ment or if they did not want to do so, they might not give 
any statement or offer defence.^®® I his is indeed a sad commen¬ 
tary on British justice which was any thing but fair in these 
cases There was indignation all over India over these sentences. 
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The Indian. National Congress passed the following resolution : 
‘*1 his Congress puts on record 'its sense of deep pain at the callous 
attitude of the government in not commuting the brutal sentences 
passed in the Kakori case against Sjts. Ram Prasad Bismil, 
Rajcndra Nath Lahiri, Ashfaqulla and Roshan Singh, inspite of 
the powerful public indignation aroused bv the vindictive senten¬ 
ces and appeals, offers its heartfelt sympathy to the families of the 
victims*'^®® 

The ‘Modern Review’ also commented ; “The execution of 
the four prisoners is a tragedy too deep for tears” In the end 
it may be said that the revolutionaries who had been ordered to be 
hanged showed greatest calmness and serenity. They embraced 
death with great composure and dignity. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE ACTIVITIES OF THE HINDUSTAN SOCIALIST 

REPUBLICAN ARMY 

AND 

THE BENGAL REVOLUTIONARIES 
(From 1926 to 1929) 

The sudden suspension of the Non-Co-operation movement 
by Mahatma Gandhi and his failure to win freedom within one 
year had caused much disappointment among the young section of 
the people of the Punjab and soon they began to think of some 
other means of bringing about freedom to their country.^ While 
they were feeling so desperate, some young enthusiasts of the 
National College, had read a lot of revolutionary literature includ¬ 
ing Danbrien’s “My Fight For Irish Freedom”, the Revolutionary 
ideas of Voltaire and Rousseau, ‘The History of the French Revolu¬ 
tion', the lives of Russian revolutionaries for instance, Veera Figner 
and Kropotkin, the Rowlatt Committee report and Shri Sachindra 
Nath Sanyal's Bandijiwan.^ These books were procured from the 
National College Library or from other Libraries such as ‘Tilak 
School of Politics’, The Servants of India Society and Dwarka Das 
Library which was established by Lala Lajpat Rai after the name 
of his father.^ Shri Raja Ram Shastri was its Librarian and any 
number of books could be taken from him as he was a friend of 
those students^. 

Those very students founded the Jsavjuwan Bharai Saoha (Young 
India Society) and the prominent among them were Messrs. 
Bhagwati Gharan, Bhagat Singh, Yash Pal, Sukh Deo, Dhanvantri, 
Ehsan Elahi, Sodhi, Ram Krishna and Jaya Chandra Vidyalankar, 
a teacher of the National College.^ Being highly critical of the so- 
called “Compromising” policies of Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Congress, they began to inspire the people with revolutionary ideas 
and activities. The Sabha also had the co-operation of some of the 

?30 
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Congress leaders like Doctors Satyapal and Kichloo, Messrs, K. N. 
Seligal and Pindi Das, etc. Shri Bhagat Siiigh became its General 
Secretary and Sbri Bhagwati Charan who was senior to Bhagat 
Singh and Yash Pal etc. became its propaganda secretary.® 
Messrs. Bhagat Singh, Bhagwati Charan, Yash Pal, Sukhdeo were 
the life and soul of the Society. Soon its branches were opened in 
other parts of the country. The Sabha easily became a meeting 
ground of the revolutionaries and began to give a cover to their 
secret activities."^ It also did its utmost in spreading revolutionary 
ideas among the people such as was possible for an institutii.n like 
that. The aim of the Society was to bring about unity among the 
people of different religions with a view to liberate their mother¬ 
land. Their slogans were ; “Long Live Revolution”, and “Long 
Live India*’.® They hated conservative and orthodox views and 
instead liked scientific and material outlooks on life. They used to 
arrange speeches and social dinners in which all communities could 
take part. They celebrated the death anniversary of Shri Kartar 
Singh, a convict of Lahore conspiracy case who had given his life for 
the sake of his motherland. It was organized and celebrated in such 
an appealing manner that it served as an open invitation to young 
men for joining the revolutionary-minded persons.® Shri Bhagat 
Singh found out a small photo of Shri Kartar Singh which Shri 
Bhagwati Charan got enlarged at his own expense. It was 
covered by a big curtain of Khadi and on it Srimati Durga and 
Susheela had sprinkled their blood. Shri Bhagwati Charan was 
the main speaker.!*^ 

But by 1926, they could not do much except organizing the 
JVavjawan Bharat Sabha because their teacher Jai Chandra Vidyal- 
ankar refrained from taking risks and only took interest in organiz¬ 
ing and retrenching the society and Us members.^* Very soon, 
they became tired of extra-cautiousness of Shri Vidyalankar and, 
therefore, tried to do something more without his knowledge.^^ 
Shri Bhagat Singh left for Delhi and Kanpur in order to establish 
contact with revolutionaries there and bore all hardships which a 
man can have in a new place.^® In Kanpur he became a hawker of 
newspapers for sometime and later on, came in contact with Shri 
Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi who helped all the revolutionaries as 
far as he could.While in Kanpur, he came in contact with 
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revolutionaries like Shiva Varma, Jaideva Kapoor and Vijay Kumar 
but he could not contact the leaders of the revolutionaries.^® There 
was a plan to make a strong revolutionary party in the U. P. 
which might embark upon big projects but soon they were faced 
with financial difficulties, and Shri Bhagat Singh was also 
likely to be arrested, but he left Kanpur on the advice of his 
friends. 

Coming to Delhi, Shri Bhagat Singh began to organize the 
revolutionaries but much was not done. In the early part of 1926, 
Shri Sukhdeo, a comrade of Shri Bhagat Singh began to recruit 
faithful members^ of the party and Shri Yashpal who had 
taken up a job himself suggested to him some names including 
that of Shri Jayagopal and Mangat Ram who was re named 
as Indrapal.i® These two persons were enlisted as active 
workers. 

Hardly a few days had passed, when the revolutionaries in 
the Punjab undertook to help their comrades of Kakori dacoity 
case. The plan was to help them in escaping from their jails. 
Sardar Bhagat Singh had already established contacts with revo¬ 
lutionaries of the U. P. and Delhi, while Shrijaya ClmndraVidya- 
lankar was in charge of the revolutionary activity of the Punjab^’. 
Shri Bhagwati Charan who bad himself helped a lot by giving 
ample sums to the revolutionaries from time to time, became 
impatient and openly began to say that if Shri Jaya Chandra 
Vidyalankar was not going to do anything, they would themselves 
take action. One, Shreemati Sushila Devi, who was a teacher in 
Jalandhar Women’s College gave her gold bangles. Some one from 
Jaya Chandra Vidyalankar’snouse suggested that he would purchase 
those bangles.^® Upon this Shri Bhagwati Charan objected and 
said that Shri Vidyalankar should donate that much of money to 
the revolutionaries if he had it with him as they would require a lot 
of money.These two episodes made Shri Jayachandra Vidya¬ 
lankar very sore and he is said to have started defaming Shri 
Bhagwati Charan as a C. I. D, man.^® This had weakened the 
Mavajawan Bharat Sabha group considerably and, in fact, they could 
not help the Kakori dacoity case convicts to escape from their jails. 
Sardar Bhagat S.ngh, Yash Pal and Sukhdeo, etc. made serious 
enquiries about Shri Bhagwati Charan and ultimately they 
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found that what Shri Jayachandra was saying was only a canard 
and that Shri Bhagwati Charan was a devoted friend of the 
revolutionaries.This was later proved by the martyrdom 
of Shri Bhagwati Charan while trying to use the efficacy of a 
bomb.22 

Though there were numerous obstacles in the way of a proper 
revolutionary organization to work, yet these young enthusiasts 
never felt defeated and called a meeting of North India’s represen¬ 
tative revolutionaries in the remrtants of the Fort of Firozshali in 
Uelhi.23 The meeting took place on the 8th or 9th September 
1928.24 Messrs. Sukhdeva and Bhagat Singh represented the Pun¬ 
jab, Shri Kundan Lai came from Rajputana, Messrs. Shiva Varma, 
Brahma Dutta Misra, Jaideva, Vijay Kumar Sinha and Surendra 
Nath Pandey represented the U. P. while Manindra Nath Gliosh 
and Manmohan Bannerji hailed from Bihar2^. Though Shri 
Chandra Shekhar Azad could not attend its meeting, yet he had 
communicated his readiness to accept what was decided by majority 
and had blessed this move,2*^ No one came from Bengal as the 
Bengal leaders had put very difficult conditions for their co-opera¬ 
tion. They wanted the entire movement to be guided by the lea¬ 
der of the Anuiteelan Party. Another condition was that for the 
time being, they should devote themselves in organizing, recruiting 
and collecting arms and ammunition as they did not want to do 
something which might alarm the government.2^ But the new 
group wanted to work in a democratic way.2® They wanted to 
adopt a democratic pattern for their society which would be 
based on principles of joint re^ponsiblity.29 Consequently, they 
decided to do without their help and guidance Messrs. Bhagat 
Singh and Sukhdeva suggested that their party should be named 
as Hindustan Socialist Republican Arnly and the name was 
adopted.2® 

It has already been said that the members of the H. S. R. A. 
were democratic and so there can be no surprise over .the use of 
word Republican but surely the word Socialist causes a little amaze¬ 
ment. Shri Yashpal in his Memoirs clearly states that they had 
well understood the words Socialism and Communism of Marx and 
Lenin.2J i understood the exploitation of the prole¬ 

tariat by the capitalists. The rule of the peasants and labourers had 
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become their objective.^'’ Shri Vashpal also admits that though they 
would offer their lives for the sake of dumb, exploited people, yet they 
had not been able to identify themselves completely with them. It 
may also be added that not all of their friends understood the impor¬ 
tance and meaning of Socialism in full. Azad and Rajguru, etc. 
were tired of inactivity and cowardice. Their sympathy with the 
exploited people was sentimental.^^ The idea of adding the word 
Socialist was given by Sardar Bhagat Singh and Sukhdeva but it 
had the powerful support of Shiva Varma and Vijay Kumar Sinha. 
The reason possibly was that they had been much impressed by the 
Bolshevik conspiracy case of Kanpur and had also seen the activi¬ 
ties of Kanpur Mazdoor Sabha.®"* Various strikes in 1928 had 
furtlier influenced their thought. That the members of the H. S. 

R. A. had understood socialism is amply supported by the state¬ 
ment which Sardar Bhagar Singh gave before the court that his 
objective was to end the exploitation of man by man.®® Besides 
this, the declarations of the H.S. R. A. made in the name of their 
commander-in-Chief, Shri Yashpal, also prove that they wanted to 
establish a republic of peasants and labourers.®® Shri Yashpal 
admits that thongli they had not fully understood the implications 
of scientific basis of class-war, yet their faith in Socialism was uns¬ 
hakable. 

The meeting at the remnants of the Fort of Firozshah in 
Delhi had taken the following decisions. The first decision was to 
acquire money for organising armed revolution and for this purpose, 
it was decided to commit jjolitical dacoities as all the money could 
not be had from subscription, but they had decided to loot the 
Government treasury and post offices as far as possible as there was 
always a bad impression on the villagers if some rich person of the 
villages was robbed The second decision was to take part in the 
movement of public importance so they determined to take part in 
the Simon Commission’s boycott.®® As the labourers of Bombay 
had staged a complete strike, it had become necessary that the H. 

S. R. A. should also join in its boycott. They had also taken a 
decision that all the arms and money of the party would remain 
with the central committee, and before taking any work in hand, 
a committee of seven persons would decide about it.®® The meeting 
also decided to entrust the charge of keeping inter-provincial contacts 
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to Sardar Bhagat Singh and Vijay Kumar Sin ha. Sukhdeva was 
given the charge of the Punjab, Shiva Varma was to be responsible 
for the U. P. Kundan Lai was to handle the problems of Rajputana 
whereas Fanindra Nath was made incharge of the affairs of 
BiharAs the money and arms were scarcely found, it was resol¬ 
ved that they would remain in the control of the central commi- 
ttee.^i They also elected and appointed Shri Chandra Shekhar Azad 
as the commander-in-Chief of their army. All acts of warfare were 
therefore, to be guided by him.^^ xhe reason for selecting Azad 
was that he was a senior and the most exjjerienced in warfare. 
Besides this, he was most willing to associate himself in any 
capacity and had no pride in him regarding his seniority or past 
experience. 

The greatest obstacle in their way was finance. The revolu¬ 
tionaries bad no money with them. Fanindra Nath Ghosh gave 
an assurance of organising a dacoity in Betia (Bihar). Accordingly 
Sardar Bhagat Singh and Shri Chandra Shekhar Azad went there. 
They spent many days in seeing several shops but they could not 
find a convenient place for it and hence had to drop the idea and 
come back.^^ They also intended to throw a bomb on the Simon 
Commission but this required a lot of money. In the meantime 
Kailash Pati, who was an employee of a post office at Gorakhporc 
came along with one thousand and eight hundred rupecs.^"^ He 
also became an outlaw and the group worked for sometime with the 
help of that money. 

The J^avjawan Bharat Sabha was instructed to organize a 
powerful remonstrance by seeking co-operation of all the groups 
against the Simon Commission.'*^ The Congress was opposed to it 
because after many efforts no Indian was included in it. But the 
J^avjawan Bharat Sabha opposed it on the ground that the Commis¬ 
sion had no right to determine the shape of the constitution for 
India.*^* The Sabha had already heard of the complete strike 
which was organized against the visit ol Simon Commission in 
Bombay etc. Lahore also behaved In the same manner. There 
was a complete strike and black flag demonstration. The proce¬ 
ssion was led by Congress leaders and the veteran, old Lala Lajpat 
Rai.*' D.'spite threats from the police, members of the Navajawan 
Bharat Sabha were leading and guiding the procession. They 
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were keen to make the Simon Commission hear their loud slogans— 
“Simon go back”. But the police was out to take a revenge and 
they made a lathi charge. The members of the Navajwan Bharat 
Sabha had given a cover to Lala Lajpat Rai but in the meantime 
Deputy Superintendent, Saunders made a brutal assault on Lala 
Lajpat Rai.« Lalaji received very serious injuries on his chest 
and suspended the procession.^® In the evening Lala Lajpat Rai 
addressed a meeting and said that the government which brutally 
assaulted the unarmed people could not be called as civilized. He 
also said, “I declare that the blows struck at me will be the last 
nails in the coffin of the British rule in India” .so Jhere was much 
resentment among the people and the members of the H. S. R. A. 
(Hindustan Socialist Republican Army) determined not to take it 
lying down.®^ Unluckily for the Government and for the people of 
India, Lala Lajpat Rai died of his injuries on the 17th of November, 
1928. By this time the work of the H. S. R. A. and its contacts 
had grown. Many young faces were seen in the Punjab. In the 
meantime they decided to loot the Punjab National Bank, and one 
day, they actually went to do so.®^ 5 ^ ^ Sardar Bhagat Singh 
and Mababir Singh failed to bring a taxi, they had to come back 
without the fulfilment of their mission. For this purpose Messrs. 
Chandra Shekhar Azad, Kailash Pati, Bhagat Singh, Mahabir 
Singh, Kundan Lai and Rajguru had gone to Lahore.^^ 

Shri Chandra Shekhar Azad was of the view that they should 
not leave Lahore without doing something. Sardar Bhagat Singh 
suggested that they should aPvenge the death of Lala Lajpat Rai.^-* 
Soon the central committee decided to lake action on it. For a 
few days, they watched the routes of Saunders and >^cot who were 
responsible for the death of Lala Lajpat Rai.^^ Messrs Jaigopal 
and Rajguru had studied the place and the way where he was to 
be shot. It was also inspected by Messrs. Chandra Shekhar Azad 
and Bhagat Singh. On an appointed hour and date Shri Jaya 
Gopal was sent with a cycle and he was asked to bend over 
his cycle as if it had gone out of order. Messrs. Bhagat Singh and 
Rajguru were to shoot at Saunders and Shri Chandra Shekhar 
Azad was to give cover to them in the (light. Shri Azad had a 
Mauser pistol in his hands.^ 

As soon as Saunders came out of the police station and was 
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near the gate, Shri Jaya Gopai signalled and Rajguru shot him 
at his neck with the result that he fell down.^^ Sardar Bhagat 
Singh took no risks and he fired at him about four or five shots. 
After doing the job, they ran towards the compound of DAV Col¬ 
lege. They were chased by traffic inspector Firn and two other 
constables. Sardar Bhagat Singh now aimed his pistol towards 
Firn who fell down and escaped. Other sepoys did not try to move 
from their places. In the meantime Azad ordered them to escape 
and gave a cover to their flight.^® One head constable Chandan 
Singh and two other constables ran after them. On Shri Azad's 
bidding two other constables stopped at their places but Chandan 
Singh tried to chase still and so Shri Azad shot Chandan Singh 
who also fell down.^® After that no body tried to chase them and 
soon all of them escaped from that place conveniently 

A great sensation spread in Lahore at the murder of the 
Deputy Superintendent of Police.®^ On the next day, a few red 
leaflets were distributed in English. Their text was as follows: 

“Hindustan Socialist Republican Army 
Notice 

Bureaucracy alerted ! 

Lala Lajpat Rai's death is avenged by 
the murder of J. P. Saunders 

How sad it is that the life of a revered leader of 30 crores of 
people was taken by an ordinary contemptible police officer named 
J. P. Saunders. This great insult of the Nation was challenge to 
Indian youths. 

Today the world has witnessed that the public of India has 
not become lifeless. Their blood has not froaen. They can sacrifice 
their lives for the honour of their nation and an example of tliis 
has been given by those young men of the country whom the 
leaders of this country defame and insult. 

Oppressive Government be cautioned. Do not injure the 
feelings of the depressed and oppressed people of this country. 
Stop your devilish activities. Despite your clever rules and regul¬ 
ations depriving us from the use ol arms, the pistols and revolvers 
would be coming to the people of this country. If these arms arc 
not enough for an armed revolution even they would suffice for 
avenging national insults. Let our own people defame and insult 
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us Let the foreign government oppress us but we shall always be 
ready to preserve the national honour and to teach a lesson to the 
oppressors VVe will make tlie callings of a revolution still louder 
and will cry from the gallows also ‘Long Live the Revolution’. 

We are sorry to take the life of a man but this man was a 
part and parcel of that heartless and contemptible and unjust order 
which ought to be finished. This government is the most oppres¬ 
sive government of the world. 

We are sorry for shedding the blood of a man hut it is neces¬ 
sary to shed blood on the altar of revolution. V\'e aim at such a 
revolution which would end exploitation of man by man. 

Long Live Revolution 

Sdy - Balraj 

18th Dec. 1928 G.-in-G. Punjab H. S. R. A. 

I’hough it became known that Saunder’s murder was the 
act of the revolutionaries yet the police, despite all their efforts, 
tailed to catch the assasins.®^ They arrested many members of the 
JSfaujaw in Bharat Sablia but their oppressions and the so-called third 
degree methods even could not succeed in getting the trace of the 
real assasins. I’he people in general were happy at the murder of 
J. P. Saunders who had hit their great leader. They were happier 
because the police had not been able to catch the assasins of the 
Deputy Superintendent of Police.®'^ 

Alter killing Saunders, Sardar Bhagat Singh, Sukhdeo, etc. 
left for Calcutta and there, they came in contact with Bengal 
revolutionaries.®-' They wdf e much impressed by Yatindra Nath 
Das who readily agreed to teach them how to make bombs.®® 
Sardar Bhagat Singh etc. wanted that bombs should be made in 
Agra, a place already selected for this. At last they decided to 
make gun cotton in Calcutta and the material which was required 
for preparing picric acid was seni to Agra.®^ They decided to make 
gun-cotton in one of the rooms over Arya Samaj building on 
Cornwallis Street in Calcutta.®® The people who learnt it were 
Messrs. Fanindra Ghosh, Kanial Nath Tewari, Vi jay Kumar Sinha 
and Bhagat Singh.So the guii-cottoji was prepared in Calcutta 
and the rest ol ihc maiej ial was removed to Agra in two houses, one 
at Nai-ki-Mandi and the other at Hing-ki-Mandi.^® At Nai-ki-Mandi 
Sukhdeva and Kundan Lai were invited from the Punjab and 
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Rajputana respectively. They prepared some explosives here which 
were used in the Assembly bomb case of 1929.'^^ 

The revolutionaries lived at Agra for some time. They got an 
opportunity to read many books connected with the revolutionary 
movement. Shri Sukhdeva was the moving spirit and was the main 
organiser. After they had learnt how to make the picric acid, the 
Agra centre was wound up.’^^ Then they made Delhi as their 
centre. Shri Shiva Varma instituted a Bomb factory at Saharanpur, 
while Shri Sukhdeva had done so at Lahore."''*’ Out of the 
explosives prepared at Agra nearly ten or twelve bombs were 
prepared. One, they decided to throw on the Simon Commission 
and the other in the Ajsembly Hall.^'^ But as they had no finances 
with them when the Simon Commission came, they could not fulfil 
their desire of throwing a bomb on it. But the next desire was 
fulfilled. 

As already referred to earlier, the H. S. R. A. had a mind to 
throw a bomb in the Assembly Hall if the Public Safety Bill and 
the Trades Disputes Bill were passed by the special powers of the 
Governor-General.^^ They wanted to register their protest that if 
the Government could ignore the majority and parliamentary 
methods and get the bills passed by virtue of their superior force, 
then the H. S. R. A. would reply to force by their force.^® So there 
was no hesitation when a decision to this effect was taken and one 
of their members Shri Jaideva Kapoor was entrusted with the job 
of knowing all about the Assembly Hall.^^ Sardar Bhagat Singh 
went along with Jaideva Kapoor. SJiri Chandra Shekhar Azad also 
went one day to study the place and possibilities of bringing their 
friends safe from the Assembly Hall. Their plan was to rescue these 
friends from the hall but later on the proposal was dropped and it 
was decided to sacrifice these friends for the sake of the ideals of 
their party."''® The central committee of the H. S. R. A. at first 
decided that the bombs would be thrown by Messrs. Jaideva 
Kapoor and Batukeshwar Dutta, but on Shri Sukhdeva’s 
exhortations and friendly advice to S. Bhagat Singh to get his 
name included, Sardar Bhagat Singh got his name and that of Shri 
Batukeshwar Dutta enlisted."'® They had also decided to throw the 
(bombs at a place from where the members of the opposition might 
* remain safe and so, when Sir John Scustor rose to certify the 
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approval of the Governor-General on tliose two bills, Messrs. Bhagat 
Singh and Dutta rose from their seats in the visitors* gallery and 
threw the bombs.®® The devastating loud noise which the bombs 
made had almost made the ears of every body deaf.®^ Members of 
the assembly ran helter-skelter. At that hour only a few persons 
could maintain their composure and equanimity and they were 
Messrs. Vithal Bhai Patel, Motilal Nehru and Jinnah.®^ Sardar 
Bhagat Singh fired two shots at Sir John Scustor but in the 
meantime Sir John had taken cover under his desk.®^ Both ot them 
shouted at the top of their voice : 

“Long Live Revolution 
Down with Imperialism 
Workers of the World All Unite'*.®* 

They also threw certain red pamphlets which made their view 
point clear before the whole world. The contents of the pamphlet 
are given as under : 

“Notice 

of 

Hindustan Socialist Republican Army 
“It takes a loud voice to make the deaf hear” —with these 
immortal words uttered on a similar occasiori by Villant, a trench 
anarchist and martyr, do we strongly justify this act of ours. Let 
the government know that while protesting against the Public Safety 
and I'rade Disputes Bills and the callous murder ol Lala Lajpat Kai, 
on belialf of the helpless Indian masses, we want to emphasise the 
lesson often repeated by history that it is easy to kill individuals but 
you cannot kill ideas. Great empires crumbled while ideas survive. 
Bourbons and Czars fell while revolutionaries marched triumphantly 
ahead. 

We are sorry to admit that we, who .attach so great a sanctity 
to human life, we, who dream of a very glorious future when man 
will be enjoying perfect peace and full liberty, have been forced to 
shed human blood. But the sacrifice ol individuals at the altar 
of a great revolution that will bring freedom to all rendering 
exploitation of man by man impossible, is inevitable. Long Live 
Revolution.®^ 

The red pamphlet thrown by Messr.-i. Bhagat Singh, 
Batukeshwar Dutta at once indicated the mind ol the revOlutio- 
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naries. It appears, they had studied anarchical ideas of different 
philosophers and like them had a great belief in the cult of the 
bomb. The talk of ending the exploitation of man by man 
indicates that they were impressed by socialist and communist 
ideas”.. The slogan, ‘Long Live Revolution’, uttered by Sardar 
Bhagat Singh and Batukeshwar Dutta, became very popular after 
this incident. 

After throwing the bombs and hearing its blasts, confusion 
prevailed in the Assembly Hall and had Sardar Bhagat Singh and his 
friend Shri Batukeshwar Dutta liked to escape, there were ample 
opportunities for that but they remained at their places as they had 
no intention of leaving the hail and moreover the party had decided 
to sacrifice two of irs best members. The purpose was that the 
objective of their party was to be made fully known to the people 
and let the people not understand that they were afraid of giving 
their lives up. After a lapse of some time Sai geant 'I'erry went 
near him and enquired if ihe act was done by him, Sardar Bhagat 
Singh replied in affirmative Had they so desired, they could 
have finished Sargeant 'ferry within moments by their pistol shots 
but their object was only to end the British Imperialism and not to 
kill individual Britons'^’’. After their surrender, the armed police 
arrested them and took them to the police station of New Dcllii with 
all the precautions possible. 

'fhe news of the blasts iu tlie Asscmbl) soon created a sensa¬ 
tion in the whole country and the Uiitish government loo took 
all possible precautions.**® They called the special terrorist police 
from Bengal and special control was established for giving news 
of the happenings in Delhi but already the news had been 
circulated to London ollicc of “The Statesman” and from London 
it was relayed l>y wirch'ss to Calcutta office of the “Statesman”. 
The police tried its level liest to trace the whole incident but it 
failed, it became possible only after the first Lahore conspiracy 
case was launched and some persons became approvers.®® 

Messrs. Bhagat Singh and Batukeshwar Dutta were tried under 
section 307 I. P. G. and for keeping explosive materials. Both he 
and Shi i J^utla, gave a joint statement in wliicji tlicy described their 
purpose to awaken the pcojde and jnake tlie deaf hear by the 
loud blasts of the. bombs. They also gave reasons w'hy they 
16 
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selected the Assembly Hall, of all the places. It became intolerable to 
them to put up with the British disregard of their rights. Empha— 
sising the same, they continued : “Our practical protest was against 
an institution which, since its birth, has eminently helped to display 
not only its worthlessness but its far-reaching power for mischief. 
It exists only to demonstrate to the world India's humiliation and 
helplessness and it symbolises the over-riding domination of irres- 
ponsilile and autocratic rule. Time and again, the national demand 
has been pressed by the peoples* representatives only to find the 
waste paper basket as its final destination... Resolutions regarding 
the repeal of repressive and arbitrary measures have been treated 
with sublime contempt and government’s measures and proposal 
rejected its unacceptable by elected members have been reytoied 
l)y a stroke of pen'*. They also told the Judge that it was not their 
intentioii to kill any person and nor were the bombs so designed. 
In the end they observed : “By crushing two independent units a 
nation cannot be crushed. We wanted to emphasise the hi.storical 
lesson that leUors de cachet and Bastilles could not crush the revolu¬ 
tionary movement in France. Gallows and Siberian mines could 
not extinguish the Russian revolution. Blood Sundays and Black and 
J ans failed to strangle tJic movement of Irish freedom. Can Ordi¬ 
nance and Safety Bills snuff out the flame of freedom in lndia?”'-'‘* 
Every body including the judge were much impressed by the cogent 
and masterly statemeui given in defence of their action. Bui, ins- 
p.ie of all this, both were given tran.sportation for life.^i 'I'hc Judge 
could not distinguish between the object of the act and the act done. 
In such cases generally the object is considered and given impor¬ 
tance. The statement vWiich Sardar Bhagat Singh gave before the 
High Court was that they had no objections to the punishment given 
but certainly tin y had great objections on being called ‘murdercs’.^^ 
While all were lamenting over the severity of the punishment given 
to Sardar Bhagat Singh and Shri Batukeshwar Dutta, the discovery 
of a huge bomb factory at Lahore and later on at Saharanpur led to 
the arrc.st of some important members of the H. S. R. A. like Mes¬ 
srs. Sukhdeva, Jai tiopal, Kishori Lai, Fanindra Ghosh, Gaya 
Frasad, Shiva Variria and Jaideva Kapoor. Messrs. Jai Gopal Kapoor, 
hanindra Ghosh and Hans Raj Vohra became approvers and this 
led to further arrest of Messrs. Yatindra Nath Das, Kamal Nath 
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Tewari, Baijnath Singh, Kedar Mani Shukla, Surendra Pandey, 
Jitendra Sanyal, Asha Ram, Deshraj, Mahavir Singh and Ajay (^osh. 
Messrs. Bhagat Singh and Batukcshwar Dutt also became the accu¬ 
sed in this matter. After some time, Shri Vijay Kumar Singh, 
Shiva Ram, Rajguru and Kundan Lai were also arrested and the 
government lost no time in instituting the Lahore conspiracy case 
against them.®^ Sardar Bhagat Singh who had already been senten¬ 
ced to a life term was brought to Lahore as an accused in this 
case. 

The life in prison was ever so bad, and we have seen tiiat 
efforts have been made by prisoner.' to improve the Jot of those who 
were thrown inside the prison and given a treatment wliich no 
civilized government would mete out to its worst criminals much less 
to its political prisoners. Sardar Bhagat Singh and Batukcshwar Dutta 
who had already offered their lives for the sake of their motherland 
thought that they should fight for the rights of politjcal prisoners 
They were being tried for waging war against the King Emperor 
and so demanded that they should be treated as war prisoners and 
not as ordinary criminals. Shri Dutta makes it very clear in his 
statement that the idea of resorting lo hunger strike was not moti¬ 
vated with the idea of getting concessions and comforts for jail life 
and nor was it in an> way against the misbehaviour of officials in the 
jail. When they resorted to hunger strike, his other comrades fol¬ 
lowed suit. Starting from the 12tJi July, ti.c strike arou.scd a great 
sympathy for the undertrials and there occurred huge demonstrations 
all over the country.®^ On the 30tli June, the whole country obser¬ 
ved as Bhagat Singh and Dutta Day.'^*^ The government refused to 
yield and started forced feeding. About 7 to 8 persons were called 
to use force against one man. One would sit on the head, the other 
on the chest and the rest either caught the hands or feet of the 
prisoner and then he was fed through a pipe which went into his 
stomach through the nose. When for about two mouths this went 
on, the government gave an assurance On the 2nd of September 
1929, all undertrials except Shri Yatindra Nath Das broke their 
fasts. Soon his condition became critical. He developed pneumonia 
but, all the same, refused to take food or medicine. The Sub¬ 
committee appointed to enquire into the rights of the prisoners, 
recommended that Shri Yatindra Nath should be released. The 
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government demanded bail but Shri Yatindra Nath Das never 
signed the bail and he uttered only one sentence : *‘I shall stick to 
the last”. He fulfilled what he said and died the death of a martvr 
at the altar of freedom on the 13th of September 1929. A big 
crowd gathcn tl outside the jail gale in Lahore and his dead body 
was C(>nv('yt (l toGalcutia. All over the way the people paid their 
last homage to the ilcrjiarted leader and his dead body was cre¬ 
mated in Calcutta. '*' 

Though the whole country was weeping for their Yatindra 
Uas, the govr-rnment got panicky and on the 2nd of May, 1930, 
promulgated J.. Lahore conspiracy ea.se Ordinance giving summary 
powers to a .special Tribunal to try the prisoners of the Lahore 
eonspirney case.'^ ’ 'The accused were beaten by the polict: even in 
ilie open Court.-^^^ A virtual (arcc of the trial was enacted by tlie 
special Tribunal cnid it gave its judgement on the 7th of October 
1930, 01 dering Suklideva, Rajguru and Bhagat Singh to be hanged 
till death and giving transportation for life to 7 persons, Vijay 
Kumar Singh, Mahavir Singh, Kishori Lai, Shiva Varma, Gaya 
Prasad, Jai Oeva aiui Kama! Nath Tewari whereas Shri Kuiiclan 
Lai and Treni Dulta were sentenced for 7 and 3 years respe- 
ctiv<!ly.^^^ 

As .soon as the judgc niein of the Tribunal was known it cast 
a gloom ovi'r the whole country. 'There were demonstrations and 
strikes throughout the country. On the 11th of Feb. 1931, an 
appeal vva.s filed iielore iJie Privy Council but that too was dismis¬ 
sed.J'*' Quite at tlii.. time, Gandhiji was having talks with the 
Viceroy about a possible (^mpromise and several Congress men 
wanted to lake advanlage, of the situation by appealing to the 
Viceroy to conunnie iIk sentences of Sardar Bhagat Singh, Rajguru 
and Sukhdeva.^^J Even Gandhiji made an appeal to the Viceroy 
in his personal capacity but the (Tovernment remained obdurate. 
On the 23rd of Marcii these sons of Mother India were executed. 
In their case the government broke the convention of hanging the 
convicts in the morning. 3'hey were hanged in the evening. Their 
dead bodie?? too were not glvf*n to the relations and they were 
cremated '.(faliliiiy on the bank^ ol river Satluz.’®^ Instead ot 
observing all ih'- cer< moniet>, the agents of the government threw 
kerosinc oil on iri*'ir bodies and the pyres were burnt. Thus had 
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avenged the British bureaucracy with these lovers of freedom who 
became heroes in the public nye. The public stood aghast at this 
heinous attitude. But what else the disarmed people could do 
except organising condolence meetings, staging strikes, leading 
processions and making their protests loud. 

The letter which Sardar Bhagat Singh wrote to his younger 
brother a few days before his execution is a moving one and yet 
it gives an idea of the wonderful resolve and the spirit of sacrifice 
which was in him.^°^ 

it is a pity that the Indian National Congress iij:,ic.'d of passing 
a resolution of the whole-sale condemnation of the government’s 
attitude passed a feeble resolution which was commented upon 
most adversely. The resolution of the Congress runs as lolJows : 

“The Congress, while dissociating itself from and flisapproving 
»)f political violence in any shape or form, places on record its 
admiration of the bravery and sacrifice of the late Saidar Bhagat 
Singh and his comrades Sukhdeva and Rajguru and mourns with 
the bereaved families the loss of these lives. ’I’his congress is of 
the opinion that this triple execution is an act of want on vengeance 
and is a deliberate liouung of the unaniiTiOus demand of the nation 
lor commutation. 'I'he Congrcs.s is luitlier of the opinon that 
government have lost the golden opportunity ol promoting good 
will between the two nations, admittedly held to he essential at 
this juncture, and of winning over to the peace, the party which 
being driven to despair, resorts to political vjolencc. 

A newspaper, ‘The Bharat* which was published from Loudon 
commented thus : - 

“Here for those who have eyes to sec„ is an example of the 
work of those ‘disciples of truth what western demagogue ever 
exploited more cynically individual heroism and the sentiments of 
the public for their own ends ? Bhagat Singh’.s name was swung 
up and down for two days in Congress Nagar, the parents of the 
dead men were exhibited everywhere proliably their charred 
flesh, bad it been available would have been thrown to the people, 
anything to appease the mole. And to cap all no uncompromi.sing 
condemnation of the government that carried out the act, but a 
pious reflection that government have lost the golden opportunity 
of promoting good will between the two nations'*, etc.^°’ 
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The arrests of Messrs. Bhagai Singh and Batukeshwar Dutta 
and the mass arrests following the discovery of two bomb factories, 
one at Lahore and the other at Saharanpur, and, their convictions 
had almost dealt a death blow to the H. S. R. A. and its activities, 
but a few important members like Messrs. Chandra Shekhar 
Azad, Bhagwati Charan, Yashpal and Indrapal had evaded ar¬ 
rests. Tliey determined to continue their efforts and acted often in 
unison and more often in disunion but their object was one and 
the same. They never entertained a feeling of defeat. Shri 
Chandra Shekhar Azad was still their leader and his enthusiasm 
and devotion towards his objective could only be silenced when he 
died fighting with Imperialist forces. 

In the meantime, Shri Yashpal who had escaped from Lahore, 
went to Jammu where he tried to develop contacts with old friends. 
He made an important friend named Bhagrarn. He also tried to 
obtain arms but, as the arms were indigenous and old, he did not 
try to have them. Next he engaged himself in reading the literature 
on explosives and evolved an idea of making bombs in the cases 
made of plaster of paris. While he was in Jammu, he heard that 
his comrade Shri Sukhdeva had started a hunger strike in jail. 
Surprisingly enough, he met Sukhdeva in the jail and throughout 
he posed himself a recently London-returned Barrister.In 
fact, he had gone to him to know the address of a few friends 
with whom contacts might be developed again. But as luck would 
have it, all those persons whose address Shri Sukhdeva had 
given were arrested whep he reached Saharanpur in their 
search. 

Coming to Saharanpur vShri Yashpal met Shreemati Durga, 
wife of Shri Bhagwati Charan, and got the trace of Shri Bhagwati 
Charan being found in CalcuLta.^^® From Saharanpur he went 
straight to Calcutta and stayed with Shrimati Shushila who was 
serving in Calcutta as a tutoress With great difficulty he could 
meet Shri Bhagwati Charan at Chowranghee.^^' Shri Bhagwati 
Charan had come to Calcutta because of Shri Jaya Chandra Vidya- 
latikar's foul attempts to defame him as a C. I. D. man and more 
so because the house wht re the bombs were recovered in Lahore, 
was in his nainc.^^-^ He had taken a small cell at Banstalla where 
poor persons lived. He had changed his dress as well, and used tQ 
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put on dirty ordinary clothes. But they were immensely happy to 
meet each other and Shri Yasnpal lived with him for a few days and 
told him how he had planned to make bombs. Shri Bhagwati 
Charan whose heart was yearning to do something for the party 
became very happy at the idea and praisingly called his comrade 
Shri Yashpal as a jewel.“^ Shri Bhagwati Charan at once arranged 
for two pistols through Shri Kiran Das, the younger brother 
of Shri Yatindra Nath Das. Thereupon Siiri Yashpal left for 
Jammu to make his experiment and Shri Bhagwati CJiaran 
promised to join him in a few days which h(' did wiili 
pleasure.-ii^ 

Coming to Jammu Shri Yashpal contacted Shri Deva Dutta, 
a College fellow of Shri Bhagwati Charan and after he got a theo¬ 
retical knowledge of making bombs, he returned to Delhi.Both 
Bhagwati Gliaran and Yashpal selected Rohtak where one of their 
comrades, Shri Lekhram, had already opened a medicine shop. 
After they selected a proper house for manufacturing bombs, etc., 
Shri Y'ashpal lived with Lekhram as his servant. When they had 
prepared gun cotton and chloropicket in ample quantity they sensed 
that the police was smelling something. So both of them left for 
Delhi with all the material they had prepared. Bombs were 
made out of the explosives and Bhagwati Charan and Yashpal 
decided to blow off the Viceroy’s train near Delhi. Shri "^'aslipal 
.selected Tehkhand, a lonely place and placed bombs down the rail¬ 
way line near the bridge from where the train of the Viceroy was 
to pass. They had called their friend Indrapal who lived for 
about two months in the guise of a saint near Tehkhand.The 
whole thing was so arranged that no body could gel any trace of 
it. It was all due to the feats of Shri Yashpal. Bhagwati Charan 
left for Kanpur where he met Shri Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi who 
was the last refuge of the revolutionaries'^^, though himself he did 
not believe in violence. Shri Bhagwati Charan expressed a desire 
of meeting Shri Chandra Shekhar Azad. But Shri Vidyarthi told 
him that the mind of Shri Azad was not clear about him and had 
doubts abut Shri Bhagwati Charan’s sincerity. He, therefore, 
advised him not to see Shri Azad.^^® Later on Shri Bhagwati 
Charan told Shri Vidyarthi how they were planning to explode 
the train of the Viceroy. But Vidyarthiji dissuaded him from 
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doing that as the Viceroy was going to make some important deci¬ 
sions and announcements iifter reaching Delhi. 11c thought that 
the blowing off of his train might harm national interests and make 
an unfavourable situation for those demanding Independence. 
Shri Bhagw'ati Charari pleaded in vain that they had far advanced 
in their project and going back upon it, would cause much disap¬ 
pointment and discomfort to them. But Shri Vidyartlii*s advice 
could not be turned down so easily and Shri Bhagwati Gharan had 
to give word to him that they would defer their plan to a later date. 

Coming to Delhi, Shri Bhagwati Gharan told Shri Yashpal 
that in all circumstances they would have to postpone their plan 
to blow off Viceroy’s train though it caused much disappointment 
to Shri Yashpal and Indrapal and to Bhagwati Gharan himself. 
Unwillingly Shri Y<4shp^l and Irtdrapal removed the bombs and 
electri'A" W1f!’iE»s''‘'"om'd4^’low the railway tract. While Sliri Yashpal 
w'as ' i-'Airther reconnaissance of the place, he received 

some *'idrh he nursed for sometime. In. the mean¬ 

time, he’ottte:<’is old comrade Kailash Pali witli whose 
help he developed coiife*k;ts with Shri Chandra Shekhar Azad 
who too had enquired about the dona Jides of Shri Bhagwati Gharan 
and Yashpal and Indrapal independently and had correct reports 
adout them.^-" Shri Azad met them in an open-hearted manner 
and told them that he wanted to shoot Khan Bahadur Abdul Aziz, 
Mr. Horton and Khairatnabi but all of them decided not to do so, 
as they did not want to kill these petty servants who were serving 
the British for bread .121 ll^y also thought that if servants had to 
be killed why not the bigger ont.s like the Viceroy, etc. whose 
deaths would create a greater panic, be killed. They also took the 
permission of Shri Azad for blowing off the Viceroy’s train and 
also told him alwut the steps which they had taken so far.’2? But 
even after the approval of Shri Azad, they were not able to do so 
till November 1929, as they had put too much of their faith on one 
person, Shri Hansraj who duped them every time by giving false 
promises of preparing such gases which would make all other faint 
up to 500 yards and so on and so forth.^^^ So late as on the 21.«!t 
of November, Shri Yashpal and Bhagwati Gharan decided to blow' 
off the Viceroy’s train when he would be returning to Delhi in the 
morning of 23rd. While they were going to the market for purely- 
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sing wires etc. they were called by Shri Azad who once again 
said that Vidyarthiji did not approve of the date 23rd as, on that 
very day, Mahatma Gandhi was to meet the Viceroy and more so 
because the Congress was scheduled to meet in the last weeks of 
December. They thouglit that their aciion might adversely affect 
the Congress stand and the British attitude as well. For these 
reasons Azad did not permit, despite Shri Bhagwali Charan. and 
Yashpal’s pleading in favour of the blasts 124 hough a decision 
had been taken to that effect, yet Shri Yashpai on coming back to 
his home, decided to defy the orders of the party and their chief 
Shri Chandra Shekhar Azad.^ -^ Thus, on the night of 22nd Novem¬ 
ber at about 10 or 10.30, Shri Yashpai accompanied by Shri 
Bhagram, liidrapal and Hansraj, etc. went to the bridge near 
the fort of the Pandavas and Kauravas of ola, where they had 
already put the bombs down the railway line.^^td cor»'>ect0d electric 
wires with the mouths of the bombs and came } ' j^n the 

morning of the 23rd of November, Shri Ya* ! andjSlii. iin<^gram 
changed their dresses. Shri Yashpai put on .le (ktessji;»l[\a Major 
and Shri Bhagram became his orderly at^d went to the place on a 
motorcycle and blew off the Viceroy’s train. Due to a thick fog 
they could not see the engine and juat tried to switch on the bat¬ 
tery by guess. Though the blast was very loud y»*t they saw that 
the train went away and did not stop. I'hey expected that it 
would get derailed. But lUc bombs had blown off the dining 
compartment of ilie Viceroy’s train and it took the life of the 
Secretary of the Viceroy whereas several others were injured.'^’ 
The news of this explosion was given by the special bulletins of 
seveial newspapers. After pressing the buttons of the battery 
Shri Yashpai and Bhagram left the. place and cautiously enough, 
they reached Calcutta tlie next day along with their friend Shri 
Bhagwati Charan.^^-^ 

I'he news of the explosion down the Viceroy’s train created 
a sensation in the country. The Congress which met at Lahore 
received it with mixed feelings as many people in the country had. 
Some were happy and some disapproved of it. Criticising the 
attempt made on the Viceroy’s life, Mahatma Gandhi moved a 
resolution in the Congress which described their act as dastardly 
and cowardly and thanked the Almighty for the escape of the 
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Viceroy.The resolution placed by the Mahatma became a 
subject matter of controversy and only on his pathetic appeals and 
threats from some Congress men that if they did not accept Gandhiji’s 
resolution, Gaiidhiji would leave the Congress, the resolution could 
be carried by B1 votes. For the revolutionaries it was a moral 

victory. 130 

But Shri Bhagwati Charan and Yashpal could not live a life 
of inactivity and so they left for Lucknow and once again tried to 
contact Shri Chandra Shekhar Azad and his group.i^i Shri Yashpal 
went to Delhi to meet Shri Azad. At first Shri Azad took a strong 
exception to the act ol' Shri Yashpal and Bhagwati Charan who 
had defied him. But when Shri Yashpal made a clean breast of 
the whole situation and even left his life at the mercy of the party 
and Shri Azad and begged him to be excused, he excused both of 
them.i^^ He even agreed to give a fitting reply to Gandhiji’s 
criticism and opinions on the explosion of the bomb by way of 
circulating the views of the H. S. R. A. Shri Azad went to 
Lucknow with Shri Yashpal where he, approved of the draft reply 
prepared by Shii Bhagwati Charan under the caption, ‘The 
Philosophy of the Borab’.i^a 

‘The Philosophy of the Bomb* pamphlet made a vigorous 
attack on Gandhiji’tv ariicks and belief. It opened its onslaught 
by holding that in sacrifice, the revolutionaries were in no way 
less than the followers of the Mahatma.^®* It criticised the com¬ 
promising attitude of the Congress and Gandhiji’s effort to see the 
Viceroy on 23rd Dec. even after the ultimatum had been 
given in Dec. 1929.135 Xhe only honourable course in their opinion 
should have been to declare a war against the government according 
to their belief. Criticising Gandhiji's attempts to win the adversary 
by love, it asks him to state as to what extent he had been able to 
win over the hearts of General Dyer, 0 Dyer, Lords Reading and 
Irwin.^®** The pamphlet at once justified the murder of those who 
were responsible for the atrocitie.s committed on Meerut conspiracy 
case convicts and the oppressed of Bhusawal cases.*®’ It criticised 
Gandhiji when he wrote that the revolutionaries demanded 
concession. On the contrary, it expressed its belief that the Con¬ 
gress which had been demanding Home Rule, Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment, Responsible Self-Government and Complete Responsible 
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Government should be charged of demanding concessions rather 
than the revolutionaries who believed in a complete change-over of 
the government in which there would be no exploitation ol man by 
man and a complete deliverance of man from all bondages based 
upon political, economic and social exploitation by a few.^^e 
Though Mahatma Gandhi’s resolution was carried, yet his victory 
only by 81 votes was termed as an actual defeat of the Mahatma 
and the Congress. It was a pointer to the fact that there was still a 
big section of the peopk which had faith in the revolutionary 
approach. The pamphlet ended with their popular slogan : ‘Long 
Live Revolution’.^^® It was signed by one Kartar Smgh, Head 
of the Hindustan Socialist Republican Association.The members 
of the H. S. R. A. continued their work under the leadership of 
Shri Chandra Shekhar Azad, Bhagwati Gharan and Y'ashpal either 
till their death or capture by the police. The members of the 
H.S.R.A. had also planned to help Messrs. Bhagat Singh, etc. to 
escape from the prison and in these efforts Shri Bhagwati Gharan 
died the death of a martyr. 

The chapter would not be complete if we do not mention an 
account of Bengal revolutionaries. By September 1928, all the 
detenus who liad been interned under the Bengal Ciiminal Law 
Amendment Act and Ordinance of 1925, were re leased 'I'he 
revolutionaries were given a great ovation all over the country. 
They founded various organizations under the leadership of Pandit 
Jawahar Lai Nehru and Shri Subhas Ghandra Bose, etc. They 
pleaded for the Complete Independence of the country and it was, 
as their leaders, that Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru and Shri Subhas 
Ghandra Bose had moved the resolution in favour of complete 
Independence in the Calcutta session of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress in 1928.^^2 Early in April 1929, the revolutionaries planned 
for an armed rising in the country in a meeting at Rangpur.’'^^ 
By November 1929, they decided to launch simultaneous attacks on 
the armouries of Chittagong, My men Singh and Barisal.’^'* This 
meeting ultimately led to the Chittagong Armoury raid by Shri 
Surya Sen in 1930.^^® Thus with these activities close the twenties 
of the 20th century where we have to bring this account to 
an end. 

By way of conclusion, we might hold that the revolutionary 
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activities of the twenties were different from those of the earlier 
years. The first difference that is noted with the revolutionaries 
was that they were all influenced by socialistic ideas and the 
members of the H. S. R. A. were specially inclined to put an end 
to “the exploitation of man by Their aim was to establish 

a classless society and free and secular state which was to be devoid 
of all sorts of exploitations, political, social and even economic.^'*’ 
The second difference was tnat there appeared to be a wedge 
between them and the so-called ‘compromising policies of the Con¬ 
gress*. Unlike revolutionaries of the past, they were highly critical 
of Gandhiji’s Ahimsa and non-violence.Though the revolu¬ 
tionaries appreciated the awakening of the masses brought by 
Gandhiji and the Congress, yet they wanted the Congress to adopt 
a more revolutionary policy possibly based on violent methods. 
The revolutionary movement may be said to have suffered from 
some short-comings as well. The very fact that they could not 
take the masses with them was a source of weakness in their efforts. 
The people were also afraid of the shackles of laws made by the 
government. The revolutionaries were very few with limited 
resources and they were opposing a Government which was at once 
far more powerful and resourceful. Had the government not been 
so vigilant and sirict, probably the strength of the revolutionaries 
would have increased considerably. The public in general had 
no sympathy with the government. It knew the government as 
its exploiter but it was very much afraid of severe sentences and 
punishments. Another dcjjpct with the revolutionaries was that 
they did not have a common leadership for the whole country. 
They were divided in their ranks as is evident from the autobiogr¬ 
aphy of Shri Bismil, the Memoirs of Shri Yashpal and many other 
articles and books b> the revolutionaries who participated in these 
movements-Vet another drawback of the revolutionaries was 
that they failed to recruit very proper men in their groups. Not 
like the earlier revolutioi aries, they had taken a concerted action 
against the approvers and police informers. Had they done so, 
many people would not have become approvers so conveniently. 
Sukhdeva, Kailash Pati and Jaideva Kapoor who had done much 
for their party could have been prevented from giving clues to the 
police after their arrests. Similarly Banwari Lai of the Kakori 
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conspiracy case could have been prevented from giving information 
to the police. Last, but not the least defect was that the members 
of the H. S. R. A. were too much of idealists. They should not 
have sacrificed Messrs. Bhagat Singh and Dutta by throwing 
bombs in the Assembly hall. They could have been preserved for 
proper guidance of the party. Even the most ordinary member 
could have thrown the bombs and made their objective clear and 
known to the people if it was so much needed. It cannot be called 
as an act of wisdom and shrewdness on their part to have sacrificed 
the best of their lot in this act which can be compared to 
the mid-summer madness of the group. There was hardly 
any need of making their objectives known in this mannei;. Such 
parties, as these, should have worked on secretly and cautiously, 
avoiding all opportunities to the adversary to arrest them. 

But the short-comings and the drawbacks of the revolution¬ 
aries are not to be over-emphasised. All pioneer efforts are con¬ 
fronted with such difficulties and it is the constant warfare and 
persistent endeavour which makes the fighters of freedom strong and 
ultimately triumphant. Ail these men who took risks and sacrificed 
their lives at the altar of freedom were the best of men of 
which India can always be proud. Their heroic deeds of 
self-sacrifice deserve to be written in letters of gold whereever and 
whenever the history of freedom movement is written. 



chapter vm 


THE RISE OF SOCIALISM 
AND 

COMMUNISM IN INDIA. 

A. The Rise of Socialism : 

The writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau, Karl Marx and Engels 
were responsible for the outbreak of many revolutions in the world. 
They encouraged the oppressed and downtrodden sections of 
humanity and inspired them to stand against oppression and 
torture. They aroused fearlessness and brought confidence among 
them to end every kind of exploitation and inspired them to march 
ahead towards progress by defeating reactionary and conservative 
forces. Rousseau had urged them to fight for Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity. But Marx and Engels went a few steps ahead of their 
illustrious predecessor, when they made a clarion call to the labour¬ 
ing humanity to unite and hope for the best against the extreme 
poverty in which they had been brought up by the capitalists and 
the imperialists. The words “Let the ruling classes tremble at the 
communist revolution. The Proletarians have nothing to lose but 
their chains” aroused new hopes among the teeming and toiling 
millions.^ In Russia they were responsible for bringing about the 
Bolshevik Revolution of J917 and since then the workers and 
peasants all over the world have gained confidence in their power 
and potentiality. It did not take much time for the revolutionary 
ideas as released by the Bolshevik Revolution to reach the ancient 
land of India where the workers and peasants had been 
exploited and crushed under the foreign domination and more so 
due to the high prices resulting as an aftermath of the World War 
I which had given a powerful fillip to industrialism and had also 
been responsible for unleashing many new ideas which acted and 
reacted on the masses. The appeal of the British Prime Minister 
that the war was being fought in order to make the world safe for 
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democracy, the promise of President Wilson in favour of self-dete¬ 
rmination and the consequent victory of the allies and the defeat 
of Germany led the people to believe that the British would keep 
up their promises. 

But, as usual, instead of rewarding the people who had fought 
with the allied powers as one man, the British came forward this 
time with hitches and half-hearted measures like the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms. Over and above these was the inhuman and 
barbarous torture of the satyagrahis of Mahatma Gandhi. What 
added insult to injury was the JalUanwaladag massacre of unarmed 
people and the Punjab Martial Law under General O’ Dwyer. But, 
in the meanwhile the triumph of the workers and peasants in 
Russia gave them a ray of hope. The people shook off their age¬ 
long isolationism and drifted towards socialism and internationalism. 
A system which proposed to wipe off the capitalist competition, 
exploitation and inequalities and promised to lead the world towards 
creativity and progress, began to appeal to them more and more. 
Thus, a unique consciousness gripped the workers and peasants. A 
stir was caused among them and it became evident that they could 
not be ignored and the doors of the national organisation would have 
to be opened for them. The Indian National Congress gave a 
direction-to its Provincial Committees to help the workers in setting 
up their Trade Unions. The Amritsar Congress of 1919 adopted 
the following resolution : “This Congress urges its Provincial Com¬ 
mittees and other affiliated associations to promote Labour Unions 
throughout the country with the view of improving social, economic 
and political conditions of the labouring classes and securing for 
them a fair standard of living and a proper place in the body politic 
of India'*.* The 1920 session of the Congress at Nsgpur again 
reiterated with force its sympathies with the workers in their 
struggle for obtaining their legitimate rights through the organisa¬ 
tions of Trade Unions. It also strongly criticised the government 
which oppressed the workers brutally under the cover of main¬ 
taining law and order. Thus, in response to the demand for an 
Indian labour organisation, the All India Trade Union Congress 
was founded in 1920 with Lala Lajpat Rai as President who presided 
over the Indian National Congress the same year.® The Congress 
also gave its all-out support to the formation of the All India Trade 
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Union Congress. Again a committee was formed of six members 
in 1922 to help and assist the All India Trade Union Congress. 
Quite significant was the wording of the resolution adopted by the 
Gaya Session of the Indian National Congress which is as follows ; 
“Whereas this Congress is of opinion that Indian labour should be 
organised with a view to improve and promote their well being and 
secure to them their just rights and also to prevent exploitation of 
Indian labour and Indian resources, it is resolved that this congress, 
while welcoming the move made by the All India Trade Union 
Congress and various hiian Saohas in organising the woikers oi 
India hereby appoints following committee with power to 
coopt, U) assist the Executive Council of the A. I. 1'. U. C. 
for the organisation of Indian labour both agricultural and 
industrial ; 

1. C. F. Andrews 

2. S. N. Haidar 

3. Dr. U. D. Sathayal. 

4. J. M. Sen Gupta 

5. Swami Dinanath 

b. M. Singarvelu Gheitiar. 

As industrialism began to grow witli “giant strides” the govern¬ 
ment too was obliged to take some action and the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment appointed an Industrial Disputes Enquiry Committee, “to 
consider and report on the pi acticability or othei'wisc of creating 
suitable machinery for the prevention and I'arly settlement of indus¬ 
trial disputes.’' Nut only this, the Government also appointed a 
Labour Bureau in the Government of India. Similarly, the Bengal 
Government set up a Labour Intelligence Office and the Punjab 
Government too formed a Board of Economic Enquiry. Again the 
Bombay (jovernment took a great .stejj in appointing a Labour 
Bureau^, and as the labour movement rose, a need was felt to have 
some kind ol Labour Law.^ Us absence was felt acutely, when in 
1921 a Madras High Court Judge regarded Trade Unionism as an 
illegal conspiracy.*" Tint Govennnent too felt obliged to accept Mr. 
M.N. Joshi’s resolution, though in a slightly modified form, to be 
iiitroduci'd in the Assrmbl) for tlie purpose of registering and 
protecting Irade Unions.'^ 

The year 1922 will always be retnembered in India’s history 
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because in the same year India was recognised by the League of 
Nations “as one of the eight chief industrial states in the world**. 
This recognition added to the prestige of the workers and peasants, 
because it was industrialisation which had secured this honour for 
the country. All these measures brought a unique consciousness 
among the workers who realised their importance and began to use 
the powerful weapon of strike in their favour. As the number of 
strikes grew, militancy also began to creep into the Trade Union 
movement and the number of strikes mounted. The Govern¬ 
ment too was bound to take measures which would control it. A 
Trade Union Bill was prepared in 1921 and was finally adopted 
in 1926.® 

Not only were tiie workers affected by these forces, but the 
peasants also showed an acute consciousness of their position which 
was indicative of the spirit of the age and the fact that India was 
largely an agrarian country. Though these Ktsaas were in the 
earlier stages not organised into unions and sabhas, yet a spontaneous 
awakening came among them. This was largely an impact of the 
World War, growing industrialism and their worsening economic 
position resulting from an age-long exploitation by the Government 
and landlords. They were leading a miserable life due to the crush 
ing burdens of rents, illegal exactions, ejectments and physical tor¬ 
ture by the police as well as the landlords and other parties.'-* Pundit 
Nehru who look a lot of interest in the welfare of the cultivators and 
farmers describes their pitiable condition in the following words ; 
“The peasantry were a blind, poverty striken, suffering mass resigned 
to their miserable tale and sat upon and exploited by all who came 
in contact with them the Government, landlords, money lenders, 
petty officials, police, lawyers, priests. They Were crusthed by the 
Talukdari &ad meted inhuman treatment at their hands’*. In the 
words of Pandit Nehru again “their innumerable tales of sorrow, 
their crushing and evergrowing burden of rent, illegal exactions, 
ejectments from lands and mud huts, beatings, surrounded on all 
sides by vultures who preyed on them —zamindars agents, money 
lenders, police toiling all day to find that what they produced was 
not theirs and their reward was kicks and curses and a hungry 
stomach.*’*° The landlords and Talukdars made money by various 
kinds of exactions. Tenants had to pay for every special expenditure 
17 
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that they incurred, for instance, a marriage in the family, cost of 
sons* education in foreign countries, a party to the Governor or 
other high officials, a purchase of a car or an elephant. Indeed 
these exactions had a special name for themselves —Motaraum (tax 
for the purchase of motor), Hathauna ^tax for the purchase of 
elephants etc.)"*^ Though these oppressive taxes had made their 
lives miserable, yet they were also responsible for awakening them 
from their sliunber. 

Apart from the difficulties and oppressions, it was the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi wltich was also responsible for 
bringing a new life into them. The Ghamparan and Khcda 
satyagrahas which were largely agrarian movements^-^ gave them 
new lessons in organisation and their ultimate success made them 
to develop a faith in their united strength. Again the peasants 
took part in the great hartal, the non-co-operation and no-tax 
campaigns organised by the Congress under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

The agrarian upheaval was largely confined to Oudh—the 
districts of Pratapgarh, Rae-Bareilly and Faizabad though in tlie 
.suburbs of Allahabad too, it was making head way They had a 
great leader, Ramchandra, who hailed from Maharastra and had 
been to Fiji Island as an indentured labourer. He liad wonderful 
capacities of organisation. He had a great hand in awakening the 
peasants. He taught them to meet frequently and give vent to their 
difficulties. He had studied the Ramcharit Manas i^Ramayana) of 
rulsxdas and was a great devotee of Shri Ramchandraji. He gave a 
slogan **S§eia Ram*^* to his bellow peasants and it soon became a 
popular war-cry of the peasants. Ramchanra led a rally of the kisans 
numbering about 200 to Allahabad on foot and focussed the atten¬ 
tion of prominent leaders like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and others 
on this problem. Pandit Jawaharlal since then took keen 
interest in the fatt; of the peasants who were being oppressed 
variously.'^ 

In the same month Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru visited these 
areas with his friends. They were much impressed to see a huge 
assemblcge of peasants. In his autobiography Pandit Nehru men¬ 
tions : ‘*\^ e f<uind the whole countryside afire with entiiusiasm 
and full of a strange excitement. Enormous gatherings would take 
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place at the briefest notice by word of mouth. One village would 
communicate with another and the second with the third and so 
on, and presently whole villages would empty out, and all over the 
fields there would be men and women and children on the march 
to the meeting place or more swiftly still, the .cry of 'Situ Ram*. 
*Siia Ram’' would fill the air and travel far in all the directions and 
be echoed back from other villages and then people would come 
streaming or even running as fast as they could. 

Simultaneously with the Kisan Movement ran the Labour or 
the Trade Union Movement. As a necessary consequence of the 
end of World War I, unemployment began to increase. The armies 
which had swelled were being demobilized. The credit began to 
fall and with the fall of credit, the demands for manufactured 
goods also decreased. A fall in prices was also registered. The 
depression began to affect seriously the entire trend of the trade. An 
attempt to reduce the cost of labour for reducing the cost of produc¬ 
tion became perceptible on the part of the mill-owners. Consequent¬ 
ly the Ahmedabad Mill Owners Association reduced the wages of 
operations in the Cotton Mills under them by about 20 per cent. 
The workers had no option but to resort to strike, lasting for more 
than two months and was called off only when an agreement was 
reached for a cut of 15.62 percent. In 1925, when the mill owners of 
Bombay attempted to reduce the wages of workers by about 11 per cent, 
there were general strikes. The strike was called off only whtn the 
Government came forward with a Special Ordinance of the Gover¬ 
nor-General withdrawing the excise duty of three and a half per cent. 

The year 1923 was marked with the ‘Rationalisation* scheme 
which made an effort to introduce efficiency among the workers 
which ultimately resulted into the reduction of those employed 
A strike wave struck the country by the end of the war and 
militancy crept into the organisations of the workers especially in 
the towns. Soon the socialist and communist philosophy began to 
capture their imagination and a militant group of socialists became 
very powerful in the Trade Union Congress with the result that 
the Government grew alarmed. In order to arrest the growth of 
further discontent, the Government appointed the Bengal Com¬ 
mittee of Industrial Unrest in 1921. Similarly it appointed the 
Bombay Dispute Committee in 1922. We have already referred 
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to the preparation of the Trade Union Bill in 1921 which was 
ultimately passed in 1926. 1 ® 

The Labour Unrest was well capitalised by the communists 
whose number was gradually increasing. We shall trace the history 
of their development at a diflFerent place. Suffice it to mention 
that it added more and more militancy to the movement and the 
old reformist leadership gave place to the more militant leaders 
and their ideologies. The year 1924 also saw the appearance of a 
journal “The Socialist’' from Bombay under the editorship of Shri 
S. A. Dange, who was also expected to be the secretary of the Trade 
Union Congress.^^ The Government could not tolerate the growth 
of communistic ideas. The same year also witnessed the trial of 
four communist leaders about which we shall refer in detail later in 
this chapter. Repression failed to check the growth of socialism 
and communism and, by the year 1926-27, socialist ideas spread 
fast among the peasants and workers. Communism brought in its 
fold militant elements which also left its mark on the congress 
followers. In 1926, the first party of workers and peasants was 
formed in Bengal and then in Bombay, the U, P. and the Punjab.^® 
All the parties merged into one The All India Workers and 
Peasants Party. From the Delhi and Kanpur sessions of this party, 
a spirit of challenge and militancy came in the movement. Sur¬ 
prisingly enough, this movement had the sympathies of the Indian 
Pradc Unionists also. It is also worth noting that the first of May 
was for the first time observed as a Labour Day in 1927.^^ It 
became a symbol of the opening of a new era in the Indian Labour 
Movement. The year 1928 i^aw its further growth and while the 
socialistic ideas grew fast, the Indian Trade Union Congress was 
also making gotid and steady progress but not under the guidance ol 
communist leaders. 

The Indian Trade Union Congress was established in 1920 
and Lala Lajpat Rai was its first President. Four years lat#*r it was 
presided over by the leader of the Swaraj party, Mr. G. R. Das. 
Their addresses mainly inculcated the principle of class-peace, moral 
and social uplift and improvement of workers and voiced demands 
lor labour legislation and welfare .22 In the year 1927, the Trade 
Union Congress made further progress and incorporated fifty-seven 
unions vi iili a record meaibership of 150, 555.^*’ 
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The year 1928, according to Pandit Nehru, was a full year 
with plenty of activity all over the country A.t this time we 
notice a rise in the political barometer. Many youth leagues came 
to be formed and they discussed problems relating to the country 
both on social and political lines. It brought two leaders. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Shri Subhas Chandra Bose to the forefront. 
Soon they became a menace to the bureaucracy. Mr. Coalman 
wrote about Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru the following lines : '*An 
ex-mernber of the Harrow School Cadet Corps and once an ardent 
Anglophile, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has one seciet ambition 
which is to rival Lenin or Stalin in the history of Communism.’’ 
About Pandit Nehru and Shri Subhash Bose, he further wrote ; 
‘'It seems that history will write him ^^Nehru) down as a pinch bee 
Lenin and he has a younger and a dangerous rival for the plaudits 
of the mob in a would be Mussolini in Bengal. Mr. Subhash 
Chandra Bose holds the Bengal Extremists on his side.” Though 
Mr. Coalman has exaggerated things, yet there is no doubt that 
the powerful moral support which the cause of socialism got from 
these two leaders in the beginning was great. In 1926, Pandit 
Nehru went to Europe and visited Russia, where he got much 
impressed by the progress Soviet Russia had made after the Bolshe¬ 
vik Revolution due to their planned economy jjg also represent¬ 
ed the Indian National Congress at the Brussels Congress of the 
oppressed nationalities. He returned to India in 1927 and it was 
largely through his efforts that the Madras Congress accepted a 
resolution for complete independence to which a reference would 
be made at the appropriate place. 

Even as early as 1926 the U. P. Congress Committee, with 
the help of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and his young friends, passed 
a resolution on land reforms which was imbued with socialist 
ideas.2® According to Pandit Nehru the first step towards socialism 
was the abolition of the Z^mindari System. But as they noticed that 
the atomosphere was not favourable for that step, they formulated 
and recommended their scheme on socialist lines for the All India 
Congress Committee meeting at Bombay. Though the A.I.C.G. at 
Bombay postponed its consideration, yet it showed the way which 
the people and some of their leaders thought. Pandit Nehru was 
not satisfied with passing resolutions only. In 1928, he established 
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the Independence of India League with the object of popularising 
socialism.^^ The U. P. Branch of the League, which comprised in 
its fold leading congressmen, was definitely much more socialistic 
in nature. One of the principal objectives of the League was ‘‘social 
freedom** and Pandit Nehru wanted to popularise socialism and 
ideas about National Independence through an All India institut¬ 
ion like the Independence of India League. 

I’he year 1928 saw further growth of the labour movement. 
The provincial branches of the workers and peasants* parties merged 
into one and formed an All India Workers and Peasants Party.^® 
Its first conference was held on 21st, 22nd, 23rd and 24th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1928. The Workers and Peasants Party aimed at National 
Revolution. It was organised to “overthrow the Government by 
revolutionary means’* and wanted to establish the dictatorship of 
the Proletariat which had always been the object of the commu¬ 
nists. Another factor which made the year 1928 so agitative was 
the rise of the Trade Union Movement and the emergence of work¬ 
ing class leadership. Their speeches made a powerful appeal to 
the workers and for sometime they rallied under the nationalist 
struggle when it came to organise demonstrations and boycott 
against the Simon Commission, fhe year also recorded the growth 
of Trade Union Organisation.In Bombay alone its mebership 
rose from 59,544 in 1926 to 95,321 by March 1928 and to 2,00,325 
in March 1929. The foremost among the Trade Unions was the 
famous Girni Kamgar Union of Bombay. The Trade Union Congress 
which had somewhat stagnated, once again asserted itself and its 
membership also increased. 

Far more threatening was the position of the strike movement 
which was fast increasing. In 1928, the total number of strikes was 
thirtyone and and a half million days. Out of 203 disputes, 111 
were in Bombay, 7 in Madras, 60 in Bengal, 8 in Behar and Orissa 
and 2 in the Punjab^®; the cotton and wool industry registered 
about 110 strikes and 1 occurred in the Coal Mining industry.®^ The 
Bombay Textile strike in which about 150,000 strikers had taken 
part was the biggest among them. All this alarmed the Govern¬ 
ment as it was mainly the work of the communists who had become 
stronger and had l)egun to take a keen part in the activities of the 
Trade Unions. The Bombay Chronicle commented, “Socialimn 
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is in the air, for months past socialistic principles have been 
preached in India at various conferences specially those of peasants 
and workcrs’*.32 Not only was the Government alarmed but other 
sections of the people too got disturbed. Even Shiva Rao, one of 
the Reformists, observed : “The time has come when the Trade 
Union Movement in India should weed out of its organisation mis¬ 
chief makers. A warning is all the more necessary because there 
are certain individuals who go about preaching the gospel of 
strike.The Government tried to meet the situation by passing 
the Public Safety Bill,^^ Another measure adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment was to arrest nearly all the communist and trade Union lead¬ 
ers. Their prolonged trial, known as the Meerut Conspiracy Case, 
not only removed the principal workers from the field, but also 
demoralised all the progressive workers. 

Though the socialists and communists received a set-back by 
the arrests of 1929, yet the labour movement did not die. In 
November and December of 1929, was held the 10th session of the 
All India Trade Union Congress at Nagpur under the prosidcntshlp 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. But, unfortunately, this maeting 
caused a schism between the progressive and the reformist leaders 
and the reason behind this split was the quarrel between the leaders 
of Bombay Girni Kamgar Union and the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railwaymen's Union over various important issues of the hour, 
such as the affiliation of the Congress to the Pan Pacific Trade 
Union.^^ The result was that the radical elements captured the 
executive of the congress and so Messrs. N. M. Joshi and Diwan 
Chaman Lai, etc. left the congress and formed another association 
known as the All India Trade Union Federation. They elected 
Mr.V.V.Giri (who rose to become President* of the Indian Republic) 
as their President. This again weakened their cause to some 
extent. But such differences and schisms become sometimes neces¬ 
sary for the growth of revolutionary ideas and movements.^® 

Despite Governmental repression, socialism flourished. In 
1929, when Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru became the President of the 
Indian National Congress, he spoke of the miserable and unhappy 
plight in which the Indian labourer and peasant found himself. 
He recommended minimum wages for the labourers and peasants 
and for that purpose he hoped that all vested interests like the 
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British Government, the Chiefs of the Indian States, the Capitalists 
and the Zf^mindars (landlords) would end.^^ He fervently said, 
“Our economic programme must, therefore, be based on human 
outlook and must not sacrifice man to money”.3® He urged his 
Congress people to “adopt the wellknown demands of the labourer 
for a better life*’ and wanted them to assist the labourers to prepare 
themselves for the day, when they could control industry on a co¬ 
operative basis This preaching of the gospel of socialism was 
nothing more than the triumph of socialist ideas which were being 
spread for the first time from the platform of the Indian National 
Congress. The capitalists, landlords and the Government were 
much surprised when socialistic ideas were preached by Pandit 
Nehru. They said that Pandit Nehru was under the influence of 
M. N. Roy and communist Russia. Whatever be the factors behind 
Pandit Nehru’s interest in socialism, they were fully indicative of 
the fact that socialism was growing and had become a significant 
factor in Indian life. 

B. The Rise of Communism : 

The year 1917 witnessed an earth-shaking revolution which 
set the entire sub-continent of Russia aflame, and the sovereignty 
of the Czars was shatterd to pieces. The hand that guided the 
revolution was the hand of Lenin, but the voice was the voice of 
Marx. The tremendous influence of the revolution made itself 
felt and in the struggles that are still to come its influence will play 
even a greater part. Gommuinism, in which the Ssate is ultimately 
to wither away, could not Jfierce through the Indian mind compl¬ 
ete! v, for India was gradually coming under the inspiring leader¬ 
ship of Mahatma Gandhi, who had awakened in the oppressed 
people a sense of their dignity and a resolution to strive for their 
independence through non-violent means. But the Russian revolut¬ 
ion found a favourable response in India. It appeared for the 
time being that. 

“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven !” 

(Wordsworth). 

The Bolshevik revolution appeared as a new liberating force. 
The repudiation of the legacy of imperialism by Lenin and Trotsky, 
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was perhaps the biggest single factor in creating this favourable 
response.I 

India—the land of Lotus always attracted the fancy of Rus¬ 
sian miltarists and rulers. Right from Peter the Great down to the 
Bolsheviks there has been a continuous effort to establish contact 
with this sub continent. The Russian Revolution and the triumph 
of Bolshevism gave a fresh inspiration to the younger generation. 
The Revolution has “played a great role in generating and sustain¬ 
ing the militant consciousness of all colonial peoples”.^ 

British Imperialism in India stank in Russian nostrils. British 
power in the world with its traditional love of monarchy, stood in 
the way of the liberation movement and global revolution. The 
British Empire was the principal menace to the newly i-stablishcd 
Russian Rebubiic. This alone was not the only cause of Russian 
interest in India. The Bolsheviks emerged as the champions of 
the oppressed and the down-trodden “and the spectacle of an oppres¬ 
sed colonial people was a strong stimulant to the revolutionary zeal 
of the Bolsheviks in these early years”.^ Kerzhentsev remarked in 
1919 that “the liberation of India from the British dominion will 
be a signal for a whole series of Asian countries to takc^ up the 
struggle against imperialism” 

I'he other reason for Russia’s intere.st in India may be the 
rise of and respect for Gandhism in the country. The imperishable 
greatness of the doctrine of non-violent resistance enshrined Maha¬ 
tma Gandhi’s name in the hearts of the millions in India, This 
was offensive to the militant mass revolution preached and practised 
by the Russian Liberators. They held : “Tendencies like Gandhi¬ 
sm in India thoroughly imbued with religious conceptions, idealize 
the most backward and economically most reactionary forms of 
social life, see the solution of the social problem not in proletarian 
socialism but in a reversion to these backward forms, preach pas¬ 
sivity and repudiate the class struggle and in the process of the 
development of the revolution became transformed into an openly 
reactionary force. Gandhism is more and more becoming an ideol¬ 
ogy directed against mass revolution. It must be combated”.® The 
intellectual climate of India in the twenties was favourable to 
communism. Moscow’s interest in India and other neighbouring 
countries became evident and communists were recruited from the 
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members of the Ghadr Party and Muhajirins, a band of Muslims 
who had left India as a protest against the Anglo*Afghan war of 
1919.® Communism found support among Indian exiles throughout 
the World. The Communist Party of India was first established at 
Tashkent, and got its affiliation to the Communist International in 
1921.’ It was planned to send members of the propaganda school 
established at Tashkent to India on behalf of the Comintern. 

The early activities of the Communist Party of India revolved 
round the personality of Narendra Nath Bhattacharya better known 
as M. N. Koy, a gifted Bengali who represnted all those qualities 
that could be expected from a child of the most revolutionary 
Province of India. Roy’s intercontinental travelling (in the above 
connection) brought him in close contacts with sympathisers of 
Indian freedom, chiefly the Indian students at Stanford Universty.® 
Roy, who had left India earlier, disguised as Father Martin, 
contacted the leader of the Indian students, Dhan Gopal Mukeijee. 
He also contacted the other Indian nationalists to work for the 
Berlin Indian Independence. He came under the inspiring influ¬ 
ence of Evelyn who assisted Roy in his political activites. In New 
York, Roy learnt to appreciate gootl things and studied Marxism. 
He became a close friend of Lala Lajpat RaiIndians in New 
York were connectetl with German agents. This caused suspicion 
among American Intelligence, the palm, of which was greased by 
British Intelligence bureau. A band of Indians and their German 
friends were arrested. About 98 persons were tried and the trial 
became famous in history as tjjic Hindu Conspiracy Case. Roy and 
his wife Evelyn were questioned times out of number but were not 
taken into custody. This shows that either Roy's connection with 
Hindu conspirators was not worth considering, or things were mana¬ 
ged so efficiently that even the American police failed to put Roy 
behind the bars. Roy and Evelyn fled to Mexico. In Mexico, 
Roy came in contact with other radical Americans - Charles Francis 
Phillips (alias Frank Seaman) Linn, A. E. Gale, Michael Gold, 
etc., all of them had fled to Mexico. Roy co-opf*rated with them 
in writing for Mexican publications. He was sympathetic to Mexi¬ 
cans in their fight against America, and for sometime he became 
the unofficial adviser to President Caranza. Roy published some 
pamphlets and a ld9-page book on India in Spanish, The book 
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chiefly dealt with the pre-British Indian prosperity. He charged 
British Imperialism with creating disunity in the country. 

Mexico—a remote place to conduct a revolution in India - 
engaged Roy ‘whole-heartedly to the new fitdds of revolutionary 
activities with promised satisfaction*. In 1919, various leftist groups 
in Mexico tried to form a National Socialist Party. Roy encouraged 
this movement and began to finance the paper ‘El Socialista of 
Francisco Cervantes Lopez’. He chaired many meetings of the first 
Gongre.ss of Mexican Socialist Party in 1919 (August 25 to Sept. 4).^“ 
In an election dispute where he had to exercise his casting vole, 
Roy voted to seat Morones, and since then he was regarded as 
a Rightist by the left wing. He, during the Conference, chiefly 
lectured on India and except for desiring Indian Independence, he 
was in no sense a radical 

A member of the Comintern, F. Gruzenberg (Michael Borodin), 
came to Mexico in September. He met Charles Phillips, the editor 
or El Heraldo de Mexico, and through him, Roy. Borodin lived with 
Roy for some time and they ‘learnt from each other*. Roy 
admits that in the beginning, he was the gainer. Borodin 
initiated Roy in the intricacies of Hegelian dialectics as the key to 
Marxism.!® 

Roy writes that he invited President Caranza to dinner 
and introduced him to Boiodin. Caranza managed the diplo¬ 
matic faciiites available to Borodin for contacts with Moscow. 
Borodin informed Roy that Lenin wanted him (Roy) to go to 
Russia. 

Both Roy and Mr. Phillips managed to leave Mexico. Mr. 
and Mrs. Roy got a diplomatic passport under the names of Mr. 
and Mrs. V. Garcia. Both of them went to Berlin via Spain. The 
Berlin Committee for Indian Independence had lost much of its 
glamour because of the paucity of German finances. Roy treated 
the Indian nationalists in Berlin with indifference. Roy was 
annoyed by their emphatic demand for balance sheet of the German 
money received by Roy in Mexico. Roy met other German 
Communist leaders, Heinrich Brandler and August Thalheimer. 
He mentions the immense benefit derived by him from their discuss¬ 
ions and company 

The second Congress of the Communist International met 
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from July 19 to August 7, 1920. Roy was not the only Indian at 
the Congress. Abani Mukerjee and Acharya were the other Indian 
delegates. In the Congress Evelyn Roy represented British India 
and M. N. Roy Mexico. Lenin presented a thesis on colonial 
problem. Roy presented an alternative thesis. This thesis pre¬ 
sented an entirely different assessment of Indian revolution and 
differed fundamentally with the policy of Lenin. 

Lenin and Roy took different views about India and disagreed 
on the manner and method of the Indian struggle for freedom. To 
Lenin Bourgeois nationalist movements were revolutionary and 
required the support and help of the communists. Roy believed 
that such movements as these deserve no sympathy and support of 
the Communists for their lack of revolutionary spirit, Lenin 
desired the co-operation of the Communists with Bourgeois nation¬ 
alist organizations, for these organizations were anti-imperialist and 
in the absence of a proletarian organization the necessity of co¬ 
operation was even greater and more desirable. Roy thought that 
since there were many important proletarian organizations in the 
colonies, the Communists should ignore bourgeois organizations, 
preferring and .supporting thereby the organizations that were prole¬ 
tarian. 

Roy’s controversy with Lenin was the expn ssion of his predo¬ 
minant intelh ct and a feeling that Asians can speak better on 
matters connected with their countries. It is possible that 
there might have been some tacit protest and resentment over 
Lenin’s verdict based on second-hand sources. It must be admitted 
that Roy himself was a bit out of touch with Indian problems 
because of his long years of sojourn outside India. Sri Virendra 
Nath Chattopadhyaya, brother of Srimati Sarojini Naidu, was in a 
better position to deal with Indian problems and it is possible that 
Roy might have* realized his position and the coming danger of 
playing the second fiddle to Chattopadhyaya. Whatever might be 
the merits of this complex controversy, one can say that M. N. Roy 
was a man of dashing nature who could force his entry even in a 
hostile gathering. He succeeded in making the great Lenin accept 
Roy’s revised and alternate thesis. 

Roy's success in the Communist organisation was definitely 
slow, probably because the pjirsonality of Chattopadhyaya came in 
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his way. Chattopadhyaya’s report on India brought encomiums 
from all quarters. Russians might not have considered it fit to help 
India through M. N. Roy, as Chattopadhyaya was a better choice. 
But Roy, inspite of his slow rise, ultimately became a candidate 
member of the Executive Committee of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional ^E. C. C. I.) and full voting member in 1924 when he joined 
the Presidium. 

As stated earlier the party was established and founded 
at Tashkent. The exact date of the foundation of the Com¬ 
munist Party of India is shrouded in mystery, for there is 
no scientific evidence to prove the exact date. M. N, Roy 
always ignored exact date and details. Muzaflar Ahmad is 
emphatic that the party was set up towards the end of 1920 
at Tashkent by the Muhajirins. In 1921, several Indian students 
who were in the the Soviet Union and had earlier declared themsel¬ 
ves as Communists formed the Communist Party of India in Moscow. 
In 1921 efforts were made to establish the Communist Party in 
India. Dr. Bhupendra Nath Dutta resented that men of liijrat had 
founded the Communist party. Rightly observes Muzaflar Ahmad : 
'‘Perhaps the idea is that the party should have been formed with 
the old ‘revolutionaries* like Dr. Dutta himself. Whatever Dr. 
Dutta might say, we had earned membership of the party; we did 
not just pick it up from our path. It was we who took up arms on 
behalf of the first State of the world which the working class had 
set up." It is genrraily believed that the ‘Communist Party of 
India* had been set up at first in Tashkent.*^ In his letter the 
names of the earliest members are distinctly mentioned — M.N. Roy, 
Evelyn, Abaiii Mukerjee, Mrs. Rosa, Muhammad Shafiq and 
Masood Ali Shah. Mohammad Shafiq was the first Secretary. He 
strongly emphasized that the party was founded in October or 
November 1920 and by no means in 1921. Roy*s silence on the 
date of its establishment and his curious mixture of facts and fancy 
makes a mess of the whole affair abr«ut dates. His statements are 
based on tae article of Abdul Qadir in the London Times. Muzaflar 
Ahmad holds that Q^dir’s statements are not tru.stworthy. Overs¬ 
treet and Windermiller give no dates; Rafiq Ahmad is emphatic on 
October or November 1920, M. N. Roy*s memoirs, so delicately 
phrased point out that any odd date would do; hence this should be 
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taken for granted that the Communist Party was first set up at 
Tashkent in October or November, 1920.^® 

Roy writes that he left Moscow for Tashkent with two train¬ 
loads of arms, gold, bullion and Indian currency. He formed the 
first International brigade of the Red army which consisted of a 
few Pathan ex-Indian army personnel, some Persians and some 
Middle Easterners. 

It may be noted that M. N, Roy realised it well that the 
Muhajirins were not nationalists and had no conception of people’s 
government or democracy. Roy thought to indoctrinate them by 
imparting political and military training. “The plan was not to 
convert them to Communism, but to awaken in them the mini¬ 
mum measure of political consciousness. * The Muhajirins were 
soon trained militarily as well as politically. The extreme Khila- 
fatists began to he diverted towards extreme Communism. Several 
others whi came from Kabul had declared themselves to be Com¬ 
munists. Addul Rab, Trimul Acharya and Muhammad Shafiq of 
Peshwar were the principal figures. Soon these revolutionaries 
began to criticise each other. Shaukat Usmani writes that when 
he reached Tashkent, he noticed two groups : one led by Mr. M.JN. 
Roy and the other by Abdul Rab and M. P. 1’. Acharya. The 
Roy group included Abani Mukerji and Mohammad Ali. The 
leaders of the other group were Abdul Rab, M. P. T. Acharya 
and Khalil Beg.^^ T he group criticism was such that those who 
could not withstand it, came to blows and the India House became 
an arena of political rivalry. 

rhe India House Military School functioned for a short time. 
The number of the trainees is not correctly known. Saumyendra 
Nath Tagore’s book: ‘Historical Development of Communist move¬ 
ment in India, besides several factual errors, is dubbed with a bias 
against M, N. Roy. He however, fixes the number at 36 but there 
may be many more. 

The formation of the Tashkent Military School disturbed 
Lord Gurzon, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the 
Btitish Government. Riissophobia became acute. The Russians 
kept themselves aloof from the Tashkent affair, probably because 
of the economic bhickade of the Soviet Land by the imperialistic 
countries and the delicate situation in international relations. In 
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April 1921, the Communist University of the Toilers of the East 
was set up in Moscow and the Tashkent Military School was 
abolished 

It may be noted that Curzon's letter for the cessation of the 
conunercial treaty (ARCOS) and the necessity of political instead 
of military training might probably be the cause of the abolition of 
the Tashkent School. 

The students of the Tashkent School, who after the termina¬ 
tion of the school went to Moscow, joined the l oilers University. 
Almost all of them joined the Communist Party of India in Moscow. 

The affiliation of the Communist Party of India established 
at Tashkent to the Communist International was responsible for 
the dispute among comrades Dr. Bhupendra Nath Uutta, Virendra 
Nath Chattopadhyaya and others. Dr. Dutta writes in his book, 
“Unpublished Political History” ; “Suddenly, one fine morning, a 
Moscow newspaper reported that an Indian Communist Party lad 
been formed and had affiliated itself to the International.”!® 

The sudden affiiliation of the party was not recognized by 
Dutta and Chattopadhyaya. The reasons were many. Dr. Dutta had 
developed a prejudice against Roy and failed to see any good in him. 
The disaffection, personal jealousy and contempt reached to what 
Muzaffar Ahmad termed as “pathological obsession.The Com¬ 
munist party was not M.N. Roy. The other reason as pointed out 
by Muzzafar Ahmad was that these persons “imagined themselves 
to be the genuine revolutionaries They were firmly convinced that 
they alone and none else had earned the monopoly right to the 
title of revolutionaries.’’ Dr. Dutta’s Communism was of different 
kind. He had contacts with Germany and Mussolini’s Italy. His 
band consisted of several Indian exiles. The band came from 
Germany under the leadership of Shri Virendra Nath Chattopa- 
dhyaya. Apart from Messrs. Dutta and Chattopadhyaya, there 
were others like Messrs. Birendra Nath Das Gupta, Abdul Wahid, 
Pandurang, Khan Khoje, Ghulam Ambia Khan Luhani, Heramba- 
lal Gupta, Nalini Gupta and Agnes Smedley. • 

Chattopadhyaya, though an able and potential rival could not 
get a smooth set up in Moscow. Roy made capital of the report 
of the British intelligence’s opinion about Chattopadhyaya-who 
was regarded as a nationalist. Moreover, he arrived late and in 
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the mean time Roy got sufficient time to discuss the situation with 
the Russians and for his activities at Tashkent. Roy mentions that 
with the help of Agnes Smedley, the ‘driving force* of the group, 
Luhani had prepared a supplementary thesis. Roy writes that 
three of them met Lenin who sent them to Karl Redek—the Gene¬ 
ral Secretary of the Communist International. They failed to find 
favourable response and Roy claims that he was recognised as 
Comintern’s sole representative for India. The diplomatic triumph 
of M. N. Roy further augmented his strength. When the III Cong¬ 
ress was opened, the Chattopadhyaya group went back to Bcrlin- 
Nalini Gupta remained and joined Roy’s camp.^* 

Contemporary Indian politics was gradually moving towards 
radical transformation. The trade union movement resulted in the 
establishment of the All-India Trade Union Congress. Lala Lajpat 
Rai became the President. Lalaji was known to M. N. Roy and 
had been much impressed by him. 

The fancy of Russian revolutionary politic.s and the populari¬ 
ty of Marxian literature further fired the fancy of Indian intelli- 
gentia. The early twenties witnessed a powerful movement 
launched by Mahatma Gandhi. The entire nation rose to protest 
against the foreign rule. Pandit JawaharlaPs aphorism—‘Gandhi 
is India’ was definitely true in those stormy days. Rightly observes 
Hirer! Mukerjec that “Gandhiji had awakened a sleeping giant, 
who shook his invincible locks in a manner which did not always fit 
into the pattern laid down by the apostle of Non-violence in thought, 
word and deed.” Under his inspiring leadership people were ready 
for great .sacrifices. G. F. Andrews wrote: *I cannot help think¬ 
ing of the shadow of the cross'. Untaught, uncomforted and unfed 
a generation rose in revolt. ‘A demoralized, backward and broken 
up people .suddenly straightened their backs and lifted their heads 
and took part in di:.ciplined joint action on a countrywide scale.” 
Thunder was ‘in the air' and the atmosphere was surcharged with 
revolutionary firment. 

The outrages of Bombay and the diabolical crimes of Chauri 
Chaura .shook the Mahatma’s inner voice. He suspended the move¬ 
ment suddenly and his command was obeyed’. Confusion prevailed 
in the coun«ry, civil resistance t,toi!ped and “non-co-operation wilted 
away”."^' Suspension ot flu; movement caused much serious 
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thinking on the Gandhian approach. The trend became 
intellectual and some eyes moved towards Russia, M. N. Roy and 
communist'doctrinc. Sripad Amrit Dange published a pamphlet, 
in 1921, entitled “Gandhi and Lcnin'\ It was a critical comparison 
of tiie two great men of two great nations. Dange’s comparative 
approach and critical evaluation placed the Mahatma as the 
second best. The pamphlet attracted Sri Ranchod Das Bliavan 
Lotwala, who was so influenced by the youth that he offered to 
help Dange monetarily in his study of Marxism. For years there¬ 
after, Dange lived under Lotwala's patronage, riiey both assem- ' 
bled a library of Russian books. Marxist classics were trans¬ 
lated and opinions were given on Indian affairs Marxian 
interpretation of Indian affairs cami; from their mind. The name 
of this budding politician soon crossed the Indian frontiers and Roy 
soon began to pLan contact campaign with Indian progressives and 
radicals. Roy had full support of the Comintern and, therefore, 
he thought to train a number of Indians to be sent to India to work 
for the organization. Students from Tashkent were called and 
were admitted to the University of ‘Toilers of the East* in Moscow. 
How many students came to join the Universty is uncertain, but 
Evelyn Roy mentions the numbei of 17 students in one of the 
letters. 

Meanwhile M. N. Roy came to know of Shaukat Usmani's 
return to India in dept. 1921. M. N. Roy had little eonlide.nce in 
him and he was much upset. He sent Nahni Gupta v^Nalini Kumar 
Das Gupta) with £20o with the instructions : 

(1) to establish a Communist Party in India; 

(2) to establish contacts with the Khilaphatists and 
Mahatma Gandhi: 

(3) to recruit Indian radical leaders for training in Moscow.*^^ 

Overstreet and Windmiller in their study of Communism in 

India observe that “Gupta reached Colombo in Nov. 1921 and 
went onto Calcutta where he contacted Muzaffar Ahmad, one of 
the leaders among Roy’s old terrorist comrades*'. The fact about 
Muzaffar Ahmad’s association with Roy’s old terrorist group is 
based on hearsay. Muzaffar Ahmad rightly says “This is a fabri¬ 
cation. Far from being a leader, I was never even an ordinary 
rank and filer of any terrorist group**,^'-’ 

18 
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Nalini Gupta did not visit any other city and went back in 
March 1922; Shaukat Usmani came in April. 

Meanwhile Roy wrote a book *India in Transition’, a documen¬ 
ted report on the objective conditions for the revolution in India. 
Originally planned as a report on the role of bourgeois nationalists 
in the light for liberation, the document was expanded into a book 
at the advice of Lenin. Roy and his wife Evelyn left Russia and 
reached Berlin where this book was published but Geneva was 
mentioned as the place of publication. 

The book is full of statistical errors. Its underestimation of 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi is not only unfortunate but also 
wholly incorrect. It held : “The impending wave of Gandhism 
signifies the collapse of reactionary forces and their total eliminat¬ 
ion Irom the political movement...’* Gandhism is “the acutest and 
the most desperate manifestation of the forces of reaction”. 
Apart from the above-mentioned defects the book startled many 
thinking minds. Roy pointed out that : 

“(i) India’s economic and social structure was not feudal, 

(ii) The bourgeois class was rising and was well esta¬ 
blished, 

(iii) The general poverty of the masses had resulted in the 
political consciousness, and 

(iv) The imperialists in order to weaken the movement 
granted several concessions to the bourgeoisie.” 

T, he book, as mentioned above, was based on wrong founda¬ 
tions and hypothesis. But it attracted the thinking minds. It was a 
^stimulating piece of analysis and an effective piece of propaganda.’ 
With this thesis Roy came to Berlin where he met the challenge 
of Ghattopadhyaya, who was still ambitious to win the support of 
Comintern. Berlin in those days was the centre of revolutionary 
activities. Ghattopadhyaya won the favour of Barkatullah—the 
former Minister of Mahendra Pratap’s provisional government. 
Both started their revoluiiouary activities there.^^ In Dec. 1921 
Ghattopadhyaya started an Indian news and information bureau . 2 ® 
This organization had two Committees. One was the inspiring 
source to direct the revolutionary activities and the other was the 
organization of noted Communists whose sole aim was to establish 
the Communist Party in India. 
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Chattopadhya’s ultimate aim was to challenge*Roy's leader¬ 
ship on Indian affairs. Keeping this in mind» he planned to 
organise a Conference at Berlin in March 1922. An Indian 
Independence Party organized by Barkatullah in early 1922 was 
already in existence. This infant organization, as reported by the 
British Intelligence sources, attracted the attention of Russian 
foreign Minister Chicherin who passed through Berlin while 
returning from Genoa Conference. Chicherin had a soft corner 
for this budding organization and it is reported that he agreed to 
support it but he put forward a painful condition of the exclusion 
of Chattopadhyaya.2® 

Inspite of Roy's sole authority over Indian affairs as far 
as the Comintern was concerned, rival groups were also given 
aid and assistance by the Russians. The help was inten¬ 
tional or was due to the inefficiency of administration remains 
a topic of discussion. Instead of creating goodwill and 
harmony it brought in its train mutual competition, hatred and 
jealousy. 

Financial matters became the cause of rift. On his return 
from India, Nalini Gupta, along with Abani Mukerjee and S. N. 
Kar, questioned Roy's integrity on financial matters. This 
further aggravated the situation and resulted ultimately in a serious 
rift. Mukerjee and Kar joined Chattopadhyaya's camp but for 
reasons best known to him, Bhupendra Nath Dutta separated 
himself from Chattopadhyaya's group.^® 

Inspite of mutual bickering and mud-slinging, M. N. Roy 
rose to eminence and achieved a great deal in Berlin in 1922. He 
began his bi-monthly paper ‘The Vanguard of Indian Independ¬ 
ence.' This paper appeared regularly but under different names 
such as The ‘Vanguard of Indian Independence’, The ‘Advance 
Guard' and The ‘Masses of India' till 1928. With the help of 
Indian seamen, Roy managed to send the copies of The Vanguard 
and the Comintern’s ‘International Press Correspondence' 
(Inprecor) to India. The Vanguard was a feather in Roy's cap. 
It enhanced his prestige and the paper, as reported by the British 
intelligence sources, had inspired many papers and periodicals. 
Important among them were: The ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika* and ‘The 
Atma Shakti' of Calcutta, ‘The Independent' of Allahabad and 
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‘The Navayug* of Madras. 1'he success of the paper was partly 
due to the proper and timely supply of money and partly due to 
the able comradeship ot Mrs. Evelyn Roy who wrote a series of 
remarkable articles under the pen-name of Santi Devi. 

A few lines which 1 could gather from the National Archives 
of India from lvu>’s paper, “The Vanguard*’, may not be out of 
place here as they clearly reveal to us the lines on which Roy was 
thinking. The lines run as follows : 

“Foreign rule has to be overthrow'll because it has been 
obstructing our uational growth and is detrimental to our economic 
and social evolution’*. .... 

“'I’he Goverument which rules in the interest ol the foreign 
exploiting ^ lass mast bo the oujectit’e of the first on slaught because 
this ioiMga uoiuinaiiuii has been the immediaLe cause of the 
backwaidness ol the Indjan people'*.^* During these days, Roy 
got an Ihigliih eunion of ‘Inaia m Transition,' copies of vvhich were 
seen in India, in August, 19112. 

To conduct an active Goinmunist revolulion, supply of 
Gomiininist literature was not the onl) task« As the government 
recorda mention : “Roy coaunenced to spread his propaganda in 
India not by means of the Vanguard but by means of personal 
IctiiTs 10 )i s old as,.ochucs and other well known nationalists’’.-^'^ 
For otganisalioaai wotk lu- needed men of oiganizing capacit) to 
establish contact with ludjans having U flisl trends. Already iu 
ludi.i :untc work \vas bein.', done at live diifercnt pla»es. Roy had 
little laiih in Naliiu Gupta and Shaukat lismani. The latter had 
organized several Conununists m the lb T. Roy's lack ol faith in 
his I aslikent men ana other comrades led him to write a letter to 
the Goiuiiiunisi Tarty of Great Britain. Roy wanted two delegates. 
He piomisea to provide them money tliough not sufficient to main¬ 
tain a ‘European standard’. 

Roy’s request was given weight. The Communist Party of 
Great Britain sent one delegate, Charles Ashieigh, a Communist 
iiiteUcciual. 

Asrhieigii’s n.ission failed inspite of hit great intelligence and 
political acumen. Afbleigh w'ho had been to jail in U. S. A. in 
connection with the .Hike activities came to India (Bombay) after 
his reltas.^. from the jail in Tcb. 1922. His mission was planned to 
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contact the progressive thinkers and workers in India. The British 
intelligence got the news. Ashleigh was taken into custody and 
was served notice for deportation. The aothorities took sometime 
in the deportation activities and Ashkigh managed to com act S. A. 
Dange and other Leltists oi Bombay region. Verba) ine.‘;sag'’ was 
delivered. The partial failure of the A^bJeigh inisNioi) and the 
arrest of the Muhajirins disappoiiUcd M. N. Koy. An oigaiiiser 
was the need of the day. Ain ady there existed in the Cf>ontry 
certain groups oi Coiiimtiuisis, but the Bombay group ied! by S. A. 
Dange was the most important, tloiuraoo Sing trvelu at Madras, 
Gulam Hussain at Lahore and MuzalTar Ahmad at Calcutta were 
already active. Greater importance is attaclied to the Dange 
group for its organizing capaciiy. With the holp of his patron 
Loixala who provided Rs. ),0U,<)()()/- tm e'-tubJi h a puidishiiig 
house f<u Marxist stu iie.s, U.tnge did enough i.pade weuk in pre 
paring a health- and lavourable ground. I'he Bubl diing House 
brought out a Marathi daily, '^‘Tlie ludii Prakash’’ and an English 
weekly ‘The Socialist’ under the editurship of S. A Dange.^-^ Both 
of these were extremely ri<lical jiapers. Gui un Hussain also 
started a paper in Urdu calud ‘The Liquilal^’. He g->t financial 
assi;,lance to the tune » f Rs 0,000/ from abroad.t m coining 
back to India he got additional amount Rs. »6,000/-. 

The Comi'-mnist movement in India achieved considerable 
success in its advanceracni and by the year lf‘22, India became 
a siroughoUl of progressive thinkers though they were in a micros¬ 
copic minority.35 Roy’s contribution was considerable in mobilis¬ 
ing public opinion and moulding the diverse talents of the 
country. 

From the secret files of the Home Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, extracts from Roy’s letters lo a number of persons 
have been found. To a member of Bepin Ganguli’s party 
he wrote; “Our object is to ruak-; the poor cultivators rebellious 
against the oppressions of the Zamindars and the Govern¬ 
ment”.®® 

Again in a letter to Dange dated November 2nd, 1922, Roy 
wrote ; 

“In consonance with the point of view of the Gominunist 
International, I make the following observatioits.... .“The 
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Communist nucleus should take a very active part in the formation 
of a mass party for revolutionary and nationalist struggle. I am 
sure that you know more than I the elements that will go with us 
in this attempt to revolutionize the national struggle**To 
Singarvelu Chettiar, he wrote : “Either the Congress must revolu¬ 
tionize its outlook and have a revolutionary organization or a new 
party must be formed with a programme in accordance with the 
needs and desires of the majority of the people with a revolutionary 
objective**.^® 

He wrote to Muzaffar Ahmad from Berlin thus : “Please 
introduce my friend with Amar Ghatterji, Upen Banerji, Jadugopal 
and Sachin Sanyal. If you consider it advisable, also to Suresh 
Mazumdar and Bepin Ganguli—both of them are my old 
friends’*.39 

Roy had thus become an eye-sore to the imperialists. Methods 
of suppression were intensified by the government but movements 
flourish under the iron ferule. 

Roy’s disagreement with the Comintern’s policy of organizing 
the national movement by capturing the Indian National Congress 
could not succeed and he had to attempt to gain favour of the 
Congress. Soon after in 36th annual Congress meeting at 
Ahmedabad, Roy mentioned in a manifesto that Congress was the 
“leader of the movement for national liberation**. He appealed to 
the Congress to chalk out a liberal economic programme for the 
workers and peasants. Roy pointed out that this was the most 
essential point to be considered. Very much like the present state 
of affairs the Congress haB rival groups competing for the control 
of organizations. Roy felt its pulse and in a series of articles in 
“the Advance Guard**, he propagated his plan. Its chief features 
were, first, to capture the leadership by forming an opposition block 
within Congress from among its members wedded to Communist 
ideology, and, secondly to carry on propaganda among the liberal 
and progressive Congress men. 

* Roy held that the Congress as a political organization was 
dead and its corpse wanted either to be buried or to be resurrected 
by a new breath of life. Lack of economic programme according 
to him was the cause of the political annihilation of the Congress. 
Roy further clarified his programme in a letter addressed to 
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comrade S. A. Dange dated Nov. 2, 1922, which revealed the 
working methodology of the plan. Since the Comintern instruc¬ 
tions compelled Roy to work within the Congress inspite of his dis¬ 
agreement, Roy had to seek the friendship of prominent Congress 
men. Important among them were C. R. Das, Babu Sampurnan- 
and and Singarvelu Chettiar. All these three were men of respect 
and position in the organization as well as out of it. Lack of 
definite evidence of Roy’s intimate relationship with G. R. Das 
fails to convince us that Das remained unaffected for we find 
certain strange similarities in Roy’s writings and Das’s utterances. 
It is possible that Roy’s active agents in Bengal must have contacted 
Das. Sampurnanand’s name was recommended to Roy by Shaukat 
Usroani. Sampurnanand was interested in progressive ideas and 
he promised to circulate books and propaganda literature among 
the members of the Congress. In Oct. 1922, Babu Sampurna¬ 
nand published a memorandum on the Congress programme which 
contained some of the ideas of M. N. Roy. To Roy the memo¬ 
randum was the “clear voice of one of those true revolutionaries to 
whom belong the future leadership of our movement.’’ It must 
be noted that inspite of his occasional use of quotations of Lenin, 
he was what Shaukat Usmani calls him, in a letter to M. N. Roy, 
“not a Socialist much less a Communisi”.^“ 

Singarvelu who was a man of status, was seriously wedded to 
the Communist doctrine. He called himself a Communist. He 
was in direct and close touch with M. N. Roy and had worked 
a lot for the advancement of the Communist movement in the 
country. 

The Gaya Congress (1922) under the Presidentship of G. R. 
Das was a tacit reaction against Gaiidhiji’s sudden suspension 
of the Non-co-operation movement. Resentment was there but 
Gandhiji's wish was honoured. The Non-Go-operation was 
suspended. Much was expected in the Gaya Congress and a 
tacit show-down between C. R. Das and Gandhiji was imminent. 
C. R. Das was not alone in his opinion against Gandhiji, never¬ 
theless, he remained respectful and compared Gandhiji with ]esus 
Christ. 

Expecting a lot for the fall of Gandhism and the develop¬ 
ment of Communist activities in India, M. N. Roy prepared n 
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comprehensive programme for the exploited workers and peasants 
The 'program’ aimed at 'complete' national independence, universal 
franchise, nationalization of public utilties, fuU rights for labour to 
organise; minimum wages in all industries, an eight-hour day 
proat-sharing in industry, free compulsory education, the abolition 
of the landlordism"." Copies of ‘the Advance Guards' in which 
the programme was published were sent secredy to the members 
of the tongress, Roy had hardly any hope of the acceptance 
of some ideological elements of his programme and in a letter 

to comrade Dange (Nov. 2), he wrote ; ".it is a foregone 

conclusion that the Congress as presently constituted will not adopt 
this programme. And this failure of theirs will expose their true 
character”. Rightly observes Mr. Windmiller, “He intended his 
programme to serve as a litmus paper by which he could conclusi- 
vely show that the Congress was not red”.'*^ 

The Fourth World Congress of Communist International 
which met at Moscow and Petrograd during Nov. 7 to Dec. 3, 1922 
sent invitations to hve Indians : Roy, Dange, Nalini Gnpto, ’chira 
Ranjau Das (son of C. R. Das) and Subhas Chandra Bose But 
only Roy attended and got India’s only vote. Speeches were made 
on India and comrade Zinoviev commended Roy’s work and 
achievements in India. Karl Rcdek being more cautious pointed 

out that much has not been done in connection with the trade union 
movement. 

Roy spoke much about the colonial question. Basing his 
arguments on the contemporary disturbances in Turkey, he pointed 
out the circumstances under which one is compelled to call 
bourgeoisie a revolutionary factor. Rest of his speech was a repeti¬ 
tion of his thesis, ‘India in Transition’. He further emphazised 
that the Congress being a bourgeois organittation had little revolu¬ 
tionary spirit and the “other social elements should be supported 
by the Comintern. He, however, failed to convince the 
Comintern about the correctness of his thesis. But his popularity 
was immense and he managed to get a grant of £ 120000 
approved by the Communist International by over-statement of 
the position and status of the Communist Parly in India. Roy 
told that the demand for money came from the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Communist Party of India which, it should be 
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remembered, was still in its infancy. Roy got another push 
from the Comintern and was elected lo ECCl as a Candidate 
member. 

Three Communists {S. A. Daiige, Singaravelu and M. L. 
Shah) attended the Gaya Congress. Abani Mukerjee also came 
from Europe as a delegate of Indian Independence Party. Thus 
both Roy’s and anti-Roy’s groups were represented. The Com¬ 
munists suffered a major defeat at the Gaya Congiess for C. R. 
Das adopted an anti-Comrnunisi attitude. Nevertheless, Das 
warned the Congress organization against the rise of the labour 
movements. He said, '•‘if the Congress fails to do its duty, you 
may expect to find organisations set up in the country by 
labourers and peasants detached from you, dis-^ociaicd from the 
cause of Swaraj, which will bring within the arena of the peaceful 
class struggles and the war of special interest”.''^ It needs no body 
to say that Das referred to the Communists. 

The main cause of Roy’s failuie was the growing faith of the 
people in Mahatma Gandiii’s non-violence and Ro) ’s advocacy of 
violent methods. Preaching ‘organized, full scale, armed revolt’, 
Roy held, **The government maintained by violence and brute 
force cannot be overthrown without violence and brute force”."*^ 
Though political expediency demanded a soft pedaling of his 
theme, yet Roy remained firm and adamant to non-violence. He 
continued a ‘head on propaganda battle’ against Gantihian non¬ 
violence and that was why he could not l)e popular with most 
Congress men. Just the same was the attitude of the Comintern 
which had almost dittoed Roy’s thesis. 

The sudden suspension of the Non-Co-operation movrireut 
by Gandhiji really incensed Roy and his Communist friends. 
Roy’s attack on Gandhism became bitterest. He blamed 
Gandhiji and his views for sacrificing a powerful revolutionary 
movement and he painfully mentioned, “What government 
repression in all its varied forms had failed to accomplish, the 

agonized appeal of the Mahatma was able to effectuate,. 

That which arrests, tortures, flogging.s, imprisonments, massacres 
fires and police zulums could not quell, th <2 blind struggles of a 
starving nation to save itself from utter annihilation,—Mr. Gandhi 
by simple magic of love and non-violence, reduced to impotence 
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and inactivity. The Congress had committed suicide by 

repudiating the revolutionary action of its own followers”.'*® 
The Vanguard further charged the Mahatma for “being a 
protector of the reactionary or traditional interests in Hindu 
Society”. 

What had alienated Das from Roy was the latter’s continued 
emphasis on violent methods of revolution. Das, on the other 
hand, made it certain that he was “one of these who hold 
to non-violence on principle”. Even Roy’s own friend Singar- 
velu felt obliged to accept non-violence *as a practical 
necessity”. 

Thus Gandhiji’s triumph at Gaya frustrated the designs of 
Roy to control the Indian National Congress and he had to admit : 
“We sought to strengthen the hand of the Left wing, but only 
succeeded in frightening Though unashamedly he claimed 

it as a gain as it exposed “the Congress leadership as unrevolu¬ 
tionary”. Be that as it may, it also exposed the intention of the 
Communists who now changed their tactics from capturing the 
Congress to building a strong Communist faction which would, 
while working from within and without the Congress”, capture 
the sole leadership of the revolutionary movement”. Roy’s 
direction was, “We will fight as part of the national Congress; by 
fearless criticism, vigorous agitation and constant propaganda, we 
would endeavour to push the middle class nationalists forward in 
the struggle; we will co-operate with every social element that is 
objectively antagonistic to the imperialist domination and we will 
stand shoulder to shoulder vs^th every political party so long as it 
carries on the struggle against foreign domination”.*"^ The same 
issue of “the Vanguard” contained an open letter to Mr. C. R. Das 
in which he wrote, “There is room for only three parties in the 
Congress. TL'wo are already in the field. You have to be either 
the third, that is, the political expression of the working masses, 
or nothing”. Thus he wanted Das to lead a ‘new revolu¬ 
tionary party’ and called him as a ‘sentimentalist and not a 
revolifdonary’. In a letter to Dange he wrote that Das’s ideas 
were equally as harmful as Gandhism”. However, he continued 
to court him and expressed that he “could rally all the available 
revolutionary elements within and without the Congress; thus 
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making the beginning of revelutionary mass party which is the cry¬ 
ing need of the day and which will alone save the Congress.**^ 

The work of the Communist party was carried out somehow 
under great handicaps. The British system of intelligence was so 
perfect that every correspondence from Roy fell into their hands 
including at times vast sums of money. Nor were all the persons 
whom Roy was writing very able and dependable excepting Messrs. 
Muzaffar Ahmad, S. A. Dange and Singaravelu Ghcitiar. The 
other difficulty experienced by the Communists was organizational 
one. Roy wanted two main things, first the formation of an all- 
India organization, and, second a delegation from the said body to 
Europe. For that matter, Singaravelu issued a manifesto for the 
convening of an ail-India body. But it fell into the hands of one 
Manilal Shah who was under the influence of Abani Mukerji and 
Virendra Nath Chattopadhyaya who had formed a clique to defame 
Roy and to take over leadership of the Communist party from his 
hands. Consequently, Manilal and party sent the manifesto after a 
few changes to Messrs. Dange, Ghulam Husain and even to Roy. 
Roy was supremely annoyed and he denounced it and called it as 
spurious. He backed Singarvelu Ghettiar and preferred to send a 
memorandum dated June 5, 1923, for the guidance of the people 
supposed to take part in the Conference. 

The memorandum sent by Roy on June 5, 1923, at once 
revealed his mind that he intended to make two parties in India— 
a mass party to be called the Workers and Peasants Party (W P P) 
and an illegal Communist party. The intention was that the 
Communist Party would be **the illegal apparatus of the legal mass 
party and all members of the Communist Party would automatically 
be the members of the Workers and Peasants Party. Roy wanted 
the **new party to seek a working alliance with bourgeois nationalist 
parties during the anti-imperialist struggle using every available 
opportunity for striking an agreement in order to put pressure on 
the bourgeois nationalist movement and bring out its revolutionary 
significance. Roy*s strategy was that his followers should not 
indulge in the controversy of violonce and non-violence. He said : 
“That will be the best tactical move we can make without giving 
the lie to our programme'*. Yet he maintained that the exploi- 
^ition cannot be ended *by peaceful and non-violent means*. 
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Inspite of Roy’s desire, the meeting of the Communists could 
not take place. The third plenum of the enlarged E C G I 
admitted the existence of a WPP separately though the EGGl 
never accepted Roy’s opinion on bourgeoisie. Its message included : 
“Indian bourgeoisie is a revolutionary factor, because its interests 
are objectively in conflict with imperialism. The struggle for 
national liberation is a revolutionary movement. In leading this 
movement the political party of the workers and peasants must act 
in co-operation with and give fullest support to the bourgeois 
in so far as they struggle against imperialism in some way or 
other” 

But the growth of Communist activities was an eye-sore to 
government which had in il^. yjosscssion all the information about 
their activities and plans. The government had already taken 
action against the Communists by arresting and trying nine of the 
returned Muhajirim in what is known as the Peshawar Conspiracy 
Case, In that connection the police arrested Shaukat Usmani on 
May 31, 1923, when he had gone to receive ^ 25 sent by Roy. 
Shortly thercal’ter, Muzalfar Ahmad and Ghularn Hussain were 
arrested and inienied, l ib' arrests had a very demoralising eifect 
on the Communists. As the authorities started tightening up the 
‘censorship methods’, they were in possession of many of the copies 
of‘the Vanguard’. Thus we find that the Communists had been 
considerably crippled. The French authorities too co-operated 
with the English who had been able to seize many copies of “the 
Vanguard” and “the Imprecar”, They even arrested Sharma 
and interned him in a #small village. This hampered the 
activities of Roy and his “main transmission line to India was 
broken”.5o 

Early in Jan. 1924, the Government of India made prepara¬ 
tions to arrest the Chief Communist leaders like Roy, Muzalfar 
Ahmad, Shaukat Usmani, Ghulam Hussain, S. A. Dange, Singara- 
velu, R. G. L. Sharma, Nalini Gupta, S. D. Hasan, M. P. T. 
Vela^udham, Sampurnanand, Manilal and Satya Bhakta. The 
Government advocate recommended prosecution of the first eight.®^ 
Surprisingly enough Abani Mukerji was not charged. Perhaps the 
British government might have thought to keep Abani Mukerji 
active against Roy.^^ And after preparations were made, the 
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government came forward with what is known as the Cawnporc 
Conspiracy case against Roy, Gupta, Ahmed, Usmani, Dange, 
Hussain, Sharma and Singaravelu Chettiar for entering into a con¬ 
spiracy for the establishment of a branch ol' a revolutionary orgaiza- 
tion called as the Communist International for depriving the king of 
the sovereignty of British lndia>^ When the trial started there were 
only four persons Gupta, Usmani, Dange and Ahmed as 
defendants. Roy and Sharma were not in the country. Hussain 
became an informer and Singaravelu was found medically unfit to 
stand the trial and hence excused. 

The Cawnpore trial beginning in April was concluded on 
May 2'h 1924. Dange in iiis defence admitted that though he had 
bee)} in correspondence with Roy, yet he was not in complete 
accord with his programme. The other defendants denied every¬ 
thing. But as the evidence against them was strong, they were 
scntencrxl to four years. The (Jovernment oi‘ India had 
thus succeeded in depriving the Communists of their effective 
leadership. The trial inspired awe among the workers and 
labourers. In fact, these arrests caused much surprise and till these 
people were arrested ordinary people knew nothing about them. 
The study of some files in the National Archives reveals that the 
government W'as making a mountain of a inolc-hili by bringing the 
charge of planning a revolt againsi tin* British Government. Even 
when an iijipe.il was preferred in the High Couii, the two appeal 
Judges too described tlir conspiracy as absmd and unbelievable. 
I’hcy also admitted that the plans of the accused never caused a 
real threat to the sovereignty of His Majesty the king Emperor. 
Yet the appeal was not allowed. Roy’s attitude towards the 
convicts was of contempt when he heard about the whole case. He 
wrote ill November 1924, *‘If they could only have put up a better 
defence, four years in jail would have been worthwhile. We must 
have better Communists than this lot; and the defending counsels. 
By God, what fools ! .... With a better lot in the dock and less 
stupid heads at the bar, the Cawnporc case could have been made 
an epoch-making event in our political history”.^^ 

But all was not well for Roy in Europe. He changed his 
headquarters to a number of places. He went to Zurich and from 
Zurich, he shifted to Paris. He also went to Moscow where from 
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he wrote to Evelyn Roy that he had got almost unlimited funds 
for the “New Eastern Section”.®^ 

Though Mukherji and Ghattopahyaya had been trying to 
undermine Roy’s prestige, yet they could not achieve much and - 
when the fifth Comintern Congress met on June 17, 1924, he was 
elected “a full member of the EGCI and a Candidate Member of 
its Presidium”. The Report of the ECGI contained following 
recommendations for the Indian Communist Party : “Restoration 
of the National liberation movement (abandoned by the big 
bourgeosic) on a revolutionary basis, formation of a national 
people’s party which is to comprise the urban petty bourgeoisie, 
the pauperized intellectuals, the small clerks, the rebellious 
peasantry and the advanced workers; establishment of a proletarian 
class party. The Indian Communist party must bring the trade 
union movement under its influence. It must reorganize it on a 
class basis and must purge it of all alien elements*’.^® The ECCI 
gave its advice in a resolution that the ECGI should develop more 
contact* with the leaders of the National movements. The EGGPs 
advice made Roy’s position somewhat difficult. But another effect 
of the resolution was that it directed the British Communist party 
to take a leading part in the affairs of the Communist Party of 
India and this was anathema to Roy. It must be said that 
honest to his opinions, Roy continued to oppose the ECCI 
resolution though his provoked the Chairman of the Colonial 
Commission, Mr. Manuilsky, to charge Roy with deviation from 
his professed principles. The fifth Congress appointed a Com¬ 
mission having Roy, Manuilsky, Stalin and Katyama to review 
the colonial (lucstion and to formulate recommendations. It 
appeared that Roy’s life work was under firc.®^ 

Nothing would have deterred Roy from his activities, had he 
not been arrested along with his wife in 1925. Mrs. Roy was 
released but Roy was deported to Luxemberg though he did not 
remain there for long. But more distressing was the rejection of 
his thesis and the Comintern’s policy of regarding the Indian 
Bourgeoisie as revolutionary and the support which it gave for 
working with the Indian National Congress. Another resolution 
of the fifth Comintern was that there should be very close contact 
between the sections (of the Comintern) in the imperialist count- 
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ries with the colonies of those countries. So the CFGB sent ano¬ 
ther emissary, Percy E. Glading to India to make an on the spot 
study of the Communist movement. Roy opposed his visit. He 
visited a few big cities and reaching England, he reported that 
“no Indian Communist groups existed at all”.-® 

From the spring of 1925 many groups began to direct Indian 
Communist activities. Roy was at this time in Berlin on account of 
his expulsion from Paris. The expulsion had affected his position 
rather seriously. His wife, Evelyn, carried his work with a few 
assistants like G.A.K. Luhani and Muhammad Sipasi. 

Another important step which the CPGB took was the plan¬ 
ning of an Oriental Conference which was to hold its session in 
Europe and was to be represented by representatives from all 
colonial areas.They invited three moderate Indian Trade Uni¬ 
onists like Chamanlal, G. Goswami and N. M. Joshi. Further 
the CPGB planned a meeting of some European Communists in 
Amsterdam. Those who attended were M.N. Roy, Evelyn Roy, 
Sneevliet, Gertrude Hessler, Khan (of the Indian Bureau) Glading, 
N. J. Upadhyaya, Clemens Dutt and R.W. Kobson.®“ The report 
prepared by Robson mentions of a serious conflict between Roy and 
the CPGB “over the direction of Indian affairs'*. Roy’s protest 
was that they were “doing too much”. Said Roy, “This smacks 
of imperialism'*. But, after some time, Roy reconciled himself to 
the CPGB. This was due to a decision taken in Moscow which 
directed that the CPGB should not act independently of Roy. It 
directed Roy and other Communists of Europe to constitute them¬ 
selves a Foreign Bureau of the C. P. I. Another fact which lessened 
the tension between Roy and CPGB was the visit of Clemens Dutt 
which ended in establishing a friendly relationship. Roy realized 
that the help of CPGB should be of “utmost value'* in recruiting 
seamen as couriers, and in transmitting money to India'*.®' 

The most important feature of the year was an attempt to 
organize a legal Communist Party in India. From the Kanpur 
case, one Satya Bhakta concluded that a Communist Party could 
be easily formed as advocating Communism was not found illegal. 
By 1925 Nalini Gupta was released and Muzaffar Ahmad too was 
discharged due to poor health. They got interested in Bhakta’s 
efforts and activites. His efforts had an initial set-back when the 
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Indian National Congress authorities refused to allow the Com¬ 
munists to hold their own session in the same Pandal.®^ Yet unmind¬ 
ful of these difficulties, Bhakta’s Indian Communist Party met on 
December 26, 1925. It was attended by about 500 delegates, prin¬ 
cipal among them being G. K. Iyengar, K.N. Joglckar, S. V. Ghate, 
R. S. Nimbkai and J. P. Bergerhotta and Abdul Mazid.®^ Bhakta 
had got support from quarters unexpected. Maulana Hasrar 
Mohani, a well known Congressman agreed to act as Chairman 
of the Reception Committee. Mr. Singaravelu Ghettiar presided 
over the Conference. Both Mohani and Ghettiar made a special 
reference to the fact that their party iiad nothing to do with the 
Communist International. Said Mohnni, “Our organization is 
purely Indian. Our relation with similar parties of other countries 
will be only that of sympathy and mental affinity to all these in 
general and to the. third International in particular”. Mr. Singa¬ 
ravelu Ghettiar was even more explicit when he said, “Indian 
Communism is not Bolshevism, for, Bolshevism is a form of Com¬ 
munism which the Russians have adopted in their country. We 
are not Russians. Bolsheviks and Bolshevism may not be needed 
in India. We are one with the world Communists but not with 
Bolslieviks”. The executive of the party met on December 28, 
1925. The executive was formed of Joglekar, Ghate, Nimbkar 
Ahmad, Abdul Mazid, Bergerhotta and Iyengar. Bergerhotta and 
Ghate were elected as General Secretaries. Ghate, one of the 
General Secretaries of the party, described the task of the Com¬ 
munist Party of India in these words ; “It is the dynamic force 
which organises the workers by participating in their daily struggle 
and leads them to the final seizure of power”. He further said, 
“The Communists want io smash the existing state machinery and 
build a new state in its place during the transition to Gommuni- 
sna»> w Its aims were futher defined as ; “the complete inde¬ 
pendence of India by the violent overthrow of British rule and the 
establishment of a Soviet government” Violent means to revolut¬ 
ion were the only methods in tlieir armoury. They aimed at an 
“armed insurrection the Indian masses the working class and peas¬ 
antry and Indian soldiers”.-’ But Bhakta soon left the Communist 
party. Rov did not approve of the stand taken by Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani and Mr. Singaravelu Ghettiar. Roy, therefore, labelled 
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their stand as childish and wrote ; ‘^Nothing can be more non- 
Coinmunistic than to say that the Indian working class will play 
its historic role in the struggle for national freedom and work out 
its own salvation independently of the International proletarian 
movement. Those who propagate this point of view are far from 
being Communists. They are veritable enemies of the Indian 
working class”.®® 

Another attempt was made on November I, 1925 when a 
“Labour Swaraj Party of the Indian National Congress was formed 
in Calcutta under the leadership of Qpazi Nazrul Islam'*. The 
party had the active support of Sauinyendra Nath Tagore. Its 
object was to attain Indian independence by organizing workers 
and peasants. Roy in his “Masses of India” welcomed this effort 
by writing : “The Masses of India welcome the Labour Swaraj 
Party and Congratulate its promoters for their revolutionary coura¬ 
ge in tlie attempt to break away from the politics of vested in¬ 
terests”.'"''' 

Again on February 6, 1926, an All-Bengal Tenants Conference 
met at Krishnanagar and it decided to “form the Peasants and 
Workers Party of Bengal”. It could also incorporate the Labour 
Swaraj Party. But with all these activities one might say that 
during 1925-26, the Communist movement was “still small, poorly 
organized and generally ineffective”. Its progress was hampered 
by “personal jealousies and lack of money”. Of all the handicaps, 
the lack of money was most acutely felt and so the Communists 
approached Roy and wrote even an indignant letter at his indiffer¬ 
ent attitude.®® Roy seemed to have fallen in bad days because this 
was also the time when he had to break off his company with 
Evelyn. The net result was that Roy’s hold over the people in 
India decreased and the influence of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain increased over the direction of Communist activities in 
India. 

We have already learnt about the visit of Percy E. Glading 
inspite of Roy’s vehement protests. He was followed by one George 
Allison by name. He was sent to India for “stimulating trade 
union organization” and to keep out of party-politics. But he 
failed to detach himself from active trade union politics. He was 
apprehended and was arrested and projccuted “on a charge of 
19 
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using forged documents and of having counterfeited the seal and 
stamp of the British Foreign Office on his passport”. He was sent¬ 
enced to 18 montlis’ rigorous imprisonment and later on deported 
from India.®® 

Allison was eventually replaced by Philip Spratt, a graduate 
from Cambridge University, in 1926.’® He was chosen because he 
was “unknown to the police” and he was to act as a messenger and 
a reporter. But on arriving in India, he became much more than a 
“messenger and a reporter”. He met S. V. Ghate and Muzaffar 
Ahmad and informed them “to form a Workers and Peasants Party” 
to give a “legal cover to Communist activity”. The Meerut Cons¬ 
piracy case documents reveal that one of the aims of his was “to 
place Communists in position of leadership within Congress orga¬ 
nization. For the Bombay WPP assigned the following tasks; “(i) 
obtaining representation in the National Congress Committees, (ii) 
getting program accepted and our delegates elected by the P.U. G.; 
(iii) support for thf textile paper; (iv) increase the membership; (v) 
hands off China campaign”. He further adds : “The United Front 
Committee of the National Congress Committee, Swaraj Party, 
T. U. S. WPP should be formed for Bombay as soon as possible”,’^ 
Accordingly on Feb, 8, 1927, the WPP of Bombay was instituted. 

On Jail. 14, 1927, came Shapurji Saklatwala M. P., another 
Communist from Great Britain. In the earlier days of his stay, he 
was not much impressi d by Indian Communists. But not long 
after he changed liis attitude and there was a reconciliation between 
him and the Indian communists. His visit was a success. Where¬ 
ver he went, he was given* rousing reception. He also intervie¬ 
wed Gandhiji and in vain tried to impress upon Gandhiji that his 
economic theories were “reactionary and that his assumption of 
spiritual leadership was a degenerative influence”. He said plainly 
that Gandhiji was “ruining the mentality - and the psychology 
of these villagers for another generation or two. He also told Gan¬ 
dhiji, “Politically this career of yours is ruinous and from humani¬ 
tarian point of view its degenerating influence appears to me to be 
a moral plague.Ilow^evcr, these attacks on Gandhiji made him 
somewhat unpopular and while leaving India he realised “that 
Marxist icalistu was no match for the religious revivalism of the 
Mahatma.” c^aklatwala was followed by one Paze llahi (alias 
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Qjiirban). But he could not do much except meeting some Com¬ 
munists of Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. He was arrested on April 
5, 1927, and given five years imprisonment 

In 1927, Communist activity had grown much. It was also 
due to the efforts of Fiiilip Spratt, “an able and dedicated worker.” 
Writes Mr. Masani “During these early days Spratt’s hand was 
everywhere.” It was he who “had planted the seeds of revolt in 
the Punjab.” He was also instrumental in forming a Workers and 
Peasants’ Party in the U. P. (^United Provinces of Agra and Oudh) 
which had its inaugural meeting at Meerut, in October 1928. 
Shortly after, its branches were formi;d in Delhi, Meerut, Gorakhpur, 
Jhansi and Allahabad.^^ 

In September 1927 Spratt was joined by Benjamin Francis 
Bradley^ “a capable worker who took a similarly active part in the 
organization of the Workers and Peasants Party.” He also worked 
with the workers of cotton mills and the railways. He was followed 
by Hugh Lester Hutchinson but his misson was unsuccessful.^^ Yet 
the “leadership of Spratt and Bradley” was instrumental in giving 
a great fillip to the Communist movement. They achieved what 
Indian Communist could not. In fact, they became the de Jacio lea¬ 
ders of the Communist Party.” Spratt worked through Ahmad, 
Mirajkar and Ghate. 

During all these years, tht; Comintern had taken upon its 
shoulders the onerous responsibility of spreading Communism in 
China as well as in India and that meant y lot. Much literature 
and money Ho wed into these count rie.s and at times the police 
seized them and on occasions they had to spend a lot of money for 
disseminating Communist ideas. Important Communist dailies 
were at times wrapped in the pages of the London Times or the 
New Y ork Herald Tribune or other papers, At times books were 
sent “wrapped in the dust covers of popular novels or religious 
works”. In order to check the stream of Communist literature, 
the Government of India had to issue a notification under section 
89 of the sea-customs Act prohibiting infiltration of all Communist 
literature into India from abroad. 

Despite Government of India’s strict vigilance secret commu¬ 
nications poured in through agents and code words and coded 
language. Some code words desciphered by ihe government are ; 
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Medhodists for Workers and Peasants’ Party and Y. M. G. A., for 
G. P. I. The leading persons had also different names such as 
*'Allison was David; Spratt was “Desmond”; Bradley “Fred”, 
Clemens Dutt “Douglas”. But the ever vigilant Imperialists sooner 
or later found out these informations and always frustrated the de¬ 
signs of the Communists to infiltrate into the country."^® 

Another noticeable feature of this period is that the Commu¬ 
nist workers took too much interest in forming the Workers* and 
Peasants’ Parties. It appeared that the parent body, the Commu¬ 
nist Party of India, formally formed in 1925, had gone into insign- 
ficance. And the interest of the leading Communists had increased 
so much with the Workers’ and Peasants* Party that in May 1928, 
S. V. Ghatc came forward with a serious suggestion that the 
Workers and Peasents Parties should control the Communist Party 
of India-“a complate reversal of the orthodox procedure prescrib¬ 
ed by Moscow. Though the constitution and programme of the 
G. P. I. had been made in May 1927 and its executive was in exis¬ 
tence and had met at Madras about six months, yet according to 
the situation a “drastic reorganization was called for.** 

As part of Comintern’s policy, Roy was sent to China at al¬ 
most the same time when Spratt left for India. Roy was always 
opposed to Communists joining hands with the “national bourgeoi¬ 
sie” of the Kuomintang but the Comintern had adopted a different 
stand. It wanted the Communists of China not to leave the Koum- 
intang. The resolution of the Comintern stated, “The point of view 
that the Communist party must leave the Kuomintang is incorrect, 
'I’he whole process of development of the Chinese revolution, its 
character and its perspective demand that the Communists must stay 
in the Kuomintang.”^® Unfortunately, Roy’s mission was unsuccess¬ 
ful and the blame was hardly his. It was due to Comintern’s wrong 
policy. Roy wanted to go to India but he was sent to China pro¬ 
bably to act against his wishes and also because Stalin wanted 
to be removed from Europe. Ideologically, Roy was very near to 
Iroisky and who knows, despite Roy’s personal loyalty to Sta lin 
Stalin might have thought of removing him from the scene of action 
due to that reason. 

Though Roy was always opposed to the idea of an oriental 
Conference and more so when it was going to be managed, by the 
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GPGB (the Communist Party of Great Britain). The co-operation 
of Ghaman Lai, G. Goswami and N. M, Joshi had already been 
secured, and taking the advantage of Roy*s absence, the plans for 
Oriental Conference were pushed forward with the approval of the 
Comintern and so invitations were sent to many nationalists and 
trade unionists. One of the participants in the planning of the 
Conference was Virendra Nath Ghattopadhyaya, “Roy^s old rival 
in Berlin*'. 

Accordingly from February 10 to 15, 1927, the Conference 
which was now called the “Congress of Oppressed Nationalists” 
met at Brussels. It was attended by 175 delegates from 37 coun¬ 
tries. No doubt it was the first and unique of its kind. A Com¬ 
munist-inspired assemblage gave birth to the “League Against 
Imperialism”.’^ The significance of the Conference increased 
because it was attended by Pt. Jawaharlal Nehiu, a great national 
leader. He gave his consent to serve on the executive of the 
League Against Imperialism and occupied that position till 1931.’® 

Taking advantage of Roy’s absence from Russia, Shri 
Saumyendra Nath Tngore visited Moscow and he tried to expose 
Roy and his handling of Indian communist affairs. In an interview 
with OSSIP Piatnitsky, the I’rcasurer of Comintern, he charged 
Roy with the misappropriation of funds ai d with misrepresenting 
“the size of Communist apparatus in India”. Piaiiitfky was 
really taken aback because the Comintern had spent huge sums 
for the spread of Communism in India. These complaints no 
doubt weakened Roy’s position considerably. Though Roy tried to 
please Stalin by avoiding to blame him for the fiasco which the 
Communists had to face on account of his’faulty orders. But he 
minced no words and wrote firmly in his “Masses of India” : “The 
lessons of these revolutionary and counter-revolutionary events in 
China are that the nationalist bourgeoisie in the colonial and semi¬ 
colonial countries are essentially counter-revolutionary; that the 
national revolution to be successful must be an agrarian revolution, 
that not only the big bourgeoisie but even the petty bourgeoisie 
inspite of their radical phrases, cannot and will not lead the agra¬ 
rian revolution, that the petty bourgeoisie when placed in power 
by the suppart of workers and peasants do not share and defend 
this power with the working class but hand it over to counter- 
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revolutionary bourgeoisie and that the working class operating 
through their independent political party (Communist party) is 
the only guarantee for the success of national revolution**.’’'® 

On Dec. 30, J927, Roy wrote a letter outlining the tactics to be 
adopted by the Communist movement in India. This letter ^y^s, how¬ 
ever, read in the Indian Legislative Assembly, so it became known 
as the Assembly Letter. It contained tactical advice for Indian 
Communists. He pleaded for the “continued existence of both 
parties : the CPI should be illegal and the WPP legal’*. Expla¬ 
ining the reasons for illegal CPI and legal W P P, he wrote : “A 
Communist Party can exist legally in India only if it abstains from 
the preparations to wage war against the king, that is, legality can 
be had at the expense of the very raison d^etre of the C P”. 'I’he 
WPP would remain legal and serve as a “rallying ground of all 
the exploited social elements”. He further advised the Communists 
to remain in the W P P in order to be “the driving force of the 
Party*'. Criticising the situation as it existed then, the letter 
warned : “The present form of organization obstructs the develop¬ 
ment of the W P P. It is too openly identified with the C P. 
This keeps avvay from it many revolutionary elements who would 
join it... . It is i)ublicly known that practically all the members of 
the G C of the C P are the leaders of the W P P. Of course, in 
fact it should be so, but the cat has been unnecessarily let out of 
the bag by publishing the list of the C C of the G P. This mistake 
must be rectified as soon as possible”. This was a warning admin¬ 
istered by Roy. He also of)ined : “The Indian workers and peas¬ 
ants must struggle for freedom, must have their political organ to 
lead this struggle irrespective of any help from abroad.®® 

Dealing with the question of International affiliation, he 
directed that the WPP ought to be affiliated with the League 
Against Imperialism”. The CPI in his opinion must be “a 
section of the C I”. He held : “Indian working class movement 
must have informational athiliation, because a revolution against 
capitalism cannot be conducted successfully in national isolation”. 
Roy further wanted that the co-ordination between these parties 
should be availed through the Foreign Bureau of the CPI consist¬ 
ing of Roy, Clemens Diitt and Mohammad Sipassi.®^ 

Surely the purpose behind this aforesaid letter was that Roy 
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wanted to regain his hold on the Communist movement in India 
which he had lost due to his absence from Moscow. ‘The Letter’ 
was also an attack on the work being done by Spratt and Bradley 
in India. Having thus asserted his claim for tlie leadership of the 
Communist movement in India, Roy went to Moscow to attend the 
Ninth Plenum of the EGGI. But, by this time, he lost faith with 
Stalin and the ruling caucus of the Comintern and when he fell ill, 
no proper care was taken of his person and his death would have 
relieved the erstwhile friends of his, had lie not sensed it and left 
the hospital in good time. His departuie from Russia signified his 
downfall from the leadership of the Communist movement, though 
after long debates the Comintern adopted his thesis in a moderate 
form. Roy’s downfall was duo to the power struggle which ensued 
in Russia alter Lenin’s death and also due to the op]3osition of 
Indian Communists and to his adherence to his old thesis. 

The sixth World Congress of Communist International which 
met on September 1st, 1928, has an important place in the history 
of the progress of Communist movement in the world and .specially 
in India.®^ The fact that it was attended by six Indians who took 
part in its deliberations add? to its uniqueness and so to its import¬ 
ance also. The Indian participants were : “Sikandai Sui .Sliaulat 
Usmani), Narayan (Saumyenclranath Tagore , DiUt iCltiXKns Lull), 
Luhani (G.A.K. Luhani), Mahmoud ^,Mohammad Shafiq), Kaza 
(sometimes Rasur who could not be identified by this pseudonym) 
and Mazut.(Habib Ahmad Nasim;”. 

The fateful resolution of the Sixth ('< rigitjt. of Conn.uiijst 
International directed Indian Ccirnunists to uiiiie irto a single 
party and to oppose British Impeland al.i^o the Indian 
national Congress and even its Left wing. 'I'he Communists were 
further directed to make ‘temporary agreements' and temporary 
unions, if it can be “utilised for the development of the mass move¬ 
ment'*, provided that it does not hinder in the “matter of agitation 
among the masses'*. It termed Gandhism as “originally radical, 
petty bourgeois ideological movement’’ converted into “a bourgeois 
nationalist-reformist movement”. 

It also stated : “In the Trade Unions, the Indian Communists 
must mercilessly expose the national-reformist leaders and carry on 
decisive struggle fqr the conversion of the trade unions into genuine 
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class organizations of the proletariat and for the replacement of 
the present reformist leadership. 

The Communist must unmask the national reformism of the 
Indian National Congress and oppose all the phrases of the Swaraji^ 
sts, Gandhists etc., about passive resistance**. 

Under the heading “Communist Strategy And Tactics” the 
resolution directed ; “The fundamental slogans through which the 
Party must seek to win over the masses are : overthrow of 
imperialist domination... Union with the USSR and world prole¬ 
tarian movement”. The resolution categorically opposed the 
formation of Workers and Peasants' Parties and recommended the 
formation of “a single illegal, independent and centralised** party 

of Indian Communists”. 

The adoption of the aforesaid attitude meant virtually 
adherence to Roy’s line of action. But it was Roy who slightly 
differed from the Comintern line of approach. The Comintern 
went for the liquidation of the WPP whereas Roy and the CPGB 
wanted it to remain. They “in fact favoured two parties, a legal 
WPP dominated by an illegal GPl”. 

Even though the Comintern had taken a definite line, yet 
Roy and the CPGB thought differently and so some confusion 
resulted. For a long time the WPP’s dominated the scene. The 
Communists took a vigorous part in the strikes and demonstrations 
against Sir John Simon. There was a good opportunity for the 
Communists to profit by the unrest prevailing in almost every 
sector of Indian life and triiUnph of the left wing in the Congress 
with J. Nehru’s sympathies towards Comintern-sponsored organiza¬ 
tions. But due to the “doctrinal confusion and conflicting advice 
they missed a golden opportunity”. However, during 1928, the 
CPI got mainly interested with the Workers and Peasants Parties 
and formed many new ones. They organised a new branch for the 
Punjab at Lyallpur and one was organised at Meerut. The leaders 
aimed at directing all efforts towards strengthening “this open legal 
mass organization”. Ignoring the CPI, they declared that the 
WPP was the only organization which has a correct policy and can 
unite and lead all the mass revolutionary forces of the country**. 
But they wanted the WPP to “play a definitely independent part”. 
For some time, this attitude continued though Mr. Adhikari 
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had told them about the decisions. But this position did not last 
longer. 

On Dec. 27-29, 1928, “the swing to the Left*’ was adopted. 
A new CPI central executive consisting of S. S. Mirajkar, S. A. 
Dange, P. S. Nimbkar, K. N. Joglekar, S. V. Ghate, Muzaffar 
Ahmad, Abdul Halim, Shamsul Huda, Abdul Mazid and Sohan 
Singh Josh was constituted. S. V. Ghate was made the General 
Secretary and the new executive took a decision to apply for a 
formal affiliation with the Comintern. It revised its constitution ac¬ 
cording to the wishes of the Comintern. 

I’hc next meeting of the Party took place in Bombay from 
l7th March to 19th March. Mirajkar and Usmani still pleaded 
the retention of the WPP. The meeting decided to organize 
the party in five sections (for trade unions, peasants, propag¬ 
anda, organisational and secretariat development and political 
control. 

'I'he Communist activities described above were indicative of 
their considerable strength due to their keen interest in the Trade 
Union movement of the twenties and specially from 1925. By 1928, 
we know how the strike movement had virtually paralysed the 
growth of Industry for sometime. The Communists were leading 
this movement with success through their Workers and Peasants* 
Parties. Their motto became : **First disturb the masses* placid 
contentment and then inculcate the principles of Communism'*. 
The Communists took full advantage of the strikes of cotton textile 
workers of Bombay and the railway workers at Lilooah (near 
Calcutta}. Again the ‘‘textile strike in Bombay lasted from 16th 
April to 6th Oct. 1928 and was characterised by a great deal of 
violence and intimidation'*.®* The result was that “strikes became 
the order of the day*'. We fully agree with what a Communist 
worker observed : “During the strike struggles of 1928-29, the 
workers of India emerged as a political force, a development of 
immense significance and took an active part in the nation-wide 
struggle for independence. A new milestone was thus feac- 
hed : the workers had realised for the fiirst time their 
revolutionary role among the various forces for national emanci¬ 
pation’*. 

But the vigorous activity registered by the Comn^unist move- 
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xnent was abruptly cut by the arrest of 31 top Gommuiiists and 
trade union leaders including Philip Spratt, Ben Bradley, Muzaffar 
Ahmad, Shaukat Usmani and S. A. Dange on 20th March 1929®®. 
A few days later was also arrested Mr. Lester Hutchinson. The 
arrests were followed by country-wide searches in the houses and 
places where the workers lived or went for their party work. The 
police discovered a lot of information about the Communist activi¬ 
ties, “plans, secret codes, letters written in cryptic terms or in 
invisible ink and secret documents, though among the arrested 
persons there were eight members of the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee and ‘one was a former President of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress. So had commented the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika about the persons under arrest ; “From far and near, 
persons of all sorts and conditions are being gathered together at 
Meerut to stand their trial for having conspired to wage war,against 
the king. The crowd is quite respectable but how motley. Among 
them are trade unionists well-known for their anti-Communist atti¬ 
tude and views, pseudo-Communists and members of Legislative 
Councils". It further commented ; “Most of the accused persons 
are men of small means who will find it next to impossible to meet 
the heavy expenses of a proper defence in that town far away from 
their homes". 

The mass of information collected by the police revealed the 
great interest which the Comintern was taking in the direction of 
Communist movement in India. The instructions of the Comintern 
were : “Take part in the ^everyday struggle, do not disregard the 
smallest demand; be conspicuous in all strikes and demonstrations; 
every strike, large or small, is a lesson; train leaders from the rank 
and file; inculcate discipline; expose reformists; oppose all phrases 
about non-violence or passive resistance; deprecate tactfully the 
influence of rcligon; denounce capitalists; explain that the govern¬ 
ment is an instrument of the capitalists; introduce poltitical subjects 
andjissues; create discontent and intensify it where it exists; demons¬ 
trate the international character of the class struggle; praise the red 
international of Labour Unions (Profintern) and denounce the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, Amsterdam; and draw 
illustrations from Russia".®® Other exhibits of the case also 
furuish enough proof that the Communists were intending 
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to deprive His Majesty the King Emperor of the sovereignty of 
India. 

All the defendants were taken to Meerut and kept in jail, for 
a long time. Some of them were treated badly and kept in solitary 
cells. Public sympathy was roused. Wrote the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika on March 2l, 1929, “while there is Public Safety Bill in the 
Assembly, public safety in India was seriously tlircatened yesterday 
by arrests and searches made on an all-India scalc”.®^ Even the 
Central Assembly was gagged and adjournment motion too was 
disallov.?ed. From the statement of the Home Member it became 
clear that an era of repression had started. The defendants, there¬ 
fore, gained sympathies of the nationalists of all shades and a defen¬ 
ce Committee including Dr. M. A. Ansari and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru was constituted. In a letter to Walter Citrine, Secretary of 
the British Trade Union Congress, General Council, Pandit 
Jawaharlal wrote : “I would like to point out that this trial cannot 
be isolated from the general situation and must be treated as 
one phase of the offensive which the government here has started 
against the Labour movement ... There is a lot of shouting about 
Communists and Communism in India. Undoubtedly there are 
some Communists in India, but it is equally certain that 
this cry of Communism is meant to cover a multitude of 
sins of the government’*.Not only this, Mahatma Gandhi 
himself went to jail and encouraged the prisoners by his 
visit. 

The trial was unnecessarily prolonged to three and a half 
years in which nearly “320 witnesses were examined, 3,000 exhibits 
were entered as evidence and the total cost of proceedings reached 
about Rs. 1,500,000/-”. 

On January 16, 1933, the Additional Session^ Judge pronounced 
the judgement “sentencing all but four of the thirty-one accused 
persons to varying terms of imprisonment. Muzaffar Ahmad 
was sentenced to a life term, S. A. Dange, S. V. Ghate, K. 
N. Joglekar, R. S. Nimbkar and Philip Spratt to twelve years, 
Bradley, Mirajkar and Usmani to ten years transportation, 
and so on down to the lightest sentence of three years’ imprison¬ 
ment”.®^ 

But on an appel to the Court at Allahabad by Dr. Kailash 
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Nath Katju, a prominent lawyer of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh and a Congressman of great reputation, the Hon*ble 
Judge scaled down the sentences considerably in view of the fact 
that “the accused had already undergone four years confinement” 
before their appeal came before him”. Consequently P. C. Joshi, 
Gopal Basak, Shamsul Huda and Dr. Adhikari were released and 
by the end of the year 1933, almost all the prisoners were released. 
Spratt was released in September 1934 and others by the autumn of 
1935”.so. 

Thus had ended the swoop of Communist leaders and it is 
difficult to understand why the government took so long a time in 
getting the under-trials convicted. It appears that it was a 
deliberate step to deprive the trade union movement of its leader¬ 
ship. It might also have desired to cripple the Communist move¬ 
ment which had made much headway by that time. Some 
Communists assert “that 1929 elections in Great Britain were the 
underlying reason”. Another Communist holds the view, “The 
Meerut trial was designed by the conservative government of 
Baldwin to play up the “Communist danger”®^ which was allegedly 
threatening the entire capitalist world*'. Though the above asser¬ 
tion seems somewhat far-fetched, yet there is nothing to deny that 
it had “crippled the organizational apparatus of the party to some 
extent especially in the trade-union movement”. Masani also 
observes ; “The outstanding fact is that the removal of thirty 
leading Communists in March 1929 had dealt a heavy blow to the 
Communist party of Indte. The industrial situation improved 
noticeably. There was a cessation of strikes in general. The 
removal of the leaders had created a vacuum which was filled by 
very inferior material. Rivalries and petty squabbles grew within 
the party”. 

But the sufferings of the Communist leaders did not go in 
vain. They remained together in the jail for a long time and 
had ‘ virtually set up a party office there. In the absence of 
senior leaders a new leadership of S. V. Deshpande, R. D. 
Bharadwaj and B, T. Ranadive was created. Again, the trial 
itself had a great propaganda value. Nothing would have 
disseminated Communist ideas more than the trial and the long 
statements which contained every thing that could be said in favour 
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of Communism. It is also argued that “the Meerut:trial made 
martyrs out of the Communists”. Even Harold Laski wrote : 
‘*The Meerut trial belongs to the class of cases of which Mooney 
trial and the Sacco-Vanzetti trial in America, the Dreyfus trial in 
France, the Reichastag Fire trial in Germany are the supreme 
instances” 

By July 1929 when the meeting of the tenth plenum of the 
ECCI took place, Stalin had consolidated his position as the leader 
of the Soviet communists. Consequently the leftist line was 
approved without opposition. Concerning India, Otto Kuusinen 
said in his report to the plenum “Our greatest weakness there is 
the fact that we are not yet firmly enough established as a Com¬ 
munist party. A good many Indian Communists have worked in 
the ranks of “the workers and peasants' parties”. We have advised 
them to endeavour to induce these parties to reorganize them¬ 
selves, to assume another organizational form in keeping with the 
principles of Leninism”.®^ 

Thus the tenth plenum marks a complete swift to ‘ultra 
leftism'. The line of action for the GPl was chalked out : 
“it was to dissolve any remnants of the WPP, sever con¬ 
nections with all elements of the bourgeoisie and launch a 
full-scale attack on Gandhi, Nehru, and the Indian National 
Congress”. 

An important event of the year 1929 was the expulsion of 
comrade M. N. Roy from the Communist International. Roy 
himself admits that “for more than a year”, he was “standing 
before the sacred guillotine”. The tenth plenum, however, made 
it clear that his leadersiup was “finished”. The Indonesian delegate 
Musso said, “Roy is no longer our comrade. He is rather the 
comrade of Gandhi, or at least a comrade of Brandler and Thal- 
heimer”. He was even condemned by G. A. K. Luhani. Roy's 
formal expulsion was made known in December 1929 when 
“the Imprecor” published that “the Presidum of the ECCI 
declares that Roy, by contributing to the Brandler prMs and 
by supporting Brandler organization, has placed himself outside 
the ranks of the Communist International and is to be considered 
as expelled from the Communist International”.®* 

As we have already observed, Roy fell a victim to some 
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internal intrigue and more so to the-manoeuvres of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain joined by some interested Indian Com¬ 
munists. His differences with the Comintern line of action and 
similarity of views with Trotsky and Bukharin might have also 
been factors responsible for his expulsion. Whatever be the factors, 
it may be said that due to these dissensions Communist movement 
suffered a lot. Roy’s expulsion makes one thing quite clear that 
one can never hope for a permanent place of prestige in the 
Comintern and that no body was absolutely safe with his colleagues 
in the Presidium and so, apart from causing a possible dismay in 
the ranks of leaders, it left a permanent gap in leadership 
of the Indian Communists of the calibre of Roy. The Comintern 
should have kept Roy secure in his place and should have made 
additional arrangements for giving a fillip to the dissemination 
of Communist ideology in India, because, Roy had virtually 
nurtured the Communist movement from its inception and 
should have fittingly been called as the father of Communist 
movement in India and given all the due respect. Though it is 
perfectly true that children grow even after the death of their father 
but no one can deny the role of a father in the family. So was 
also the place and job of comrade M. N. Roy in the spread of 
Communist movement in India. Roy, despite his differences, was 
always loyal fo his friend, Stalin. Writes Jay Lovestone, former 
head of the American Communist Party : “Roy was a most loyal 
Stalinist. In many ways, Stalin had a terrific hold on him. For 
years after our expulsion, I differed violently with Roy because of 
his attitude towards Stalin. *»When Roy blamed the 1927 debacle on 
the Chinese Communist Party, he did so in line with his loyalty to 
the Comintern to the Kremlin and to Stalin**.®® Thus his expulsion 
which is shrouded in mystery had most certainly done an impercep¬ 
tible damage to the nascent Communist growth in India. After 
his removal no body could help and control Communist movement 
in India with that much of authority and interest. It is a pity 
that qo credit was given to Roy who was instrumental in the growth 
of Communist movement to a considerable force by 1929 from 
almost nothing. No doubt certain mistakes and lapses were com¬ 
mitted by him but it is quite normal with pioneers, who have to 
fathom deep waters with unknown bottoms. For Roy, we might 
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say that he had ^'settled great foundations*'. One might conclude 
that the progress registered by the Communist movement was by 
no means small. It could have still become greater if the 
fellow-Communists had not been torn by dissensions and rivalries 
amongst them. A clear-cut policy instead of confused ideologies 
and directions from the very beginning would have further streng¬ 
thened the movement. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE YOUTH MOVEMENT AND THE DEMAND FOR 
COMPLETE INDEPENDENCE 

The twenties of the present century in our history were the 
most formative years. They generated forces which influenced the 
nationalist movement from time to time and were responsible for 
moulding and changing its shape. The Non-Go-operation Move¬ 
ment, though later on suspended by Mahatma Gandhi, had created 
a tremendous mass awakening. It had taught the people how to 
fight against the might of the British Empire on an all-India scale. 
Another important feature of these years was the awakening among 
the labourers. Right from 1920 the literature of the Communist 
Party began to trickle through the country. But the Government 
of India could not tolerate the challenge offered by the growth of 
communism in the country. It adopted drastic steps against com¬ 
munist leaders and remained ever vigilant against them. They 
awarded heavy sentences to the communist leaders but even these 
heavy sentences could not check the tide of communism in the 
country. Socialist ideas naturally, therefore, spread among the pea¬ 
sants and workers an account of which has already been given. 

Contemporaneous with the rise of Socialism and Communism 
was the youth movement which had its birth in 1926 and soon rose 
to maturity. Appearing^ in different provinces under different 
names, it contained the same message and the same impulses with 
“a feeling of impatience and revolt at the rotten state of affairs— 
a sense of self-confidence and a consciousness of the responsibility 
which they had towards their country,*’^ The state of the mind of 
the youth is best described by a prominent youth leader Shri 
Subhas Chandra Bose when he observes : “The youths of the pre¬ 
sent day no longer feel content to hand over all responsibility to 
their elders. They rather feel that the country and the country's 
future belongs more to them than the elder generation. It is, there¬ 
fore, their bounden duty to accept fullest responsibility for the 
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future of their country and to equip themselves for the proper dis¬ 
charge of that responsibility .**2 The proof of this impatience and 
dissatisfaction is discernible in the speeches of Pandit Nehru also. 
Addressing a Youth Conference in Bombay he said, “You have 
met here, 1 take it because you arc not contented with things as 
they are and seek to change them. Because you do not believe that 
all is for the best in this best of all possible worlds. Because you 
feel the weight on your young shoulders of the sorrow and misery of 
this country and this world of ours and with the energy and fine 
temper of youth, you believe that you have it in you to remove 
this load of sorrow or at least to lessen its weight.*’® Thus many 
youth leagues and rallies were organised and they discussed pro¬ 
blems relating to the country both on social and political lines. 
The youth movement brought many youth leaders like Pandit 
Jawahar Lai Nehru, Shri Subhas Chandra Bose and Mr. K. P. 
Nariman, etc., into lime-light and soon they became a menace to 
the British bureaucracy. Addressing the students, Shri Subhas 
Chandra Bose said : “Friends ! It is time for all lovers of freedom 
to band themselves into one happy fraternity and form the army of 
freedom. Let this army send out not only soldiers to fight the bat¬ 
tle of freedom but also missionaries to propagate the new cult of 
freedom. Our missionaries will have to go amongst the peasants and 
factory workers and preach the new message. 'Phey will have to 
inspire the youth and organise youth leagues all over the country. 
And last, but not least, they will have to rouse the entire women¬ 
folk of the country for women must now come forward to take 
their place in society and in the body politic as equal partners of 
men.*’'^ To the youth of the country he preached a ‘philosophy of 
activism.’^ Pandit Nehru while unfurling the flag of Indian Youth 
Congress said; “Youth should be the embodiment of a movement of 
activity, of rebellion and of energy.''^ Again in Bombay Pandit 
Nehru said ; “So long, therefore, as the world is not perfect, a heal¬ 
thy society must have the seeds of revolt in it. It must alternate 
between revolution and consideration. It is the function of youth 
to supply this dynamic element in society; to be the standard bea¬ 
rers of revolt against all that is evil and to prevent older people 
from suppressing all social progress and movement by the mere 
20 
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weight of their inertia.’*’ Shri K. D. Shastri while addressing the 
Youth Congress impressed them about “the immense political 
power of India’s vast army of young men and young women.**® He 
also described how the youth of the country stood at the threshold 

of revolution by saying “.A nation-wide spirit of revolt is now 

manifest among the youth of our county.’’® He further said, “I 
believe the hour has come when every son or daughter of Bharat- 
Varsha should with one voice claim his or her birthright of Swaraj. 
We shall be our own arbiters.*’i® Ultimately Mr. Shastri appealed 
to his audience to study the pages of history and asked them to tap 
the sources of Shakti (Power). He concluded : “Let us consecrate 
our lives at the altar of the Motherland. Let each of us become 
a humble stone in the mighty superstructure of a free nationBy 
1927 and 1928, an intense activity was noticed among the youth of 
the country. It was indicative of the stormy times through which 
India was passing. Mr. K. P. Nariman of the Back Bay Fame 
addressing the All-India Youth Congress asked the youth not to 
take that gathering as “Christmas simply, assembling every year at 
this tim ' of the season, passing resolutions and going back to their 
respective homes and serving their work until Christmas next 
year.”^^ He said that the success of Bardoli Satyagraha was largely 
due to young men of Gujarat and exhorted the youth to Bardolize 
the whole country.i-* It was in this respect that revolution was 
preached and nursed from the platform of the Youth Congress. He 
again said, “I look upon this Pandal as a great recruiting camp. 
1 look upon Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose as a recruiting officer. 1 
look upon you delegates ^nd visitors as so many applicants waiting 
to be enlisted in the Smraj Ashram.''^*^ He further asked young 
men to keep the flag of the nation flying and to defend that 
symbol of National Independence, honour and dignity at all 
costs.*'^^ Speaking about the revolutionary nature of the youth 
movements, he asked them to revolt against the Sabarmati and 
Pondicherry schools of thought .i® In this connection he held : 
“it is the passivism not philosophic but actual, inculcated by 
these schools of thought against which I protest. In this holy 
land of ours, Ashrams are not new institutions and ascetics and 
Yo}>ii arc not novel phenomena; they have held and they will 
continue to hold an honoured place in society. But it is not their 
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lead that we shall have to follow, if we are to create a new India, at 
once free, happy and great That is why he preached a philoso¬ 
phy of “activism** and ‘'robust optimism.** 

The immense awakening of the labourers and the peasants 
and the rise of the youth movement in the country with their 
passion for revolution and philosophy of activism, and failure of the 
Swaraj party to do something effective in the Legislatures deter¬ 
mined the shape of the national movement. Young and ardent 
nationalists believing in the cult of bomb and pistols quickened 
their activities. While those who thought that a better fight could 
be organized by making the weapons of the mighty 1 mperialism 
ineffective by their non-violent fight began to determine and define 
the goal of their fight againsi the British Imperialism. A revolt was 
thus manifest among the comparatively younger leaders like Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Shri Subhas Chandra Bose with a big follow¬ 
ing among the youth of the country. 

The Madras Congress of 1927, therefore, marks the beginning 
of this revolt among the young leadership with a burning enthusi¬ 
asm and a romantic love for independence against the more cautious 
and realistic approach of the older leaders. The attainment of 
Swaraj by all peaceful and legitimate means was already the goal 
of the freedom struggle; yet a desire was felt to define Swaraj in so 
many words so that it might not be misunderstood by the use of the 
word Dominion status. The younger leaders tried to define Swaraj 
by complete Independence. It may be stated at the outset that 
the younger leaders were more vociferous but not necessarily more 
extremist in action. All that they aimed at was a new emphasis 
and a new meaning to be given to Independence. They had a 
strong feeling of aversion for Dominion Status and did not desire 
even the least dependence on the British government for the defence 
of India and her economic prosperity. The appointment of the 
Simon Commission to which no Indian was appointed, was the last 
straw that created a sense of humiliation among the nationalists. 
Younger leaders lost all faith in the bona jides of the British govern¬ 
ment. This led to desperation and then to the demand for Goih- 
plete Independence to teach a lesson to the government and its 
loyal supporters and to give a new shape and hope to the fighters in 
the battle for freedom. It is customary in battles that when older 
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guns fail new guns are employed and a newer strategy is adopted. 
Hence this emphasis on a new meaning and an effort to give new 
slogans to the people. Who else could represent the younger gene¬ 
ration better than Pandit Nehru who had recently been to Europe 
and who had watched and studied the steady progress made by the 
U S. S. R. Thus on 27th Dec. 1927, he moved a resolution 
before the Subjects Committee of the Indian National Congress 
declaring that the goal of Indian people was to be Complete 
National Independence on the understanding that it did not in¬ 
volve a change in the Congress creed.The resolution though 
passed by a large majority was taken differently by the members of 
the Subjects Committee and forms an interesting study.^® 

On December 28, 1927, the President of the Indian National 
Congress permitted Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to move the Working 
Committee resolution for having complete Independence as the 
goal of the Congress with full control over defence forces, financial 
condition and foreign affairs. It also recommended the withdrawal 
of the alien army from tlie country with immediate effect. The 
resolution of Pandit Nehru did not go unopposed. Mr. Ranchordas 
Gandhi of Burma ojaposed it and characterised it as a mere empty 
paper resolution.^" He also told how Mahatma Gandhi had op¬ 
posed similar motions on previous occasions.^^ Babu Rajendra 
Prasad appreciated the feelings of Pandit Nehru and other leaders 
but could not help saying that they were not advancing the cause 
of Swaraj. He further said : “I say in absence of such preparedness 
our resolution is a moonshine making us a laughing stock of the 
whole world”.^^ Mr. Gf Vijayaraghavachariar considered it “sup¬ 
erfluous and ridiculous’* to declare for Independence which was 
always their object."^ He appealed to the people against the pas¬ 
sing of this ‘silly* resolution. The more cautious and sober Pandit 
M. M. Malaviya said that the resolution went against “the declared 
constitution of the Congress under which they met. He concluded 
that it was ‘safe and prudent not to create more difficulties in our 
path than were inevitable. The disadvantages to be gained by the 
passing of the resolution just now were more than advantages'*.24 
Maulana Shaukat Ali gave an eloquent support to Pandit Nehru’s 
resolution and said that Independence was over due. He 
even said : “I joined Mahatma Gandhi because I found that 
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he was the bravest man but if Mahatma takes a somersault and 
becomes purely an Ashramite talking goody goody things only, then 
I have to part company with him”.^-’ There were a few amendments 
which tried to give a clearcut shape to the resolution. Mr. Kiran 
Shankar Ray moved an amendment so re-shaping the motion as to 
read, that the goal of the Congress was Independence which would 
be free from foreign control.Mr. Satyamurti moved an amend¬ 
ment trying to define the goal of the Indian people to be Complete 
Independence. He also wanted to delete that portion of the resol¬ 
ution which wanted the British to recognise the rights of the Indian 
people. He also took it for granted that Pandit Nehru’s resolution 
did not mean any change of Gongre.ss objective.'-'' Air. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, an ex-Presideru of the Congress, lent his powerful support 
to the younger section. He thought that the resolution was in 
keeping with their dignity and a fitting answer to the appointment 
of the Simon Commission. Considering the demand for Dominion 
Status as a “petition for favour**, he thought that Pandit Nehru’s 
resolution was a fitting challenge to the arrogant remarks of Lord 
Birkenhead, the Secretary of State for IndiaIn a reply to all 
these remarks, Pandit Nehru said that the modern warfare at times 
required the replacing of the ‘heavy guns’ by other things. He 
expressed his regret over the extraordinary ‘moi.'astic view’ taken 
by some Congress men who did not want to pass Pandit Nehru’s 
resolution on the plea of communal disharmony. He cited how 
“even Morrocco and Syria did not hesitate to declare for Independ¬ 
ence’’. Panditji accepted the simple amendment of Mr. Satyamurti 
that “the goal of the Indian people is Complete National Indepen¬ 
dence”. Thereafter, the resolution was put to the vote and was 
passed by a large majority. 2 ® 

The Subjects Committee’s approval of Pandit Nehru’s resolu¬ 
tion led him to propose his resolution in the open session of the 
Congress where he said, “It is my high privilege to place before 
you the following resolution. This Congress declares the goal of 
the Indian people to be Complete National Independence' 
Concluding his speech he said, “I wish to point out to you lest 
there be any mistake that this goal, which I hope you will adopt 
today, is the immediate goal, and not a goal of the far distant 
future, Whether we achieve it today or tomorrow, a year hence or 
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ten years hence, I cannot say. That depends on your strength and 
the strength of the country’*.®^ The resolution was duly supported 
and carried unanimously. 

The Madras Congress was signiiicant. It marks the rise of 
a Left wing in the Congress. Says Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, 
“Thus, the Madras Congress may be regarded as a standing for a 
definite orientation towards lefl^'.^^ It was probably because of 
this that representatives of the left wing found a place in the Work¬ 
ing Committee with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as the Secretary 

The other two important features of the Madras Congress 
were the resolutions on the boycott of the Simon Commission on 
account of the absence of Indian element from it and the direction 
to the Congress executive to convene an All-India All-Parties 
Conference for preparing an agreeable constitution for India.^^ As 
soon as the Commission landed at Bombay on February 3, 1928, 
it was greeted by a hartal?^ The boycott was perfect and complete 
practically in every city. Black flags were shown to the Commis¬ 
sion at all places and the crowds greeted them every where with 
the cry ‘Simon go back*. Only “the show boys” of the government 
went to talk to the Commission.^® The police repression was at 
its height. I’hc atrocities of the police in Lahore further enraged 
the people. Pandit Nehru states ; “The anti-Simon Commission 
demonstration there, was headed by Lala Lajpat Rai, and as he 
stood by the roadside in front of thousands of demonstrators, he 
was assaulted on his chest with a baton of a young English police 
officer. There had been#no attempt on the part of the crowd much 
less on the part of Lalaji to indulge in any violence. Even so, as 
he stood peacefully by, he and many of his companions were sever¬ 
ely beaten by the police”.^^ Lalaji who was suffering from heart 
disease could not stand the shock and after some illness for about a 
few weeks, died. The whole nation plunged into sorrow and gloom. 
Gandhiji wrote these memorable words on the death of ‘the lion of 
the Punjab* : “Men like Lalaji cannot die so long as the sun shines 
m the Indian sky”.^® Lalaji’s death, it is said, “bred an intense 
revolutionary mentality among the youths of the country**. Even 

leaders like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant were brutally assaulted by the pjlice in Lucknow but the 
police repression coul4 not break the spirits of the people,?® On 
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the other hand, Indian revolutionaries took it to themselves to 
avenge Lalaji’s death and by continuing their fight against the 
alien government. 

The work enjoined on the All Parties Conference was taken 
up. A Committee was appointed with Sir Ali Imam, Sir T. B. 
Sapru, Mr. M. S. Aney, Sardar Mangal Singh, xVJr. S. Qureshi, 
Mr. G. R. Pradhan, Shii Subhas Chandra Bose and Pandit Motilal 
Nehru as Chairman.'^® It prepared a unanimous teporl with certa¬ 
in reservations given in the preamble. The report, popularly 
known as the Nehru Report, was adopted by the All Parties Confer¬ 
ence meeting in Lucknow in August and was unanimously adopted 
though the younger section had registered a protest against the 
Dominion Status which was recommended by it.'*^ They, however, 
decided not to have a show down because they thought that it would 
liamper the national interest. They, therefore, decided to form an 
Independence League and its branches were to be opened all over 
India. 

In the preamble of the Nehru Report, it was given that owing 
to a difference on the fundamental basis of the Constitution and as 
a minority failed to accept the Dominion Status and pressed for 
Complete National Independence, the report could not be unani¬ 
mous. The majority of the Committee, however, accepud Domin¬ 
ion Status as the basis of the constitution ‘without restricting lire 
liberty of action of those political parlies whose goal was Complete 
Independence.'*^ The Nehru Report was a unique document in 
Indians history. Never before an attempt was made on this scale 
and never had a report, such as this, received a general support. 
It covered far-reaching agreements on fundamental rights of 
citizenship, universal adult suiferage and abolition of communal 
electorate. The Report, though slightly conservative in its ap¬ 
proach, and guaranteeing all vested interests, was a master piece 
of political wisdom and a brilliant constitutional document. Maha¬ 
tma Gandhi was immensely pleased and sent his warmest 

congratulations to Pandit Motilal Nehru who had worked so ipuch 
over the report and for whom it was a great achievement'*. 

The All Parties Convention, meeting at Calcutta on 22nd 
Dec., under the presidentship of Dr. Ansari, registers another 
milestone of success for the Nejiru Committee, though the entire 
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session was marked by divergent views yet, ultimately submitting 
to the splendid work and the proposals made by the Nehru Com¬ 
mittee. In the convention, the entire issue ranged round the 
problem of Independence versus Dominion Status. Though 
sulHcicnt advice and warning had been given to the younger section 
by Pandit Motilal Nehru who said : “There is less distance between 
Dominion Status and Independence than Dependence and Indepen¬ 
dence. We would respectfully ask Pandit Jawaharlal and his 
colleagues not to think like Mussolini that they are always right’* 
But the young enthusiasts paid no heed to the advice given to them. 
And when Mr. Jamini Mohan Sen Gupta proposed a resolution 
for the adoption of the Report by saying ; “India shall have the 
same constitutional status in the community of nations known as 
the British Empire as the Dominion of Canada, the Dominion of 
New Zealand, the Union of South Africa and the Irish Free State 
with a Parliament having powers to make laws, for the peace, order 
and government of India and executive responsible to that Parlia¬ 
ment and shall be styled and known as Commonwealth of India’*^^, 
rose Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and read a statement signed by many 
members of the Congress Committee as well as of the convention. 
In that fateful statement the signatories held that the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Convention should be in keeping with the principle of 
self-determination and the Madras Resolution of the Indian 
National Congress, aiming at Complete National Independence. 
While supporting the communal solution of the Nehru Committee, 
they expressed their inability to accept a constitution based on the 
idea of Dominion Status Ifnd dissociated themselves from the deli¬ 
berations of the Convention on that is^ue and left a hope that they 
would take up a stand based on independence. The younger section 
thus withdrew their support from the Dominion Status proposal and 
prevented an ugly situation in which they would have had to oppose 
it and even cast their vote against it.^® 

The resolution of Mr. Sen Gupta was, however, seconded 
byJRai Bahadur Chandrika Prasad. But it was opposed and criti¬ 
cised by a few persons like Mr. Mohammad Ali and Mr. Satya- 
murti. He began by a criticism of the report and expressed his 
surprise that a Congressman like Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta should 
have moved the resolution for the adoption of the report.^ 
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further said.**The vast majority of tliis Convention stand under 

the banner of dependence but none of them had come forward to 
tell us what is the virtue of dependence’’. Proceeding, the Maulana 
said that *Hhe psychology behind Mr. Sen Gupta was nothing but 
a spirit of defeatism. In his personal capacity he favoured a cons¬ 
titution based on Independence and freedom. Though constantly 
heckled, he concluded his speech by saying ; “They could take 
it from him that there would be communalism in this country so 
long as there was no independence. And as long as they were 
under the British control, tliat question would not be solved. That 
was why independence was necessary. I want to open the door 
not of the Yervada prison but the great jail facing India which 
can only be opened by absolute independence and not by depen¬ 
dence or Dominion Status. 1 do not want people to become 
cowards but what I say is, if we take a false step today, we 
might be called cowards tomorrow and 1 appeal to my sisters to 
see that men do not behave like cowards”."*^ Mr. Satyamurti made 
no compromise with the Dominion-Status stand and clearly said 
that “their destiny lay in the direction ol Independence” Mr. 
J. L. Bannerji moved an amendment to the first article and 
earnestly hoped that “India shall tank as a free nation among the 
free nations ol the world”. He concluded by saying . “...For you 
the choice is plain and it remains to be seen what course you will 
adopt, the straight and narrow and shortest path that leads to 
Independence through much blood, many tears and through 
innumerable courses of sufferings, or the broad beaten tract that 
leads to Dominion Status, dependence and hell”.'*® Dr. Mrs. 
Annie Besant took a very practical stand that there was no difference 
between Independence and Dominion Status. She asked Indians 
to adopt Sein Fein methods by setting up parallel governments and 
many Bardolies all over the country. It was only by these methods 
that the British people would come forward for a settlement. She 
concluded by saying : **Swaraj will be granted to you when it 
becomes dangerous to refuse it. 1 am asking you to do sometliing 
practical before the year 1929 passes away”.*>® Babu Bepin Chandra 
Pal also said that if Dominion Status did not mean absolute and 
complete independence, he would not have supported it. In the 
epd he quoted Desh Bandhu Chittaranjan Das's Fareedpur speech 
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in which he had declared that “self-governing Dominion Status was 
not practically better but ideally higher than isolated national 
independence**.^^ Sir G. P. Ramaswami favoured the resolution 
of Mr. Sen Gupta Mr. G. Y. Ghintainani also lent his powerful 
support by saying : “Dominion Status connoted a political position 
for India equivalent in all respects to lndependence’*.53 Sir Ali 
Imam asked the members not to be misled by the critical remarks. In 
the end Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta speaking on the merits of the Nehru 
Report said : “Nowhere in the world has a constitution I een framed 
as we are going to do today, by the efforts of all classes of people 
constituting the body politic, Hindus and Mussalmans, masses and 
classes, peasants, representatives and members representing vested 
interests. Every conceivable party is taking part in today’s delibera¬ 
tions. Every stratum of society is represented here today and I 
say this constitution has the sanction of the people behind it which 
could not be conceived in any other constitution of any other 
country. After Mr. Sen Gupta's speech, his resolution was carried 
and other amendments v/cre lost.^"* Dr, Ansari, the President, 
could say with satisfaction that the Nehru report was “the greatest 
common factor of agreement among well recongised political parties 
in India. 

The debate of the All Parties Gonvention and the dissociation 
of the younger group of Congress leaders led by Pt. Jawaliarlal 
Nehru and Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar were a definite forecast of the 
division of opinion in the Congress camp itself. That is why Pandit 
Motilal Nehru had to call Mahatma Gandhi to the Congress 
meeting. Mahatma Gandhi played the role of a peace-maker and 
by persuasion, entreaties, threats and rebukes, he was ultimately 
successful in controlling the younger section, the so-called Congress 
Left wing. The other section led by Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
Mahatma Gandhi wanted the adoption of the Nehru report in toto. 
Perhaps they wanted to show to the world that they could take up 
a united stand. They might have a desire to give an answer to the 
challenge of Lord Birkenhead that the people in India could not 
evolve a constitution agreeable to all parties and groups. 

Mahatma Gandhi was the greatest peace-maker and had by 
far the greatest following. He even commanded the respect of those 
who opposed him. This was probably the reason why he was chosei^ 
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to move a resolution which from the very beginning tried to disarm 
the other group and made the weapons in their armoury rather 
blunt. The Mahatma, therefore, moved the following resolution, 
“This Congress, having considered the constitution recommended 
by the All Parties Committee Report, welcomes it as a great con¬ 
tribution towards the solution of India’s political and communal 
problem, and congratulating the Committee on the virtual unanim¬ 
ity of its recommendations and whilst adhering to the resolution 
relating to Complete Independence passed at the Madras Congress, 
adopts the constitution drawn up by the Committee as a great step 
in political advance, specially as it represents a large measure of 
agreement amongst the important parties in the country provided, 
however, that the Congress shall not be bound by the constitution, 
if it is not accepted on or before 31st Dec. 1930, and provided 
further that in the event of non-acceptance by the British Parliament 
of the constitution by that date, the Congress will revive non-violent 
non-co-operation by addressing the country to refuse taxation and 
every other aid to the government.”®® 

By another resolution the Mahatma wanted Congressmen to 
engage themselves in constructive work. 

1 he Mahatma delivered a very convincing speech in support 
of his resolution. At the very outset, he criticised the Delhi resolu¬ 
tion which was something ol a compromise and even regaided it as 
self-contradictory.^'*’ He also quoted the President who held that 
the Delhi resolution required re-thinking and revision. Eulogising 
the Nehru Report, he considered it “as an epoch-making one”. He 
held that it was not “an end in itself but the beginning of the 
end”.®^ He exhorted the people to take the report as “an organic 
whole'* and not “piecemeal’*. Arguing his case ably, he quoted 
Dr. Ansari in favour of taking the report as a whole and said : “As 
Dr. Ansari has pointed out, if you attack the central theme of the 
report, you stab the heart itself and the centre is what is known as 
Dominion Status. I suggest to you that it will be a grievous blunder 
to put independence against Dominion Status or compare 4he two 
and suggest that Dominion Status carries humiliation with it and 
that Independence is something that is triumphant'*.®® He did 
not want the people to presume that those who stood for Dominion 
Stfitus were lesser patriots than those who believed in Complete 
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Independence.59 In the opinion of the Mahatma his resolution 
was far more important than the Madras one, because, his reso¬ 
lution enjoined upon them the duty of working out their indepen¬ 
dence and even declaring it after two years. In that process, he 
thought, they would be required* to make bigger sacrifices say even 
by laying down their lives. He concluded by saying ; *‘I yield to 
none in my desire to attain completest independence. So long as 
there is any one man who can interfere with my freedom or with 
the nation’s freedom, it is intolerable and I consider that I live in 
vain... . The report is merely the commencement of the end. 
There is a lot of work to be done to achieve the purpose behind it. 
There is much spade work even in this Congress'The Subjects 
Committee got the notice of two amendments in the form of 
resolutions which were to be moved by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Shri Kiran Shankar Ray The resolution to be moved by 
Pandit Nehru runs as follows ; 

“This meeting of the A.I.C.C. adheres to the decision of the 
Madras Gongre.ss declaring Complete Independence to be the goal 
of the Indian people and is of opinion that there can be no true 
freedom till British Imperialism is severed. 

This Committee accepts the recommendations of the Nehru 
Committee as agreed to by the Lucknow All Parties Conference 
for settlement of communal differences. 

This Committee cordially congratulates ihe Nehru Committee 
for their patriotic labours and without prejudice to the resolution 
of the Congress relating to Complete Independence is of opinion 
that the recommendations of the Nehru Committee are a great step 
towards political advance and w.thout committing itself to every 
detail generally approves of them”.®^ 

The notice of another resolution which was to be moved as an 
amendment by Shri Kiran Shankar Ray is as follows ; “This 
meeting of the A.I.C.C. adheres to the decision of the Madras 
Congress declaring complete independence to be the goal of Indian 
peoplj^ and is of opinion that there can be no true freedom till 
British connection is severed. 

This Gomittee accepts the recommendation of the Nehru 
Committee as agreed to by the Lucknow All Parties-Conference for 
settlement of communal differences. 
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This Congress congratulates the Nehru Committee on their 
patriotic labours and while it does not accept Dominion Status to 
be the basis of the recommended constitution, is of opinion that 
the other recommendations contained in the report constitute a 
great step forward toward political advance, and without committ- 
ing itself to any detail, generally approves of them’*.®^ 

The above two resolutions were sufficient to speak for them¬ 
selves and to reveal the mind of the Congress left wingers led by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Shri Subhas Chandra Bose. As 
Shri Bose was one of the signatories to the Nehru Report, he did 
not come in the open and one may argumentatively surmise that 
Mr. Kiran Shankar Ray’s resolution must have been inspired 
by him. 

Though Mahatma Gandhi’s resolution and his long speech 
were very convincing and the proposal for launching a civil dis¬ 
obedience, if their wishes were not met, was heartening and reas¬ 
suring, yet the younger section failed to compromise on that issue. 
And their leader Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who had been educating 
his countrymen in favour of Complete Independence and was 
critical of the Dominion Status stand rose to move his resolution. 
He began with an apologetic approach for standing against the 
Working Committee’s resolution of which he happened to be one 
of the Secretaries. He also had great compunctions in standing 
to oppose a resolution moved by Mahalmaji. In his defence he 
said that he had the courage to stand and oppose Mahatmaji’s 
resolution “because of the very teaching 1 have learnt at his feet, 
because of the lesson he taught me, when I had the high privilege 
to serve under his banner”.®® Another reason which he gave was 
an advice from the Mahatma to exercise the right to vote freely 
without having in mind the feelings for the mover.®* 

Pandit Nehru began to criticise that an effort was being made 
to amend the Delhi resolution which represented a compromise. 
He pointed out legal difficulties that the amendment was not 
acceptable to the mover, and not even accepted by the Congress 
Working Committee which had recommended it for adoption by 
the Delhi A.I.G.G. He expressed his earnestness for a compromise 
between two different schools of thought and neutrality and said 
that bis resolution makes an attempt towards it. He was critical 
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of the stand taken by Mahatmaji that the report should not be 
taken in parts. In support of his plea, he quoted the examples 
of other countries that nowhere in the world the people asked for 
Dominion Status specially when it was not being offered and when 
the other party was adding insult to injuries. He further held : 
“By accepting Dominion Status you show to the world that you 
are prepared to accept the psychology of Imperialism and this is a 
very dangerous thing’*.He concluded by saying : “I, therefore, 
submit to this house that prepared as this house should be to any 
compromise on any lines, it should not be prepared to give up this 
definite and clear idea of independence for any length of time”.®^ 

After Pandit Nehru’s resolution was moved, Mr. Ray with¬ 
drew his amendent. But it was followed by Mr. Nimbakar’s 
amending resolution. It was almost a censure of Nehru Com¬ 
mittee Report. Mr. Nimbakar’s amendment considered the report 
as “totally unsatisfactory and unacceptable” because it allowed 
“the Bourgeoisc to compromise with the British Imperialism by 
establishing the so-called Dominion Status which involves .safeguard 
of vested interest, land-owning feudal and capitalist, and sacrifices 
the interest of the masses’* and that by “recognising the title of the 
princes it proposes to perpetuate tyrannical and undemocratic 
system of Government entailing unchecked exploitation of the 
masses which exists in the Native States’*. 

He, therefore, moved that this Congress, “declares that its aim 
is attainment of complete national independence based on political 
economic and .social equality entirely free from British Imperial¬ 
ism” This strongly wordfed resolution was something unprece¬ 
dented in the annals of the Congress and speaks of extreme left 
wing views on the lines of communistic ideology. Mr. Nimbakar 
assailed the Report by saying that it would perpetuate slavery. He 
further opined that as the report which was the child of the Con¬ 
gress was going to be a menace to the Congress so it should be done 
away with at once.®® 

Sardar Sardul Singh Coveeshwar spoke in favour of Mahatma 
Gahcnii*s resolution and was of opinion that it was a libel to say 
that Gandhiji or Pt. Motilal Nehru were less revolutionary.®® 

Favouring the Dominion Status proposal Dr. Mrs. Annie 
Besant expressed her satisfaction at the Nehru Committee 
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Report and considered the constitution presented by it as a ‘‘great 
step in political advance, specially as it represents a large 
measure of agreement amongst the important parties in the 
country**.’’^ 

As there was an intense opposition to the proposal of 
sending a petition to the Viceroy, Mr. Gauri Shankar Misra 
moved an amendment more or less on the lines of GandhijPs 
resolutions deleting the portion relating to petitioning to the 
Viceroy, But ail was not well in the Congress camp. Opinions 
were strongly divided and a breach was feared instead of unanimity, 
therefore, there was an abrupt postponment of the meeting so 
that the leaders could get more time to hammer out an agreed 
proposal 

At last after protracted negotiations and talks, there appeared 
a chance of a compromise. When Mahatma Gandhi moved a new 
resolution for the adoption by the Subjects Committee, Pandit 
Nehru absented himself. Mahatma Gandhi’s new resolution runs 
as follows : “This Congress having considered the constitution 
recommended by All Parties Committee Report welcomes it as a 
great contribution towards the solution of Indians political and 
communal problems and congratulates the Committee on the virtual 
unanimity of its recommendations and whilst adhering to the 
resolution relating to complete Independence passed at the Madras 
Congress, approves of the constitution drawn up by the Committee 
as a great step in political advance, especially as it represents the 
largest measure of agreement attained among the important parties 
in the country. Subject to the exigencies of the political situation, 
this Congress will adopt the constitution in its entirety, if it is 
accepted by the British Parliament on or before Dec. 31, 1929, but 
in the event of its non-acceptance by that date or its earlier rejec¬ 
tion, Congress will organise a non-violent and non-co-operation 
by advising the country to refuse taxation in such other manner as 
is settled. Consistently with the above, nothing in this resolution 
shall interfere with the carrying on, in the name of the Congress, of 
propaganda for Complete Independence”.^* 

The above-mentioned compromise resolution was an improve¬ 
ment upon the earlier one so far as it lessened the period of two 
years’ notice to the Govrenment by one, and secondly, that it 
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deleted the idea of making any petition to the Viceroy. But before 
moving the resolution, Mahatma Gandhi sought the permission of 
the house to substitute his earlier resolution by a new one and in 
the same connection he made these important observations. He 
made it clear that he liked his earlier resolution but he had to 
change his views for the sake of greater unanimity. He said that 
he changed the earlier resolution because the national life was a 
perpetual struggle while it was growing as “a struggle not only 
against the environments that seek to crush us but also a struggle 
between our own ranks”.’® He explained the reason for Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s absence and eulogising his great love for the 
country and the masses, he said, “I may tell you frankly that he is 
not in sympathy even with this resolution which I seek to substitute 
for the resolution which will be withdrawn if you give permission. 
He thinks this resolution itself falls far short of what he wants but a 
high souled man as he is, he does not want to create unnecessary 
bitterness. He sees deliverance out of it by seeking to impose silence 
upon himself and remaining absent”.’^ 

Though conciliatory and trying to pour oil on troubled waters, 
Mahatmaji’s resolution did not go unopposed. The veteran Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya struck a note of caution and said that the 
course outlined in the first resolution was better. He thought that 
the new resolution would “alienate a lot of people whose joining 
has strengthened your position in the country”.’^ Despite the opposi¬ 
tion of Pt. Malaviya, the house permitted Mahatma Gandhi to 
substitute his original resolution by a new one which has already 
been referred to. The nev^' resolution of Mahatma Gandhi was 
seconded and supported by Mr Srinivasa Iyengar who regarded 
it as a “fair compromise in accordance with a general desire 
expressed by many that they should try and find a way to reconcile 
all parties’*.’® Concluding he said, “Frankly speaking this was a 
compromise which was not entirely satisfactory for any one belong¬ 
ing to cither of the two schools of thought. It allowed room for 
each section to co-operate in the common programme and it was 
calc’itiated to develop the strength of the country. This was 
the best compromise that he thought could be arrived at”.” 
Thus Mahatma Gandhi’s resolution was carried, but the statement, 
issued by Shri Subhas Chandra Bose created a new situation. Shri 
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Subhas Chandra Bose moved bis resolution and said that the 
implication of the resolution of Mahatma Gandhi was that if the 
government accepted the constitution on or before 31st Dec. 1929, 
the Congress would commit itself definitely to Dominion Status by 
adopting the All Parties Constitution. He made it perfectly clear 
that he would never agree to the Dominion Status “as a fulfilment 
of our national demand, as they stood, for Independence as 
immediarr: objective’*,^® He recommended the adoption of a bold 
and defiant policy and said that at a critical juncture the older 
leaders did not rise equal to the occasion. He wa.s firmly of the 
opinion that when the resolution would be known to the world, it 
would have a damping effect on the younger generation, 
though he had no doubt that; the Youth League.s as well as 
Independence Leagues “would become more real and more living 
bodies*’."^® 

The statement of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose was thus 
indicative of further breach and trouble. Some of the left 
wingers even charged Mr. Iyengar fon having made a compromise 
with Mahatma Gandhi but it was vehemently refuted by Mr. 
Iyengar who said that he had consulted ail principal leaders like 
Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, Shri Subhas Chandra Bose and Shri Kiran 
Shankar Ray. 

Tuesday, Jan. 1st, 1929, was a fateful and historic day when 
a battle royal was going to be fought between Maliatma Gandhi 
and the left wingers of the Congress or the fans of Independence 
issue. After Mahatma Gandhi moved his resolution as it was passed 
by the Subjects Committee, Dr. Ansari duly seconded it. Then 
came the amending resolution of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose which 
is as follows I “The Congress adheres to the decision of the Madras 
Congress declaring Complete Independence to be the goal of Indian 
people and is of opinion that there can be no true freedom till 
British connection is severed”. In his amendment he accepted the 
recommendations of the Nehru Committee as agreed to by the 
Lucknow All Parties Conference for settlemeni of comnfilyi^] 
differences and while congratulating, the Nehru Committee on 
their patriotic labour he made it clear that the Congress according 
to his resolution would not accept the Dominion Status.®^* 

Moving the above amendment Shri Bose pointed out that lie 

21 
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was seeking the vote of the house at the bidding of India League 
and though il looked somewhat awkward for a signatory of the report 
to come forward and challenge it, he referred “to the statement 
made in tlu body of the report where it is said that the principles 
of the COM >titution wliich we have submitted in the report can be 
applied in all tie .-.ilirety to a constitution of independence” 
But he mad.; no .eer t of the acute cleavage between the younger 
and tli?» f idcr school of thought. He then referred to the new 
awakening ^imoug the youth of the country who were the ‘heirs of 
the futa-t; and vvito had decided not to follow anybody blindfold 
and had uu&en a i .;solve to make theiuseiv-s ready for the great task. 
He furiher said liiai Uiidei no circumstances was he prepared to 
lower the tlag of Indt ^inidencc, for, he thought that in doing so 
Indian-, wonid lose their prestige internationally. Concluding his 
remark's he sind by moving that amendment, he aimed at 

developing “a new menlaliiy and a new generation”.®- The 
resolution of Shri Hose was seconded by Mr. .Satyamurti. 


The spr-f 


Oil of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose had created a tense 


atmosphere H ’ was a great leader and carried with him the youth 


of Bengal wlune uu. Congress was having its session. It was also 


reported that some in cgularities were done by the youth and 
Independence of India Li ague by way oi exchanging their delega¬ 
tion tickets, etc and bv trying to pack the house by their camp 
followers. I'he elders in the Congress were taken aback by a sudden 


decision. The toilowers of the Mahatma oven said that if the 


Mahatma failed to can y the day, he would retire from politics.®* 
Under these circumst.-tuces, Gandhiji rose and delivered a great 
speech. He utilized all the weapons in hi^ armoury. He tried f* 
convince, liireaU ti and even rebuke the young Bengal leaders. At 
the very outset he implored the people lo “dismiss from their mind 
the bogey of Indopcudonce versus Dominion Status”. He said that 
those woriis weie misleading and that actually there was no 
difference heiwccn Dominion Status and Indi'.pendetice. He would 
nor like a Doruiinon Status which would interfere with his fullest 
growth or independ-'-uce. He, therefore, asked his countrymen to 
.stand the Neiuu report for the time being because it was 
preparrd by their own ieadeis. He pointed out that his resolution 
was the direri result of a compromise and was discussed by various 
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men, men who arc supposed to represent different parties. Then 
he proceeded to administer a rebuke by saying, ‘*lf you have not 
got that sense of honour and if giving a word of honour you are not 
sure that it should be kept at any cost tlien I say you will not 
be able to make this nation free’'He continued, '*If you 
are not prepared to stand by your own words where will indepen¬ 
dence be. Independence is after all a thing made of sterner 
stuff. It is not made by wriggling of words’'.®^ By saying all 
this, he wanted young men to stand by th«‘ compromise effected 
earlier. 

Exhorting the young men to give up inferiority complex 
and -sense of frustration under which they were labouring, he asked 
them to have full faith in him .“iiid the leaders. He further said : 
‘*I have got full faith. If you will help me and follow the 
programme hone stly and intelligently, I promise that Swaraj will 
come within one year. If you have got that courage, if you can 
stand with your breast bare before the bullet, then I promise you 
will get all that you possibly desire. Do not be frightened by 
the shadow. Do not be afraid of the long drawn out agony”.®* 
1 he Mahatma again administered a rebuke by saying, “1 admit 
that it is a long drawn out process, but under the present state of 
the country when wc cannot trust our brothers and sisters, our 
parents and party leaders, when w<’ have no sense of honour, when 
wc cannot allow our words to remain unaltered for 24 hours, do not 
talk of independence. But if you will develop that calm, courage 
and honesty of purpose and that dric*rmination which will refuse to 
accept no for an answer to your demand, then 1 promise what the 
tallest among us can po.ssibly desire”.®’ 

The effect oi' Mahama Gandhi’s speech was electric and Shri 
Subhas Chandra Bose’s amendment was lost by 1350 to 973 votes.®® 
Thus at a time when the country was threatened with a division 
and a breach in the ranks of her national leaders, Mahatmaji’s 
unique personality saved the situation and showed a way out with a 
promise for starting the campaign of civil disobedience and 
ultimatum to the Government. 

Hardly was the Calcutta Congress over, when the Mahatma 
began to educate the people by saying that “if by December 31st 
1929, the government did not concede Dominion Slaln.s to India, 
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he would become an indspenden&wala on Jan. 1st, 1930’**^* He 
speeches had the much desired effect of preparing the nation for a 
bigger fight. And during 1929, the revolutionary forces grew 
stronger and stronger in the country. Along with the main currents 
of Congress moveme..t three other lines of activides were noticed. 
An under-current of ievolutionary a''tivity with its sufficient follow¬ 
ing ill Northern India, an unrest among the labourers sweeping 
over the entire country and an awakening among the youth of the 
country w'ere the important movements. Besides challenging the 
older school in the Calcutta Gon.gres'!, the youth organized them¬ 
selves and thought that they had a special duty towards their 
country. 'I Jr* trcinendoU' success which they had at Calcutta was 
hightened to a climax by the martyrdom of Jatindra Nath 
Das.®“ During 1 ^29 several youth and student organisations came 
into existence in the country. The Maliarastra Youth Conference 
was held at Poona and was presided over by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru while thr Bombay Presidency Youth Conference meeting at 
Ahmedabad was presided over by Mrs. Kamala Devi Ghatlopad- 
hyaya.-J The first session of the Punjab Students Conference was 
held at Lahore, The examples of Calcutta, Ahmedabad, Poona 
and Lahore were followed by Central Provinces, Berar and Madras. 
And at the close oi the year and dun rig the Congress week an All 
India Congress of Students was held under the presidentship of 
veteran Congress leader, Pandit ^ladan Mohan Malviya, also 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Banaras Hindu Univ«rsity.®^ The 
anti-Communist actuiiij^r' of the government and the rise in 
labour unrest roused the political barometer in the country to a 
fever heat. 

In the midst of .such excitement as was caused by the intense 
political activitiei.s and the arrest of i.abour leaders, Lord Irwin left 
for England to submit before His Majesty’s Government the 
different stand-points ol those who can tpt ak for Indian political 
opinion. Gn his retuia born England, he annemneed that His 
^..-Majesty’s Government vvanif:d to hold a Conference of representa¬ 
tives ot Biitish India and ilie States for final proposals to be laid 
befoic the Pailiaiuent I'oi India. He also said that he was “authorised 
on behaU of Hi:% Majesty's Government to state clearly that in their 
judgement it is implicit in the declaration of i917 that the natural 
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issue of India*s constitutional progress as contemplated is the attain 
meat of Dominion Status'*.*-**, it was a clever device on the part of 
the bureaucracy to hoodNvink the pfditical leaders The Liberals 
were soon charmed by jt and thc> issued a manileito which laid 
certain preliminar> conditions for their co-operation. J hey called 
It tlie Utlhi Mauiftiio. Mahatma Gandhi sympathised with it and 
said that he was “dying for co-operation”. He even saici, “I cannot 
wait for a Dominion rtmstitution, if 1 can get real Dominion Slatus 
in action”. He w'anled tlie British people to show a real desire to see 
India a free and sclf-re.si.>ecting nation and to substitute the steel 
bayonet by the good will of the people. 

But, howsoever, encouraging might have been the announce¬ 
ment of the Viceroy, the speeches and debates in Parliament on 
Labour policy Uiwards Ir'. Jia were most disappointing and truly indi¬ 
cative of the unchanged mind of thCiBritish govei i ment. Air.Winston 
Churchill considete i the grant of Dominion Status as a crime and 
Lord Birkeniicad anu l,<u<d I'cadiiig tlid not agice with the 
Vicero; ‘1 he l.ibcral loo were nn] appy at the boycott of Sir 
J'^)hn Sjmou and \^e'C ica'ci.uit to hc.p Inciia. ’ihe Labour govern¬ 
ment was ziot in u poaitmn t,> iricc a vote d censure on Indian issue 
and the spe<xh of .Mr. \\c<*gevio'd Ijcu vva.'' itidical.ng hardly any 
change of heait tow aids Imna. 1 he Ih iti ii utliliHlc thus made the 
people desperate Aleanulme, btih A<d.atna Canclhi and Mcti 
Lai ji went to see the Viren y uixci wj.on- iiaiii a bemb had explo¬ 
ded and who had luckily ecaped from the outiage. Ihcy wanted 
to get an assurance Irom liim that the pjoceedings of the Round 
Table Conference woukl be based on luil Deminion Status, but 
the Viceroy could not make a definite promise and only furthered 
the exasperation winch had become apparent. In the midst of 
that frustration and excitement, had met the Lahore Congress 
which constitutes a great landmark in the history of the Freedom 
Movement. 

The Lahore Congress which met in the last days of December 
was not an ordinary session of the Congress. Dr, Pattablii observes : 
“It was intolerably cold outside but the warmth of feeling, th*?" 
heat of passion and excitement, the resentment at the failure of the 
negotiation, the flushing of face on hearing the beat of the war 
drums; Oh ! it was all in marked contrast with the conditions of 
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the weather. Pt Jawaharlal was undoubtedly the most popular 
young politician of the hour even as he was the youngest statesman 
of the day’'.®^ 

The election of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to Congress 
presidential ‘Cliair* was not liked by the younger section or the 
Congress left wing. They had a feeling that he was placated by 
the Mahatma so that he may easily beat down the Left wing and 
regain his former hold. Hut it is certainly ill to talk like that for 
Mahatma Gatidhi. From his writings it becomes clear that he 
wanted to give lead in the hands of a young man who might 
inspire coniidcrice in the younger folk. Gandhiji probably thought 
on the lines that it was better that the engine should be in the 
charge of a youn^ man full of enthusiasm, daring and confidence 
though the brakes should be in the charge of older and more 
seasoned and sedate politicians. Whatever be the reasons for Pt. 
Nehru's election, it is certain that by his election the younger 
generation got their spokesman at the helm of affairs in the 
Congress. 

The stage having set in Lahore for the Congress, the Subjects 
Committee went oji in session on Dec. 27t]i to draft and pass resolu¬ 
tions to be moved in the open session. Seeing that the British 
government was not budging an inch from its old stand and that 
the period of one year’s ultimatum was going to l)c over in a day 
or two, Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress were compelled to 
adopt the second alternative of declaring Complete Independence 
as their goal and advising a complete boycott of the legislatures 
and authorising the AlMndia Congress Committee to inaugurate 
the civil disobedience including non-payment of taxes, etc. 

The draft Resolution of Mahatma Gandhi while appreciating 
the -efforts of the Viceroy for peaceful settlement of the national 
question, upheld that no useful purpose would be served by sending 
Congress representatives at the proposed Round Table Conference. 
The Mahatma also made it clear that as the Government did not 
accept the INehru Constitution, the Congress considered the offer 
as lapsed and would since then hold that Swaraj in the Congress 
creed shall mean ‘Complete Independence'. He solicted the 
support of every body in organising a campaign for Independence. 
He •dvocated complete boycott of Central and Provincia) 
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I«gislaturrs, and asked the people to concentrate thtir attention 
upon the coasiructive programme and authorized the A. I. C. C. 
to launch the programme ol Ch’il Disol.edience inr luoing ihe non¬ 
payment of taxes as well.^-’ 

Wliile inovi-.g the above omnibus resolution the Mahatma 
said that it was divided in part; and iho lirst pari ol i; was moved 
out of a Apolitical necessity or vvisd(-)n’ H • considered .ho boycott 
of the legislatures as a necessary ^tt■p before, iaunrdiing file eivi) 
disol>cdience movement. 

The resolution, though duly seconded and ..upporird did nol 
fail to arouse some opposiiion. Persons like Pt. Madau Mohan 
Malaviya, Afzal Baq and Mr. Kelkar wanted tin* ])osS.pen('ment 
till April or the calling of an All Parties Convention lo df’cid'' the 
i.ssue of the Round dab!'' Convention or the declaration of the goal 
of the Congress lo rompletc independence.®" But all these amend¬ 
ments paled info iie-igiiinrancc before the comprelu nsive and most 
revolutionarv resolution of ^^hri Subhas Chandra Bose. His amend¬ 
ment while (leclaring the creed of the Indian National Congress as 
Complete Indcpef-dencc ur^etl for Ciimplele scvetcncc of British 
connections. In ('ider lo t.vrithrow the British irde, he recommen¬ 
ded to tht‘ Congi' ss a rra.i = tampa in favr ut ot criahlishixig a 
parallel govern mt nr, Actod'r.p t(* it tl <. Congu ^va.s to launch 
a campaign of Civil Di'cljedicr,re incliidirjg nc n-payment of faxes 
and was to organise ter.eial stiiU; whfiuvd and wherever 
possible, 'ihe resolution further urged complete boycott of 
the Central and Provincial legislatures and asked the people 
“to undertake at once the task of organising the youth workers 
and peasants and other oppressed sections ol the Indian 
people’*.*® 

As usual Mahatma Gandhi spoke last and he castigated those 
who were not prepared to forego even the small benefits like 
membership of the legislature, etc., for the sake of independence 
of the country. He further criticised Subhas Babu’s resolution as 
unpractical. He had put much faith in the ultimate .«uccess of Jki. 
non-violent fights w.th the government and said, “Let me, however, 
tell you that if the nation carried out the non-violent programme 
loyally, there need not be any doubt about the attainment of our 
goa 1. Where is the room for misgiving if we do not fill the govern- 
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merit treasury with our tax moneys, if our soldiers decline to serve 
atid withdraw, if our lawyers boycott the courts, if our students 
boycott the schools where is the necessity for violence ? For our 
nation with three hundred millions of people, there is no call for 
violence’*.®’ 

Ultimately all the amendments were lost and Mahatma 
Gandhi's resolution was carried. But on the 1st Jan. 1930, 
Mahatmaji had to face similar amendments once again. Replying 
to The views of those who criticised him, he said that his resolution 
was one complete whole like a picture or a building. Even a slight 
modification or alteration would mar its spirit.-He held Shri Sdbhas 
Bose’s resolution as unpractical. The declaration of parallel govern¬ 
ment meant Complete IndepenJence from that very moment. But 
the country hardly had the required discipline, organization and 
strength for doing all that. In his opinion the Working Committee 
had taken "the longest possible step” through his resolution and a 
"step further might land us in a pitfall”. He, therefore, had 
not the slightest hesitation in asking the delegates "to summarily 
reject tiu‘ amendment of Subhas Babu’’^^'®. This was accor¬ 
dingly done as all other amendments lu his resolution were 
also lost, 

dims this historic resolution lor complete independence 
was passed. Along with it was the declaration for launching 
civil disobedience movement whenever the A. I. C. G. thought 
proper. It had to do a lot with future determination of the political 
struggle. 

But if the resolutions passed in the Lahore Congress were 
historic and unique, equally important was the address of the young 
President, Pandit JawaharJal Nehru. Perhaps the longfclt need 
of a change in tone and ideology was fulfilled. For the first time 
in the history of the Congress, the President declared that he was a 
socialist and a republican and was no believer in Kings and Princes. 
He further said : "Independence for us means complete freedom 

from British domination and British Imperialism.I do not 

tliTnk that any form of Dominion Status applicable to India will 
give us real power. 'Ehc test of this power would be the entire 
withdrawal of the alien army of occupation and economic control. 
Let us, therefore, concnirate on these and the rest will follow” wi 
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In the same coiniection hr said, “We stand u day fcr the. fullest 
freedom of India. This Congress has not acknowledged and 
will not acknowledge the right of British Parliament to 
dictate to us in any way. To it, we make no appeal. But we 
do appeal to the Parliament and conscience of the world and to 
them we shall declare that India submits no longer to any foreign 

domination *’^°2 

Although tht resolutions and the speech by the Congress 
President effectively declares the formulation of the Congress 
objective of Complete Independence, yei it appears that the great 
dream of our sruggle was still incomplete. It reached its climax 
when the Congress decided to observe Jan. 26, 1930, as the day of 
Independence. On that day a manifesto which was popularly 
known as the ‘Independence Pledge* was to be read from all plat¬ 
forms. The Pledge is a long one and it is not pos.sible to give it 
in full here. So we would take up the more relevant parts of it 
here: “W'c believe that it is the inalienable right ol' the Indian 
people as of any other people to have freedom and to enjoy the 
fruits of their toil arid have the necessities of life so that they may 

have full opportunities of growth. he British government in 

India has not ouly deprived the Indian p< ople of their freedom 
but has based itself on tli(^ exploitation of the masses and 
has ruined India economically and politically, culturally and 
spiritually. 

We hold it to be a crime against men and God to 
submit any longer to a rule that has caused this fourc 

fold disaster to our country. We, therefore, hereby 

solemnly resolve to carry out the Congress instruction 
sooner from time to time for purpose of establishing Puma 
SwuTaj'\^^^ 

Accordingly the 26th of January 1930 was celebrated with 
great eclat and the Congress President, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, unfurled the Congress flag in Lahore on the banks of 
river Ravi and administered this pledge to the vast audi**;jpe. 
Similar functions were held all over the country with all 
the peace and solemnity and unprecedented enthusiasm was 
exhibited every where. Ever since 1930, this day has been 
celebrated in the country with all the solemnity which a 
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function like this demands till the attainment of Complete 
Independence. And even thereafter it has been observed as the 
'Republic Day' when India was declared a free and sovereign 
Republic. 
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